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“ROSENKAVALIER” 
RESTORED WITH 
ADMIRABLE CAST 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Revival of Strauss Work Is 
Outstanding Event of Nota- 
ble First Week of Opera— 
Successes for Newcomers, 
Bender and Schiitzendorff 
—Jeritza, Easton and Sun- 
delius in Important Parts 
—Début of Edward John- 
son and Chaliapin’s Return 
to ‘‘Mefistofele’ Among 
Salient Events — Russian 
Bass Also Heard in “Boris” 





S the first of the new season’s 
A eight novelties and_ revivals, 
Richard Strauss’ farcical and waltz- 
laden “‘“Rosenkavalier,” restored to the 
active répertoire after an absence of 
five years, assumed the place of most 
importance in a notable first week at 


the Metropolitan. 

In addition to the revival, General 
Manager Gatti-Casazza played a num- 
ber of trump cards. He followed the 
inaugural “Tosca,” reviewed last week, 
with Feodor Chaliapin in “Boris Godoun- 
off.” Then he reverted to “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” with lLucrezia Bori and 
Edward Johnson, the latter making his 
first appearance at the Metropolitan. 
The Strauss work was sung Friday eve- 
ning, and the next afternoon brought 
“Mefistofele” with Chaliapin in the réle 


which introduced him to America fif- 
teen years ago. The sennight closed 
with a popular-priced “Samson _ et 


Dalila” with Giovanni Martinelli as the 
strong man and Margaret Matzenauer 
as his lock-shearing temptress. 

The Strauss restoration was received 
with the cordiality which Metropolitan 
audiences bestow on works that are 
listened to with pleasurable interest and 
curiosity, if with something less than 
overmastering enthusiasm. It served to 
introduce two valuable acquisitions to 
the company, Paul Bender and Gustav 
Schiitzendorff, and it provided a new and 
generally felicitous part for the popular 
and personable Maria Jeritza. Also, it 
gave new opportunities for some estab- 
lished favorites of the company to dis- 
close further evidence of their talents 
and their adaptability, and in one in- 
stance—that of Marie Sundelius—opened 
the way for a further step forward by 
one who is vocally equipped to achieve 
more than has fallen to her lot in the 
past. The new stage manager, Wihelm 
von Wymetal, asserted his hand with 
gratifying results. 

In preparing “Rosenkavalier” for this 
revival, Artur Bodanzky, whose “cuts” 
hot infrequently have proved provocative, 
éxercised rather gently his prerogative 
of revision, among several eliminations 
deing the boresome fugue which Strauss 
en loyed at the opening of the last act. 
More drastic use of the pruning knife 

ild tend to simplify the problem of 
tetaining interest through the patch- 
work of the risqué, but not very enliven- 
hg, story of Beaumarchaisian intrigue, 
intil the magical trio of the last act is 
teached. There, Strauss rewards the 
Patience of his auditors with one of those 
‘Superb perorations which redeem much 
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IGNACE J. PADEREWSK! 


‘Whose Return to the Concert Platform, Following H 


ervice as Prime Minister of 


Poland and a Period of Retirement on a California Ranch, Is One of the Outstanding 


Features of the Present Musical Season. 


The Famous Pianist Will Tour from Coast 


to Coast, Making Sixty Concert Appearances in All (See Page 21) 





“Snégourotchka” Is High Peak of 


eee Ee ELE HHT WNC 


HICAGO, Nov. 18.—Virtually a nov- 
elty, although it was given by the 
Russian Opera Company last spring, 
Rimsky - Korsakoff’s ‘“Snégourotchka” 


was added to the répertoire of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Association on Thurs- 


Chicago Civic Opera’s First Wee 


| In Thiv lzrue 


nine 


day evening. Listed for production last 
season, the work was held over, and then 
came the traveling Russian company to 
hint at its beauties and arouse expecta- 
tions of a more adequate production by 
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WILL URGE MUSIC 
CLUBS TO JOIN 
WITH MANAGERS 
FOR PROTECTION 


National Federation Board 
Advises Co-operation with 
National Concert Man- 
agers’ Association Against 
Unscrupulous Managers — 
Session at Philadelphia 
Lays Plans for 1923 Con- 
vention at Asheville, N. C. 
—American Music and 
More Constructive Lectures 
to Be Featured in Program 
—Hope for 2,500 Music 
Clubs by Spring 





ee ee Nov. 18.—After 

lively discussion, the Board of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
in session here this week, voted to 
recommend to the clubs in the Feder- 
ation that they join with the National 
Concert Managers’ Association for 
protection in the matter of artists’ 
fees and against unscrupulous man- 
agers. Attendance at the Board meet- 
ing, which was held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford, was the largest in the 
history of the Federation. Mrs. John 
F. Lyons of Fort Worth, Tex., presi- 
dent of the Federation, was in the 
chair, and besides the Board officers 
and members, all State and district 
presidents were present. 

One of the main purposes of this meet- 
ing of the Board was to further the 
plans for the next convention of the 
Federation, which is to be held at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., the week of June 10, 1923. 
Effort in all departments is to be con- 
centrated on this event, the outstand- 
ing feature of which is that the program 
for the first time in the history of the 
organization is to be an “All-American” 
program. The Board voted to ask all 
the music clubs of the country to see 
that at least fifty per cent of the artists 
engaged for their programs are Ameri- 
can artists. 

More constructive music lectures than 
heretofore are also to be provided at the 
convention, and the whole program will 
be more educational in character. Among 
other leading features will be concerts 
by a festival chorus and orchestra, the 
performance of a _ prize-winning lyric 
drama, and national contests for voice, 
violin and piano, with the presentation 
of the prize compositions. 

Establishing as many music clubs in 
the country as possible is one of the 
principal works of the Federation at this 
time, the goal of the extension depart- 
ment being a membership of 2500 clubs 
by next spring. In this behalf there 
was raised on the floor of the meeting 
$2,000 in life memberships of $100 each. 

Mrs. Ella May Smith, chairman of the 
American Music Department and of 
International Reciprocity, just returned 
from abroad, reported great interest in 
American music in England and France. 
Many individual members of the Ameri- 
can organization were obtained in Great 
Britain, and the British Music Society 
is planning to organize a national body, 
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STRONG OPPOSITION TO LICENSE PROJECT 
DEVELOPS AS NEW YORK MUSIC TEACHERS 
JOIN IN PROTESTS AT SECOND HEARING 





Mayor Hylan’s Committee, with Philip Berolzheimer in Chair, 
Holds Lively Session in City Hall—Spokesmen for Differ- 
ent Branches of Profession Urge Arguments Against Regu- 
lation of Teachers by Municipal Body—Wanted, a “Bar 
Associatio:.” in Music—Organization to Eliminate Charla- 
tan Suggested—Propose Sub-Committees to Confer with 
City’s Representatives and Report in January 


PTT TTTUT UTE UALCATEL UT CCT TERT EAE ELUTT ROUEN EALEPRET ETT EA OTE AT TOTO TUHLU LOTITO TTOUTIT TUTTI TULUTULEMEMEO LEME PELLUGLELUG TUL TLCURLILOPLG LULU UHI UC ECOG UG UA LOG EOCeLIUeH UOMO LEM eM eM UME LEM Penn EMTHITTEITT TTI T MTT e 
NEQUIVOCAL and vigorous opposition by delegated representatives of 
many associations of musicians and music teachers, and by others speak- 

ing for themselves as individuals, against licensing of music teachers in New 
York was the outstanding feature of the second public hearing on the subject 
held by Mayor Hylan’s committee of inquiry at City Hall on Nov. 15. At the 
end of the hearing the members of the committee, Philip Berolzheimer, City 
Chamberlain; George P. Nicholson, Acting Corporation Counsel, and John F. 
Gilchrist, Commissioner of Licenses, can have been left in no doubt as to 
the attitude of a large majority of the city’s music teachers towards any 


municipal licensing proposal. 


At any rate, Mr. Berolzheimer, as chairman, 


expressed gratification at “the progress made in the discussion of the music 
teaching situation in this city,” and asked all branches of the profession— 
such as teachers of singing, of violin, of piano, and the like—and their various 
associations to appoint representatives, or “sub-committees,” to confer with 
the Mayor’s Committee at some future date, to be agreed upon later. 


Despite a downpour of rain at the 
hour set for the hearing, the Board of 
Estimate chamber, in which it was held, 
was filled to overflowing and a large 
group of interested listeners had to re- 
main in the corridor outside. Lasting 


more than two hours, the discussion was 
lively throughout. Opponents of the li- 
censing idea were applauded again and 
again, and at one point Mr. Berolz- 
heimer, by an unhappy expression of the 
feeling that “teachers are not on as high 


a level as doctors or lawyers,” stirred 
the audience to an indignant protest of 
groans and hisses. Several times in the 
course of the proceedings both Mr. Ber- 
olzheimer and Mr. Nicholson took occa- 
sion to explain that the object of the 
committee was to “make a survey” of the 
music teaching situation in New York, 
that it had thus far reached no conclu- 
sion, adopted no plan or remedy for evils 
that exist, that it was gathering infor- 
mation, opinion and advice, and to as- 
sure their hearers that neither the 
mayor nor his committee was trying to 
“put anything over on the music teach- 
ers.” In opening the hearing Mr. Berolz- 
heimer said: 

“These meetings are held by order of 
the mayor to discuss the question 
whether music teachers can be put on a 
higher plane by being licensed; whether 
it is possible to eliminate fakers—people 
who are incompetent to teach but who 
receive large sums from the pupils they 
deceive. Some of these frauds and 
fakers get very large sums of money, 
indeed. After the last hearing I was 
misquoted in the newspapers as having 
said that some of them have received 
$300 or $400 from students who got 
little or nothing to show for it. I said 
that many of them got $300 or $400 a 
month; I know of one who has made as 
much as $10,000 a year. 

“Whether music teachers should be li- 
censed or not, I do not know. The teach- 
ers themselves are not agreed. Vocal 
teachers seem to have a different opinion 
from instrumental teachers. There is 
widespread interest in this question. I 
have received letters from mayors of 
others cities in all parts of the country. 
Last month, at the first hearing, we had 
most interesting and enlightening ex- 
pressions of opinion from many local 
leaders in the profession, Mr. Wither- 
spoon, Dr. Damrosch, Dr. Carl and 
others who favor some form of regula- 


tion. Whether you call it license, »; 
registration, or certification, or w} .; 
not, makes no difference. It seems t}: 4; 
everybody thinks that something ou: ); 
to be done to eliminate the fakers «)\ 
put the profession on a higher basis.” 

The chairman then called on Dr. Wj}. 
liam C. Carl, director of the Guilmen; 
Organ School, who began by express 
the gratitude of the musicians to \\y. 
Berolzheimer for the great interest }. 
had taken in the profession and for }j; 
efforts toward the education of au/jj- 
ences by providing many free orchest» a; 
concerts and recitals by the best mus;j 
cians in all branches. “In New York 
City,” said Dr, Carl, “we have an exe». 
lent system of teaching music in ‘he¢ 
public schools. I doubt if we can :- 
complish much by the licensing of tear). 
ers in the next few years. But if the 
pupils in our public schools are properly 
taught the rudiments of music, in ten 0; 
fifteen years from now they will be a})e 
to discern for themselves whether they 
are being taught in the right way or the 
wrong way. I repudiate the opinion thar 
this can be determined only by a coune! 
or committee. I believe in prepared. 
ness, and the only way to have prepared. 
ness is by educating the children.” 


Regulation from Within 


George H. Gartian, Director of Musir 
of the Board of Education, declared that 
if any regulation is needed to protect 
the honest and competent music teacher 
against the charlatan, such regulation 
must come from within the ranks of the 
music teachers themselves and not from 
without. He pointed out that because 
education is a state function, teachers in 
the public schools must be licensed, and 
he reviewed the requirements necessary 
for obtaining a license. The teaching of 
music (outside of the public schools) is 
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BEGIN EDUCATIONAL 
ORCHESTRAL COURSE 


Hunter College Institutes 
First Class of Its Kind 
in United States 


A most remarkable course is now in 
progress at Hunter College, New York. 
It is a course in the orchestra, its instru- 
ments and appreciation of orchestral 
music, and is given in connection with 


the City College concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic. It supplements the 
concerts by a sort of laboratory course 
in the orchestra and its music. It opens 
the way for students to gain a thorough 
foundation about orchestral instruments 
and their possibilities. It is an intensely 
practical course, carefully prepared and 
arranged. Rey: 

Each instrument is featured individu- 
ally for one lecture and then associated 
- with the other instruments in the follow- 
ing lecture. This is no book-reading 
course or a mere compilation of things 
culled from articles upon the orchestra. 
It is given as a regular college subject— 
with college credit for those who desire 
it—by Dr. Henry T. Fleck, an experi- 
enced orchestral man, whose easy com- 
mand of the subject, coupled with the 
illustrations by members of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, makes it easily one of 
the most beneficial contributions ever 
presented to the music student and the 
public in general. 

Max Jacobs, of orchestral fame, has 
been Dr. Fleck’s assistant in selecting the 
artists to illustrate the special instru- 
ments and the music to demonstrate the 
use of those instruments in solo and in 
combination effects. No such course has 
ever been given and it is sure to be copied 
generally throughout the country. It 
was first announced, in connection with 
the series of the Philharmonic to be 
given at City College and Carnegie Hall, 
by Dr. Fleck, who presented it as an 
offering by the musica! department of 
Hunter College. Not one student or 
auditor has missed an evening since its 
inception. They come with notebooks and 
some from other societies take the lec- 
tures in shorthand. 

The strength and effectiveness of the 
course consists of the fact that the lec- 
turer has prepared special music for 
each instrument and its possibilities and 
chosen excerpts from the great over- 
tures, suites and symphonies to illustrate 
the innumerable combinations and ef- 
fects. These are studied in detail, criti- 
cized and analyzed much as a course in 
science is conducted in a _ university. 
Another important feature is that the 





lectures are given once every week—on 
Friday nights—just as any other subject 
throughout the entire scholastic year. 
This and the Lewisohn Free Chamber 
Music Courses are the only ones given 
with the proper facilities and equipment. 
The student hears a passage as it ought 
to be played by an artist and is able to 
hear it many times until he or she gets 
the real effect. A library of over 2000 
books and orchestral scores is at the dis- 
posal of the student, and the course is 
thus placed on a sound educational basis. 
The students and auditors have shown 


their eagerness, not only by the attend- 
ance but also by the hundreds’ of ques- 
tions that are asked of Dr. Fleck and the 
players. 

No classroom subject has elicited more 
interest than this course in the orchestra 
and its possibilities. Here is a bit of 
constructive work, which, if carried out 
in the colleges and universities, would be 
a tremendous force in placing music upon 
a more dignified plane. Is there any rea- 
son to doubt what the result would be if 
such courses were common in our great 
educational institutions? 





Urge One-Third Rail Fare Reduction: 


Commission to Decide in Thirty Days 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch Condemns Pullman Arrangements and 
Advocates Change to Compartment System 


STALLED LCCOOGEUUPOLOCUUMUULUOUCGOLUDOOCEOOO DUOMO UOCLULITLURULULUOHUOTTHOLUIUULSITRPOOCGATLALROOOGOTOUROUCGUHOIUEOUOUST HO OOUOUOIOROOUGAOAOUOROOANATOMOOROGELILLIOOSUUUDODI(1 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 21.—The Inter- 

state Commerce Commission held 
the final hearings on the interchangeable 
mileage law on Nov. 15 and 16. William 
G. Adams, managing director of the Na- 
tional Council of Traveling Men’s Asso- 
ciations, and representatives of several 
of the larger railroads were heard. The 


travelers’ organizations urged that a 
uniform reduction of one-third below 
regular rates be decided upon by the Com- 
mission. The railroads are stoutly op- 
posing any reduction under present con- 
ditions. A considerable delegation repre- 
senting various traveling salesmen’s or- 
ganizations were in attendance at the 
hearings. 

The commission has announced that 
its decision will be made public within 
thirty days, not only as to the rate of 
discount to be granted, but also as to the 
railroads over which the reductions will 
apply, as there will be a number of ex- 
ceptions to the rule where the commis- 
sion deems this advisable. 

A. T. MARKS. 





Further expressions have come from 
artists on the subject of rail fares and 
heavy hotel charges. These are in line 
with the protests already published. In 
response to MUSICAL AMERICA’S invitation 
to supply details of traveling expenses, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor of the De- 
troit Symphony, and concert pianist, 
writes to his New York manager as fol- 
lows: 

“Replying to your inquiry of Nov. 3, 
which came during my absence out West, 
I have this to say: The most flagrant 


case of extortionate charges of which I 
am aware 


is that of railroad rates 





charged to a single passenger when he is 
traveling and uses a so-called drawing 
room in a Pullman car. When I first 
came to this country the custom was to 
charge each passenger only one railroad 
ticket; then if he wished to have special 
accommodations he paid the Pullman com- 
pany according to their tariff; that is, 
if he used the lower berth he paid just 
for one berth. 
paid for two berths, and if he used the 
drawing room he paid five or six Pull- 
man fares. It. was never dreamt that 
the railroad company, which has nothing 
to do with the renting of the drawing 
room, could demand payment for an extra 
railroad ticket. This charge came, in- 
deed, far later. Now, as you know, a 
passenger must buy two railroad tickets 
for the use of a drawing room by night 
and for the use of a drawing room by 
day he must buy even three railroad 
tickets. This charge is as absurd as it 
is unjust. Why should a railroad com- 
pany be entitled to additional remunera- 
tion for something which it does not 
supply? In using a drawing room one is 
paying for additional comfort from the 
Pullman company and it seems to me 
that the Pullman company alone should 
be entitled to additional remuneration. 
“For an artist traveling professionally 
and continuously the use of a drawing 
room is not a luxury but a necessity. 
It is, as every person knows, impossible 
to get a good night’s rest in an ordinary 
sleeper when some of the passengers 
cough and some snore and some have 
whining and crying children. The whole 
arrangement of Pullman sleepers in this 
country is, of course, utterly inadequate. 
More than that, it is unhygienic, unexs- 
thetic and (I cannot help the use of the 
word) indecent. What can be more hor- 








If he used a section he 


rible than the sight of unwashed and 
unkempt women wandering through a 
Pullman car between 7 and 8 o’clock in 
the morning in full view of all other mal 
and female passengers? What can be 
more unesthetic than the sight of a fat 
man’s legs sticking out of his berth? | 
have recently been reading a book of 
memoirs by a distinguished artist, Sir 
George Henschel, who, among other 
things, describes American traveling as 
it was forty years ago. He apparently 
thinks that things have changed since 
then, but he is mistaken. The Pullman 
car to-day is exactly what it was forty 
years ago, according to Sir George 
Henschel’s description. 

“A radical reform should be made in 
this matter. The compartment system 
should be introduced everywhere and the 
charges for a compartment ought to be 
put within the reach of the average trav- 
eling man. If two passengers use a com- 
partment or a drawing room, they should 
pay for one railroad ticket each, but if 
the compartment is used by only one pas- 
senger, there is no reason why more tha! 
one railroad fare should be collected 
Thus opportunity would be afforded t 
travel comfortably and the expense would 
be kept within reason. 

“The system should also be introduced 
of selling single berths in a compartment 
just as it is done in Europe. Our ow 
American travelers, when they go t 
Europe, willingly buy a single berth i 
a ship’s cabin with another passenger and 
sometimes with three others. Why should 
not the same system prevail on railroads’ 
This would further serve to reduce thi 
cost of traveling.” 


STRAUSS WORK AT CAPITOL 





“Ein Heldenleben” Conducted by Rapee 
at New York Picture Theater 


Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben” was fea 
tured at the Capitol Theater last week 
and a modern tone poem thus joined tht 
film producer in providing entertainmen' 
for moving picture patrons. This was 
the first presentation of- the Straus: 
work in an American theater, and S. |! 
Rothafel considered the occasion so im 
portant that no other musical features 
were included on the program, excepting 
of course the incidental commentary 0! 
the screen situations. 

The orchestra was enlarged by 
provision of the additional instruments 
called for by the score, and fine perfo 
ances were conducted by Erno Rape 
who thus added to his prestige. 

Charles D. Isaacson delivered fron 
the stage a preliminary explanation © 
the composition, giving the story of 
tone poem and explaining the use of 
various themes, also the instruments 
the orchestra. 
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Delightful Artistry Marks Revival of ““Rosenkavalier™ 
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that is uninspired in both his symphonic 
and his theatrical music. 

No revaluation of the score is neces- 
sary at this time, though a few lines per- 
taining to the music will be appended. 
For the moment, the performance is of 
chief import. The Metropolitan has 
given the opera a first-class cast and has 
mounted it with new scenery imported 
from Vienna. The results compare 
favorably with, and _ possibly surpass, 
those of the representations which fol- 
lowed the New York premiére of the 
opera on Dec. 9, 1913. The singers of 
that date included Frieda Hempel, Otto 
Goritz, Margarete Ober, Hermann Weil, 
Anna Case, Rita Fornia and Albert 
Reiss. No one of them is a present mem- 
ber of the company, and of the old cast 
only Carl Schlegel and Pietro Audisio, 
both in small parts, have places in the 
new. Alfred Hertz conducted in 1913, 
and it is to be recalled that the first 
performance was given outside the sub- 
scription, at increased prices. 

In the present restoration, the two 
new artists introduced must be accorded 
first mention. Both have been widely 
known in Central Europe. Mr. Bender, 
especially, has come to the Metropolitan 
after having attained a place in the first 
rank of singing actors. To him fell the 
art of Baron Ochs, around whom cen- 
ers most of the fun, such as it is, of 
Hugo von Hoffmansthal’s farce and the 
Straussian exposition of it. It is a réle 
of plenty of girth and Bender filled it 
expansively, presenting a Hogarthian 
portrait which avoided much of the 
coarseness of Goritz’s characterization, 
though it may have lost something of 
iunderbuss humor thereby. His voice 
ame to the ear as a large and agree- 


} 


able one, responsive to the call for color- 


ng and humorous inflection, but the 


nature of the vocal writing of the part 


Cast for Revival of Strauss’ 
“Rosenkavalier” 


Easton 
(Début ) 
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Four of the Principals in the Metropolitan’s Restoration of Strauss’ Farcical Opera. At 


the Left, Florence Easton as the “Feldmarschallin.” 
“Octavian” and Marie Sundelius as “Sophie.” 


In the Center, Maria Jeritza as 
4 ee ” 
Right, Paul Bender as “Baron Ochs, 


the Réle in Which He Made His American Début: 





is not such as to disclose an artist’s 
equipment for downright good singing. 
Though of huge stature and command- 
ing poise, the new bass did not achieve 
his effects by sledge-hammer methods. 
There were always unction and a sug- 
gestion of reserve in his underscoring 
of his comedy points. 

Mr. Schiitzendorff’s vocal attainments 
must also be left for other operas to 
establish. His Faninal proved him a 
farceur of skill and of personality, and 
he was consistently droll without being 
extravagant. 


Successes for Favorite Artists 


In succeeding to the role of the 
F'eldmarschallin, Florence Easton called 
into play the best qualities of her art. 
Her singing in the last act trio had all 
its wonted silvery beauty of tone and 
she was altogether successful with the 
first act monologue. Her usual adapt- 
ability did not fail her in her picturiza- 
tion of the grande dame in negligée, 
draining the chalice of Octavian’s youth 
some passion; although the rdéle is one 


which suggests quite a different per- 
sonality, especially in the first scene, 
than that Mme. Easton brings to it. 
Her diction was clearer than that of 
any of the German artists in the cast. 

Mme. Jeritza’s Octavian was an im- 


personation of much charm, though per- 


haps less apt in its simulation of 
adolescent masculinity than Margarete 
Ober’s. For all her dégagé air, some of 


her gestures and bits of facial play re 
mained piquantly feminine. Her figure 
gave more nearly the suggestion of a 
boy’s straight lines than many would 
have expected. There were many grace 
ful and expressive details of acting to 


give the character an individual aspect, 
and the last act masquerade was alto- 
gether well done. Characteristic vocal 


faults, while by no means concealed, 





were less disturbing in this music than 
in parts where beauty of tone and style 
are first requisites. 

The success of Mme. Sundelius, who 
sang Sophie, already has been noted. 
The part is not one that calls for any 
exceptional dramatic gifts, but the mu- 
sie is of difficult tessitura and requires 
a singer of no little resourcefulness. 
Mme. Sundelius achieved it with musical 
tone and grace of style. 

Orville Harrold sang the superfluous 
but very difficult tenor air, “Di Rigori,” 
with opulence of voice and the necessary 
touch of affectation. 

Of the others in the cast of twenty 
or so, it is only necessary to mention 
separately Angelo Bada, whose Valzacchi 


was cleverly drawn, and _ Kathleen 
Howard, whose Annina was similarly 
engaging. Servants and lesser personal- 


ities popped on and off the stage with 
machine-like precision. The new stage 
director, it would seem, likes military 
smartness and promptitude. 

Of Mr. Bodanzky’s conducting, it can 
be said that it had its customary energy 
and nervous vitality. “Rosenkavalier” 
is not a score to call for Wagnerian 
sweep, and Mr. Bodanzky’s methods con- 
formed.to its demands for the liveliest 
accentuation. The “Presentation of the 
Rose,” one of the most brilliant episodes 
Strauss has penned, did not have all the 
glitter associated with it, but the fault 
was largely that of the setting, which 


does not lend itself—at least as it was 
lighted Friday night—to that visual 
radiance which should accompany the 
dazzling sunburst of the Straussian 
scoring. The new Viennese mountings 
were otherwise acceptable, but conven 


tional. 
Unsavory Elements Minimized 


As given Friday night, the auditor 
had to exercise an unnecessary diligence 
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to find those unsavory elements which 
caused one reviewer to write in 1913 that 
the work “is one to be taken through the 
nose.” The four-poster was apparently 
only an innocent onlooker in the first act, 
and to read into the Prelude what some 
key-hole imaginations have conceived it 
to represent seems the height of moral- 
istic supererogation. Subsequent “broad”’ 
situations have been variously mini- 
mized, and few listeners will concern 
themselves too closely with minor vulgar- 
ities of the German text. 

The Feldmarshallin’s monologue, the 
ending of the first act, some of Sophie’s 
music, the episode of the “Presentation 
of the Rose,” and the rapturous trio of 
the last act remain the pages of Strauss’ 
score which invite to rehearing. The 
sundry waltzes, over which much of the 
dialogue is suspended, lose for the most 
part, the effectiveness they would have 
in a typical Viennese light opera, by rea- 
son of the complexities into which they 
modulate, though the brilliantly orches- 
trated one at the end of the second act, 
to which Baron Ochs sings his lecherous 
refrain, ‘““Mit mir, mit mir keine Nacht 
dir zu lang’—capitally sung by Mr. 
Bender—again evoked the liveliest en- 
thusiasm of the evening at the revival. 
There are changes of key in these waltzes 
that are altogether enchanting, and 
there is no mistaking the cleverness with 
which much of the music continually 
mirrors the text, while the scoring can 
only be described as magical, yet all ends 
in a sense of lucubration and heaviness 
of foot. OSCAR THOMPSON. 


Chaliapin as “Boris” 


The towering artistic personality of 
Feodor Chaliapin, which revivified “Bo- 
ris Godounoff” at the Metropolitan last 
season when it seemed ready for the dis- 
‘ard, dominated the performance of the 
Moussorgsky work on Wednesday even- 
ing, the second night of the new season. 
His superb dramatic powers were again 
asserted in a characterization that has 
no duplicate in opera to-day. But this 
particular performance was not one of 
the great Russian’s best. He was some- 
times insecure and frequently sharp in 
his singing, and this seemed in turn to 
have an appreciable effect on the aban- 
don of his acting. But, even as thus 
diminished, the scene of the spectre and 
the farewell to the son were intensely 
moving. The performance otherwise 
went the way it has gone in recent sea 
sons—down hill. The choruses lacked 
much of their former Mr. Papi 
missed most of the Russianisms and 
much of the sting of the score. Orville 
Harrold was an explosive and not very 
convineing Dimitri. Margaret Matzen- 
auer was a regal Marina, but vocally 
not very happy in the role. Perhaps the 


zest. 


best singing of the performance was 

that of José Mardones as Pimenn. Save 

for Henriette Wakefield, the /:in/-eeper, 
[Continued on page 27] 
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Panizza W ould Set American Poems to Music 
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Chicago Opera’s New Conduc- 
tor Seeks Suitable Verses— 
Composer of Three Operas 
and Many Songs Now En- 
gaged on a Symphony—Dis- 
tinguished Career in Opera 
Houses of Europe and South 
America 


HICAGO, Nov. 18.—Which works of 

American poets lend themselves most 
readily to musical setting? Ettore 
Panizza, the conductor from La Scala, 
who made his American début with the 
Chicago Civic Opera Association last 
week, propounds the question. He wishes 
to set some American poems and is eager 
to secure suitable verses. Mr. Panizza 
has already made his mark in the field 
of song composition, his three volumes 
of settings.of Paul Verlaine having. at- 
tained wide popularity in France and 
Italy. He is at present working on a 
symphony for which he found his in- 
spiration in “The King and the Forest,” 
a romantic poem by Fausto Salvadori. 
This will probably be given its premiére 
in Chicago. At any rate Mr. Panizza 
hopes to produce it during his season 
here. 

The newcomer was born in Buenos 
Aires, of Italian parentage. He studied 
at the Conservatory of Milan and in his 
final examinations there he submitted his 
opera “I] Fidanzeto del Mare,” a work 
which was given in Buenos Aires in 1897 
and produced with success at many Ital- 
ian theaters. Mr. Polacco, who was re- 
sponsible for bringing Mr. Panizza to 
Chicago, condueted a presentation of the 
work in the Argentine. “Medio Evo 
Latino,” a trilogy, was the next big suc- 
cess of the youthful composer. After an 
enthusiastic reception in most of the Ital- 
ian theaters, following its premiére in 
Genoa in 1900, this work was also pre- 
sented in Buenos Aires, where it was 
conducted by Toscanini. Another work, 
*Aurora,” found the stage in the com- 
poser’s bir.h citv in 1908. Subsequently 
Mr. Panizza prepared a new edition of 
Berlioz’ theory of instrumentation which 
was published in three volumes in Milan, 
1913. 

Mr. Panizza began his career as a con- 
ductor in Rome, and all the larger cities 
of Italy have found him at the operatic 
helm. He also appeared at the Paris 
Opéra Comique and in South America. 
Prior to the war he conducted Italian 
répertoire at Covent Garden for several 
consecutive seasons. In 1919, at the re- 
quest of the Argentine government, he 
led “Gétterddmmerung” at the dedica- 
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Ettore Panizza, Conductor from La Scala, Milan. Who Made His Début with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Association Last Week 


tion of the Cologne, Buenos Aires. He 
went to La Scala in 1916. 

Students of heredity will find an in- 
teresting subject in the Chicago com- 
pany’s new conductor. His father was a 
celebrated ’cellist, an aunt had an estab- 
lished reputation as a singer, and -an 
uncle was a pianist of note. From his 
birth Ettore Panizza lived in an atmo- 
sphere of music and art, and, at the age 
of six, he made his first public appear- 
ance in Buenos Aires, playing his own 


accompaniments to his songs. His father 
was his first teacher but he was only 
twelve when he went to the Milan Con- 
servatory, where he completed his studies 
with distinction, winning first prizes in 
pianoforte and composition. 

In addition to his operatic works and 
song settings. Mr. Panizza has produced 
several symphonic works. He conducted 
two symphony seasons at San Remo, a 
Wagnerian season at Turin, and a num- 
ber of concerts at La Scala. 





Board of Federated Clubs Discusses 
Plans for the Asheville Convention 
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such as the N. F. M. C., in the near 
future. At the request of the British 
Music Society the Board voted to become 
an honorary member of the British 
organization and has been promised in 
return that the British Music Society 
will now become an honorary member 
of the N. F. M. C. 

“Educational Day,” under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Frances E. Clark, indicated 
gratifying progress in the betterment of 
public school music, and reported the 
starting of music memory contests 
throughout the country. Mrs. Clark has 
compiled a new course of study on en- 
semble music, which is recommended to 
all music clubs arranging programs of 
such music. 

The Junior Department, coming under 
this head, with Mrs. William John Hall 
as chairman, shows a membership of 450 
clubs, and a prospect of reaching the 
1000 mark by the time of the Asheville 
Convention. 

A statistical survey is being made for 
the first time by Mrs. William Armes 
Fisher which, when finished. will provide 
a complete history of the progress, 
activities and accomplishments of the 
musie clubs of the country, both feder- 
ated and unfederated. In this connec 
tion questionnaires, covering every phase 
of musical activities, have been prepared 
for the use of clubs, state and national 


organizations, the entire statistics to be 
ready by next June. 

Mrs. James H. Hirsch, librarian, who 
is instituting “A Music Section in Every 
Public Library” movement, reported 
large interest in this department, which 
is designed for the benefit of students 
of music, especially in the smaller towns. 
The work is being carried on through 
state chairmen of the Library Exten- 
sion with the aid of the clubs. 

Four new directors were appointed to 
the Board as follows: Mrs. Mary Wood 
Chase, of Chicago; Mrs. J. F. Hill, of 
Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. Edwin BB. 
Garrigues, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. A. 
H. Thomas, of Portland, Ore. 

The Publicity Department is carrying 
on important activities under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills, who 
also edits the Official Bulletin. A work 
which is arousing great interest through- 
out the country is the campaign insti- 
tuted by this department to interest the 
editors of the newspapers, chiefly in the 
smaller places, to have a music section 
in their Sunday papers. This is being 
done through State publicity chairmen 
using monthly news sheets sent out from 
the publicity office. Already 25 per cent 
of the newspapers have promised sup- 
port and are using these news items in 
their Sunday editions. 

The musical features of the session of 
the Federation Board included concerts 
in the ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford 


by the Matinée Musical Chorus, the 
Matinée Musical Club Orchestra, and 
the Harp Ensemble, and a program of 
American music by the Philadelphia 
Music Club in the Rose Gardens of the 
hotel, in which the Women’s Symphony, 
J. W. P. Lemon conductor, took part. 

The following national officers and 
Board members were present at one or 
more of the sessions: Mrs. Fisher, 
Boston; Mrs. Warner, Tarrytown, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Adams, North Carolina; Mrs. 
Yeager, Oak Park, IIl.; Mrs. Leverett, 
Alton, lll.; Mrs. Helen H. Mills, Mrs. 
Seiberling, Akron, O.; Mrs. Chase, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Lucas, Columbia, Mo.; Mrs. 
Ottoway, Port Huron, Mich.; Mrs. Schu- 
mann, Indianapolis; Mrs. Ella May 
Smith, Columbus, O. 

Others prominent in musical 
who were present included Mrs. 
gues, Mrs. Frances E, Clark, Mrs. 
Watrous, Mrs. Louise Chandler Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Clara Abbott, Mrs. E. H. 
Collins, Elizabeth Hood Latta, president 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Music 
Clubs; Mrs. Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, 
Mrs. Helen Pulaski Innes, Mrs. William 
Estabrooke, Agnes Clune Quinlan, Mrs. 
Emma Rous, Florence Adele Wightman, 
Florence Kenworthy, Blanche Hubbard, 
Dorothy Power, Katharine Leidy 
Springer and Mrs. John Joyce, Jr. 
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Mischa Elman to Wed on Dec. 24 

The marriage of Mischa Elman, vio 
linist, and Mildred Stone will take place 
on Dec. 24 in New York. After a few 
days’ stay in Atlantic City, they will 
leave for the Northwest and the Pacific 
Coast, where Mr. Elman will fulfill con- 
cert engagements. 


FEDERATION WINNERS IN 


INDIANAPOLIS PROGRAM 


Ukrainian Choir Sings Under Auspice 
of School Teachers—Organist 
in Recital 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 18.—Priz 
winners of the National Federation i 
the 1921 contest were presented in 
recital on the afternoon of Nov. 10 a 
the Masonic Temple, where a large audi 
ence welcomed a program given by D. 
vora Nadworney, contralto, and He: 
man Rosen, violinist. In the absenc 


of Gecrge Smith, baritone, who wa 
on the program for two groups, Mis 
Nadworney and Mr. Rosen supplied e» 
tra numbers. Helen Julia Smith of h 
dianapolis, was summoned at a lat 
hour to play the accompaniments fo 
Miss Nadworney. 

The first of a series of concerts spo: 


sored by the Indianapolis Federation of 


Public School Teachers was given 0) 
Sunday evening, Nov. 12, when th 
Ukrainian National Chorus sang at th 
Murat Theater. Its singing, under th 
baton of Alexander Koshetz, was d: 
cidedly attractive. Nina Koshetz was a: 
artistic soloist and was well supporte 
at the piano by Nicolas Stember. 


Clarence Eddy, organist, gave one of 


his characteristic programs in the Cad). 
Tabernacle on Nov. 13, playing a Bac! 
Toccata and Fugue and numbers by, 


Pietro Yon, Enrico Bossi, T. J. Morgan. 


Albert Ketelbey and others. The pr 
gram was enthusiastically greeted. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


APPEAL TO AID GERICKE 





American Corfductors Rally to Help of 
Former Colleague in Vienna 

A committee of conductors has be: 
formed by Walter Damrosch to assist 
collecting funds for the 
Wilhelm Gericke, for thirteen years co: 
ductor of the Boston Symphony, who 
in straitened financial circumstances 
Vienna, the war and the depreciation 
values having swept away most of |! 
savings. Mr. Damrosch is treasurer 
this committee, which also compris 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Leopold Stokows} 
Pierre Monteux, Frederick Stock, Alfre: 
Hertz and Artur Bodansky. America 
owes much to Mr. Gericke and his mini 
trations as a musician, while his gentl: 
ness and modesty won him many friend 
in the United States. All those desiring 
to help the fund may send their sul 
scriptions to Mr. Damrosch, 146 Ea 
Sixty-first Street. Among the amount 
so far received are $500 each from M1 
Stokowski, Mr. Gabrilowitsch, Mr. Mo: 
teux, Mr. Stock and Mr. Damrosch. 


assistance 


Elizabeth Cueny Visits New York 


Elizabeth Cueny, concert manager 
St. Louis and president of the Nationa 
Concert Managers’ Association, was 
New York this week on her first offic 
visit East since her election. Miss Cue! 
will go to Washington next month to at 
tend the semi-annual meeting of 
Association when it goes before the S« 
ate to discuss the admission tax questio 

EUGENE, ORE.—A concert bureau | 
been organized by Dr. John J. Land 
bury, dean of the University Schoo! 
Music, with Owen Calloway of Corva! 
as director, to take care of requests ma 
upon members of the faculty for recita 





MUSICALAMERICA’ 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


persons of 
highest integrity who 
know local musical 
field intimately will be 
considered as corre- 
spondents Excellent 
opportunity to perform 
definite service in 
Musical America’s 
nation-wide construc- 
tive program. State 
qualifications 
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Frieda Hempel Finds Europe Playing Second Fiddle — 


MT MM NUALUUUADHEADOADNUEUOOUEUL LULA HUUUUENUELAINN TUNUAEUNUUEAAT tH! 


Believes Day Is Not Far Off 
When New York Will Be 
Recognized as Music Center 
of World—Advocates More 
Friendly Attitude Towards 
Contemporary Composers 
—Old World Still Leads in 
Creative Work— Would 
Like to See Men Like Schre- 
ker and Pfitzner Better 
Known Here—Pays High 
Tribute to American Wom- 
en and Their Clubs 
FTER a summer spent in resting, 
with the exception of a half dozen 

concerts, Frieda Hempel has begun an- 

other season in America. Among the 
new convictions which the soprano ac- 
quired while abroad is the certainty that 

America, culturally speaking, has come 

of age and, so far as music is concerned, 

offers more than Europe, in present cir- 
cumstances of economic and _ political 
turmoil, is able to put forward. 


“There is nothing to be found abroad,” 
said Miss Hempel, “‘which we do not have 


here in America and which we do not 
have in a better form in America. It is 
Europe which plays the second fiddle. 


No sooner does a new artist gain distinc- 
tion than he signs a contract for appear- 
ances, opera or concert, in America, and, 
from then on, Europe must wait to hear 
him in the odd moments when he is not 
busy on the other side of the Atlantic. 
“In London, where I gave two concer 
on my way here from Switzerland,” con- 
tinued Miss Hempel, “the best artists of 
the season were those who were stopping 
there on their way to America. Ruffo, 
Chaliapin—all bound for New York. The 
Olympic on a recent voyage afforded a 
fine illustration of this fact. At the 
ship’s concert a group of artists was 
heard which could not possibly be en- 
gaged by any manager for a single pro- 
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Two New Studies of Frieda Hempel, 
This Season. 
Within the Next 


gram. There was Feodor Chaliapin, Josef 
Hofmann, Bronislaw Huberman and 
myself on one program. In addition to 
this group, the Flonzaley Quartet was on 


Two Seasons 


The Soprano Will Return to the Opera Stage in Europe Next Summer 


board returning for the season in Amer- 
ica. 

“Only one thing might be wished for 
here in America, and that is a more 


PUTTER HULL LLLP ALLL oe oo | 


TAUNTS 


Who Recently Began a Concert Tour Which Will Take Her to Many Cities of the United States 


and Will Probably Be Heard Here in Opera 


friendly attitude towards contemporary 
composers. Many of the moderns are 


[Continued on page 11] 





The Complete 


N these days of speed, a student of the 
piano must know essentials and how to 
master them most quickly and thorough- 
ly. But whether his gifts be few or 
many, he must love music enough to be 
willing to labor for success in it. Even 
a person with no aptitude at all, whose 
only asset is a great love for the art, 
will eventually accomplish much. 
Granted natural aptitude, health, pa- 
tience and perseverance, the learner must 
concentrate on essentials to save time 
and money. Fortunate he is, if he lives 
America, for he has here the greatest 
exponents of modern pianism as models. 
first that those who stand 
highest possess wonderful variety of 
touch; the piano seems to give forth 
ther sounds and colors and often not to 
sound like a piano at all. The touch of 
the artist upon the keys has clearness, 
delicacy and swiftness. 
The student wishes to acquire these 
jualities for himself, but must know how 
Let us see if we can make 


He observes 


variety, power, 


to go- about it. 
this clear in a few words. 

Clearness is achieved only through well 
leveloped finger action, practiced not 
mly at the start but throughout, when 


the tempo is moderate enough to permit 


t. Fingers are held in ‘a raised position, 
‘eady to descend on the keys the instant 
thes are needed. While awaiting their 


Pianist: Essentials of His Art 


A “Nutshell” Discourse on Technique and Natural Equipment—The Palette of Touch and Its 
Many Colors—Power, Delicacy and Velocity Considered—Tone and Arm Weight and Im- 
portance of Firm Fingers—The Spirit of the Music and Its Interpretation 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 


“cue,” they remain “at attention” above 
the keys, not resting on them, as is often 
erroneously taught. The greatest artists 
of our time stand for this principle, so 
it behooves would-be pianists to cultivate 
it with the greatest care. 

Variety of touch is almost endless in 
its possibilities. Primarily, it is secured 
through the fundamental colors of legato, 
or smoothly connected tones; marcato, 
secured by lifting the finger off when the 
tone has sounded half its value; staccato, 
or instantaneously detached touch; non- 
legato, tone held for three-quarters of its 
value. With these fundamental colors on 
the palette, endless modifications may be 
made. Leschetizky once remarked he 
could enumerate sixteen kinds of stac- 
cato, and there were many more besides. 

Power depends on the combination of 
two seemingly antagonistic ideas—firm- 
ness and relaxation. Fingers are firm 
with arched hand, while the arm, from 
shoulder to wrist, is relaxed. Its weight 
ean be brought to bear on the fingers, 
which must stand up under the weight. 
The result is a rich, warm tone, neces- 
sarily with power 

Delicacy is more difficult to attain than 
power. Practising with power is a great 
aid, when alternating with softer pas- 
sages, for these will become clear without 
being indistinct and mussy. 

Velocity is the result of quickness of 
thought first of all, then quickness of 
action. Some players assert they can 
never play rapidly. It is because they 
have never cultivated quick finger action. 
When this quickness is acquired at the 
start, velocity can be gradually attained. 


UU ie 


It may be added that the metronome is a 
great help in acquiring velocity, once 
correct principles of finger action are 
established. 

We have already considered touch as 
one of the essentials of piano playing. 
We see that it must be clear, then have 
variety, power, delicacy and velocity. 
The result of a good touch should be a 
varied and beautiful tone. 

Tone must first and always have qual- 
ity, just as the singer’s voice must have 
resonance. Many players who have a big 
technique do not seem to possess quality 
or depth of tone. The tone they bring 
out of the instrument seems thin, super- 
ficial, watery; it does not arrest atten- 
tion or mean anything. What is the 
trouble? 


Relaxation and Tone 


Tone is found lacking in resonance 
and quality because it lacks arm weight. 
Lhevinne, speaking of arm weight, states 
that it should always be used in-greater 
or less degree even in pianissimo pas- 
sages. And how is arm weight produced, 
you ask? Through relaxation. Now we 
have reached bottom at last. -The player 
must have the right sort of relaxation 
before his weighted arm will produce the 
beautiful carrying quality so much de- 
sired. 

The tone of a great pianist is his me- 
dium to express the thought and emotion 
of the master musicians. Chopin had a 
small, delicate tone, Liszt a powerful and 
brilliant one. Rubinstein and Paderew- 
ski tell of their long quest for beautiful 
tone quality. They both understood the 


arm weight principle, so their experi- 
ments were directed toward developing 
variety in tonal coloring. If we think 
of the many pianists now before the 
public, we must admit that each differs 
from the rest in the character of tone 
production, showing that it is possible to 
manipulate inanimate keys in such a way 
as to make them express individual qual- 
ities. 


Firm Fingers a Necessity 


The requisites for tone of beauty and 
quality are, briefly: Firm fingers, elastic 
wrists, arm weight, an ear trained to 
distinguish fine shades and musical in- 
telligence. 

Firm fingers are a 
where in piano playing. Pressure exe1- 
cises for all fingers, particularly the 
weak ones, are excellent for this purpose. 
Studies in variety of tone at the piano 
bring much better results if preceded by 
this kind of work. Edwin Hughes says: 
“It is ease of tone production on the 
piano which leads to carelessness as to 
the kind of tone produced.” “Tone quality 
is a distinct factor in musical interpre- 
tation,” says Eugene Heffley. “It is not 
a mere question of using the various 
marks of expression, it is more subtle 
than that; it is the quality of tone I 
seek,” 

“The principal thing in piano playing,’ 
declares Marguerite Melville-Liszniew- 
ska, “is tone, a beautiful sympathetic 
quality, as nearly like the human voice 
as possible. One should strive to make 
everything one touches beautiful, if it be 
only the scale of C, or a Czerny study.” 

Good tone depends largely upon the 
player’s position before his instrument; 
the way in which he holds his hand and 
fingers; the condition of the muscles of 
his arms, hands and fingers; the firmness 
and power of his fingers; his understand- 
ing of relaxation; his ‘ability to listen 
and judge the quality of tone produced ; 
his ability to apply to tone the spirit and 
meaning ‘of the music. 

In the quest for the essentials of 
artistic piano playing, we come to the 


necessity every- 
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Lively Week of Concerts Vies with the Opera in New York 
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Noted Names Numerous in the Recital Halls of Manhattan— 
Hofmann and Siloti Head Pianists—Schumann Heink, 
Calvé and de Gogorza Among Volcalists—Old and New 
Violins Compared in Recital Test 
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| LTHOUGH the opening of the 
opera season shifted the center 


of interest in New York’s music from 
the concert halls to the Metropolitan, 
recitalists of last week did not want 
for audiences. Noted names were 
numerous in the array of artists ap- 
pearing. Among pianists, Josef Hof- 
mann and Alexander Siloti attracted 
most note. Julia Glass was another 
keyboard recitalist. Francis Moore 
appeared with Hugo Kortschak in a 
sonata program. Erna Rubinstein, 
Paul Bernard and Michael Banner 
were violinists of the week, the last- 
named giving a demonstration of the 
relative merits of old and new violins. 

Singers included Ernestine Schumann 
Heink, appearing before the Rubinstein 
Club; Emma Calvé, Emilio de Gogorza, 
Dmitri Dobkin, Ethel Grow, and Gita 
Glazé, a Russian artist, who made her 
American début. Titta Ruffo, Yvonne 
D’Arle and Erwin Nyiregyhazi partici- 
pated in the second of the Biltmore Musi- 
cales. Margaret Nicoloric, pianist; J. 
Steel Jamison, tenor, and Harold Mills, 
baritone, appeared in a joint program. 
The Sinsheimer Quartet gave the first of 
its new series of concerts and provided 
the only chamber music of the week. A 
popular program was given by the Irish 
Regiment Band of Toronto, Canada, in 
the Hippodrome. 


Ethel Grow, Nov. 14 


An all-American program was pre- 
sented by Ethel Grow, contralto, in her 
song recital at Aeolian Hall on Nov. 14. 
Miss Grow, who was heard here last sea- 
son, displayed a voice much better in the 
lower phrases than in the higher reaches, 
when notes were often forced. Her dic- 
tion is excellent. Miss Grow sang more 
than thirty airs and ditties dating from 
revolutionary to modern days; Francis 








Organist and Choirmaster of one of the largest 
churehes in the south of Scotland desires post in 
one of the Western States. Los Angeles would suit. 
Music pupils would be required. Applicant possesses 
excellent character and professional reputation; also, 
diplomas from the Royal College of Organists and 
Trinity College, London. Twenty-five years’ exper- 
ience as organist and music teacher. Address Box 
205, Musical America. 


studio for study. 


TO RENT by hour attractive 
Telephone mornings 


Madison Avenue and 35th St. 
before 9:30, Murray Hill 8857. 





Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 
Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 
American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. Ad- 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia. 











PARAMOUNT PICTURES®.\.™=| 
Theaters under direction of. Hugo Riesenfeld. 


RIVOLI Broadway and 49th St. 
ADOLPH ZUKOR PRESENTS 
A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production 
“SINGED WINGS” 
With Bebe Dan‘els and Conrad Nagel 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer conducting 


RIALTO Broadway and 42d St. 
TECH NICOLOR Presents 
“THE TOLL OF THE SEA” 
In Natural Colors 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting. 
Phone Circle 5500 


CAPITOL siore"Ciccie 5509 


World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week commencing Sunday, Nov. 26 

Goldwyn Presents 
“HUNGRY HEARTS” 
By Anzia Yezierska 
BARBARA LULL 
Phenomenal Young Violinist 
Soloists: Betsy Ayres and William Robyn 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
Erno Rapee, Conductor 
Capitol Ballet Corps 
Presentations by Rothafel 














Broadway at 5ist St. 








Hopkinson was represented, and the pro- 
gram included works of Henry Holden 
Huss and Horace Johnson in manu- 
script; also numbers by Nevin, Mac- 
Dowell, Carpenter, Kramer and Deems 
Taylor. A fair-sized audience applauded 
the singer generously. Charles Albert 
Baker was an admirable ——e 





Dmitry Dobkin, Nov. 14 


Dmitry Dobkin, Russian tenor, inter- 
ested a large audience in songs of various 
countries in his recital at the Town Hall 
on Nov. 14. Naturally he made a fea- 
ture of those of his own country, and, as 
at his concert last year, was at his best 
in operatic music. In Lenski’s aria from 
“Eugene Oniegin,” he portrayed emotion 
with sure touch and a fine sense of the 
innate beauty of this melody. Similarly, 
Lohengrin’s “Narrative,” sung in Ger- 
man, was delivered with remarkable 
breadth of style and convincing sin- 
cerity. These two excerpts stood out in 
the program by reason of their distinc- 
tive treatment; but there was much also 
to attract in Mr. Dobkin’s interpretation 
of a collection of miscellaneous songs 
from various sources. He sings in- 
variably with taste and judgment, .and 
his artistic sense enables him to make 


light of certain limitations of vocal 
quality. Giuseppe Bamboschek was a 


refined accompanist. Marie Deutscher 
assisted in a couple of violin obbligatos. 
Mr. Dobkin was many times recalled and 
encores were insisted upon. P. ds Me 





Sinsheimer Quartet, Nov. 14 


The Sinsheimer Quartet with the 
assistance of Eugene Bernstein at the 
piano in the Schumann Quintet in E 
Flat presented a program in the Wur- 
litzer Auditorium on Tuesday evening of 
last week. The program included the 
Mozart Quartet in B Flat, Theme and 
Variations by Arensky and two Mor- 
ceaux by Glazounoff: “In Modo Antico” 
and “Orientale.” In the Arensky num- 
ber and the more brilliant passages of 
the Schumann work the Quartet was at 
its best. Its playing had verve and zeal 
rather than refinement of nuance ana 
delicacy. The tone of the ensemble was 
at times rich and colorful, but there 
were moments when lapses from the 
pitch marred an otherwise satisfying 
performance. In the closing number 
the Quartet was finely assisted by Mr. 
Bernstein, who exhibited a marked ap- 
preciation of the essentials of ensemble 
playing, and added a tone-quality and 
balance that made Schumann’s fine 
work the high-water mark of the eve- 
ning for all concerned. S. D. 





Isadora Duncan, Nov. 14 


Making the first of two farewell ap- 
pearances in Carnegie Hall, Isadora 
Duncan danced to the music of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Symphony, “Pathétique,” his 
Marche Slave and the Scherzo from 
Scriabine’s First Symphony. She was 
assisted by the Russian Symphony under 
Modest Altschuler, which added Tchai- 
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kovsky’s Overture, “1812,” and the Idyll 
from Scriabine’s Second Symphony. The 
wretched playing of the orchestra was 
too obtrusive to permit the focusing of 


attention upon Miss Duncan’s 7. 





American Artists, Nov. 15 


Margaret Nikoloric, pianist, J. Steel 
Jamison, tenor, and Walter Mills, bari- 
tone, appeared in an interesting pro- 
gram at the Town Hall on Nov. 15. To 
her playing, Margaret Nikoloric brings 
a good technique, a fine touch and all the 
earmarks of the Leschetizky school. She 
did Ornstein’s Arabesque ‘Shadowed 
Waters,” Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G 
Minor and Chopin’s Study in A Minor 
with dash and vigor. Her program also 
included compositions by Brahms, De- 
bussy and others. Mr. Jamison, accom- 
panied by J. Warren Erb, and Walter 
Mills, baritone, accompanied by Dwight 
Anderson, were much applauded in a 
program of Italian, German and Ameri- 
can songs. Mr. Jamison’s voice was at 
its best in piano and pianissimo pas- 
sages. Mr. Mills disclosed a baritone of 
the oratorio order. The concert was the 
first of the American Artists’ Series ar- 
ranged by Betty Tillotson for this win- 
ter. C. M. 


Paul Bernard, Nov. 16 


Paul Bernard, a young violinist, made 
a premature first appearance in a recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Thursday evening, and 
had his ambition encouraged by the 
zealous plaudits of a large audience of 
his friends, who compelled him to repeat 
Tchaikovsky’s “Melodie” and add other 
encores to a program that included the 
Charlier-Auer arrangement of Vitali’s 
“Chaconne,” a Goldmark Concerto, Kreis- 
ler’s transcription of a Mozart Rondo, 
and pieces by Chopin-Wilhelmj, Ries, and 
Vieuxtemps. He disclosed a nimble and 
fairly accurate finger technique, but fre- 
quent faulty intonation, and his tone was 
seldom as pure as it was large and warm 
in quality. Even in the loudly applauded 
Tchaikovsky piece there was no indica- 





tion of interpretative ability. David 
Sapiro provided discreet piano accom- 
paniments. G. W. H. 





Julia Glass, Nov. 16 


With a little more maturity in years 
Julia Glass may reach the heights of 
the few. This was an impression car- 
ried away from her recital at Aeolian 
Hall on Nov. 16. When this young 
pianist made her début here two years 
ago, and when a little later she played 
as soloist with the National Symphony, 
she was generally acclaimed as an art- 
ist of great promise. Her playing ot 
some of the numbers of her interesting 
program on this latest occasion proved 
that she is indeed a fine artist. Brilliant 
technique, dash, vitality and remark- 
able delicacy of touch, sparkling play 
and much soul were qualities manifested 
in her performance of Chopin’s B Minor 
Sonata and in “Hark, Hark, the Lark” 
of Schubert-Liszt. Her program in- 
cluded Brahms’ “Capriccio” and Mosz- 
kowski’s “Etincelles” played by Miss 
Glass with glittering brilliance. There 
were also Bach-Tausig and Raff num- 
bers. A fair-sized audience applauded 
enthusiastically. C. M. 





Biltmore Musicale, Nov. 17 


Yvonne D’Arle, soprano, Titta Ruffo, 
baritone, and Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pian- 
ist, collaborated in the second of the 
Biltmore Musicales Friday morning of 


last week. George McManus assisted a 
accompanist for the _ singers. Mis 
D’Arle, one of the most promising o 
the younger members of the Metropoli 
tan Opera forces, began the progran 
with a Mozart air and later presente: 
songs by Carey, Ferrari and Thran 
Mr. Ruffo used his big voice with vivi 
effect in the air, “Per mi Giunto” fron 
“Don Carlos,” and was heard also i: 
songs by Denza and Buzzi-Peccia. Th: 
two singers united their voices at th 
close of the program in a duet fron 
“Thais,” Mr. Nyiregyhazi played tw. 
groups, including a Brahms Hungaria) 
dance, Liszt’s “Rigoletto” Fantasie. A 
Sinding Prelude and a Grieg Nocturn 
disclosing again those unusual qualitie 
that have been noted at his recitals 
There was a large audience and ver, 
hearty applause. B. B. 





Erna Rubinstein, Nov. 17 


Absolutely self-possessed, Erna Rubin 
stein, who is still a mere child, faced a 
big audience at the Carnegie Hall on 
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Weight and Relaxation 
Method for the Pianoforte 


By JACOB EISENBERG 
(A Text Book Profusely Illustrated) 


WEIGHT and RELAXATION 
Method for the Pianoforte 

3y JACOB EISENBERG 
analyzes the causes for absence 
of progress among piano. stu- 
dents. 


It makes you think and then pro- 
ceeds to show how to overcome 
and eradicate the apparent evils. 


It explains the method of play- 
ing in clear, simple and non- 
technical language and helps you 
to acquire a positive or conscious 
knowledge of the mechanical de- 
tails in piano playing. 

In this work you will find explained 
to you what to do and how to do it. 
You will be made conscious of every 
natural movement of the body, arms, 


hands and fingers. 


Send for it. Your money will be re- 
turned if you find that you have net 
profited by having it. You to be the 
sole judge. 





JACOB EISENBERG PUB. CO. 
P. O. Box 162, Sta. G, New York City 


Will you please send me a copy of WEIGHT AND 
RELAXATION METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE by 
JACOB EISENBERG. 

I will pay the postman $1.50 (plus postage) upon 


its arrival. 

(Or you may send $1.50 with your order and we 
will send it to you post paid.) 

It is understood, however, that in either case, I am 
the sole judge of the value of this book to me. If I 
am not thoroughly satisfied with it I may return it 
within five days and receive my money back im 
mediately. 

Signed 
ee 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The opening night of the opera was 
like many another—crowded house, great 
display of fashion and jewels, the foyer 
between the acts filled with the usual col- 
lection of artists and ex-artists, would-be 
débutantes, newspaper men of high and 
low degree; the opera box displaying the 
usual rows of bachelors who look like 
so many penguins. There was, how- 
ever, in the fashionable part of the audi- 
ence, that is to say in the boxes, a notable 
absence of the younger social element. 
Where was it? I think you would have 


Bfound it at the horse show, which at- 


tracts the sporty crowd more than opera 
ever could do. 

Then there was another attraction 
which carried off a number of the intel- 
lectuals and that was the opening night 
of the two-week season of Mlle. Sorel 
and the members of the Comedie Fran- 
caise, Who have come to us on a visit 
and for which the houses were sold out 
in advance—that is, they were sold out 
to the speculators. There were also other 
important events in the dramatic world 
that attracted large audiences. 

It all goes to show that New York has 
grown not only in population but in 
wealth and culture to a point where it 
is quite able to fill the houses for several 
important events, even if these clash 
with regard to being given on the same 
sie * * 1 

In looking around the boxes, several 
familiar faces were missed and certain 
hewcomers were in evidence. One of 
those who were missed was the late Mrs. 
George Gould, formerly Edith Kingdon 
of Augustin Daly’s noted theatrical com- 
pany. She was a great lover of opera, 
hough her husband, George Gould, who 
has since married and gone to Europe, 
never cared for it. 

Her box, I believe, has come into the 
lands of Frank Munsey, owner of the 
New York Herald, Sun and other publi- 
‘ations, which, under his very capable 
management, have taken on new life. 
The presence of Mr. Munsey in the horse- 
shoe is a distinct sign of the times and 
shows that the journalistic fraternity is 
getting a foothold among the social élite. 


* * * 


There was a good deal of curiosity 
ith regard to Mme. Jeritza’s perform- 
fice, whose J'osca made a startling suc- 
ess last season. Would she maintain 
‘te hold she had on public favor? - It 
Fould be said at once that she main- 
4ined her reputation, though there were 
me who said she was not received with 
fe same enthusiasm as she was last 
fason. I have always felt that it was 
great pity that she could not have come 
“us eight years ago, when the war pre- 
‘nted her acceptance of the offer that 
7attl made her. Then we would have 
een able to judge her when at her best. 
bt am inclined to agree with our friend, 
‘chard Aldrich, that is if he wrote the 
Police in the Times, He characterizes 
Im:. Jeritza’s voice as one of power and 
‘Tamatic expressiveness, but not marked 
y the purest beauty of smoothness and 
isc ous quality, forcible and pregnant 
1 ceclamation rather than refined by the 
10'.er graces of fine vocalization. 


With regard to her acting. While she 
repeated her sensational success in the 
singing of the “Vissi d’Arte” on the 
floor, where Scarpia has thrown her, it 
seemed to me that it was not spontane- 
ous, but due to the direction of such able 
and experienced stage managers as we 
know they have in Vienna. It is right 
here that she differs so largely from 
Geraldine Farrar, with whose Tosca she 
naturally invites comparison, because 
Farrar was the last impersonator of the 
role at the Met. 

While some of the things that Farrar 
did might be considered outré, and while 
certain of the costumes, especially the 
headdresses that la Geraldine wore were 
not always in character with the rdéles 
she sang, at the same time you always 
felt that whatever she did, whatever she 
wore was the expression of her own in- 
dividuality. It was her way of seeing 
the situation, her way of doing things. 
Naturally, she had received a great deal 
of advice, notably from that great artist, 
Scotti, who was her devoted friend for 
many years. But with all that, there 
was a naturalness even when she was 
most exaggerated in Farrar that you 
could not fail to feel. With Jeritza it 
is the contrary. You feel as if she were 
executing, with great charm and won- 
derful intelligence, something that she 
never would have thought of herself. 
Yet she says she is absolutely original 
and works out her own ideas. 

x * * 

Martinelli, who was the Cavaradossi, 
astonished even his friends. His voice 
has grown in power. His acting is more 
easy. He has lost much of the stiffness 
that he used to have and which detracted 
from the effectiveness of his presenta- 
tion. They say he has been studying 
hard during the vacation period. 

At any rate, the improvement both in 
his acting and singing, was so marked 
that even those that are not particularly 
inclined to favor him had to be enthusi- 
astic in their praise. He did much to 
answer those who, while admitting that 
he is a tenor of the first rank, have 
nevertheless insisted that he had reached 
a certain point where he had stopped. 
Now, however, he has shown that he is 
capable of rising to greater heights, and 
if his present improvement continues he 
need fear no rivals. 

Scotti naturally got a great reception. 
He evidently still maintains the tremen- 
dous hold he has won on public favor. In 
his particular réles he stands alone. 

* ” 

Apropos of Martinelli—his press agent 
furnished to the Sun a lovely picture 
showing Giovanni playing a game called 
“Mah Jongg,” which he learned on a 
recent tour of the Orient. The rules 
of the game are most intricate. We are 
informed that if an artist can remember 
the parts of a dozen operas, he should 
have no difficulty with the intricacies of 
this Chinese game. We are also further 
informed that now Giovanni spends his 
evenings at home with Mrs. Martinelli. 

Have you noticed in the press the great 
difference with which the lives of lead- 
ing artists, operatic and otherwise, are 
treated? One morning we have two col- 
umns of scandal about an artist. Not 
long after this is followed by a picture 
of domestic bliss in which another artist 
is shown with his wife on his neck and 
his children in his arms. This is evi- 
dently intended to prove to the public 
that not all artists, male or female, are 
really bad, but that some, including of 
course Martinelli, are home builders and 
home lovers, especially if they take a 
tour of the Orient and acquire a liking 
for “Mah Jongg.” 

+# * 

One of the curious features of the 
opening night at the Metropolitan is that 
about twice as many people try to get 
in as the house can accommodate. Many 
of these are not interested in opera nor 
in the particular opera that is given, but 
they want to be in at the first night of 
the season. This makes them think they 
are “in society,” whereas, bless their 
hearts, they are only “in the push.” 

Gatti has come to realize what I have 
said time and time again, that the first 
night at the Metropolitan is a _ social 
rather than an artistic event. That is 

where the society people and others meet 
after the long vacation and have a chance 
to exchange experiences and have a good 
time generally. It is the one reason why 
it is a mistake to bring out any opera 
that is not well known, because the audi- 
ence is more interested in itself than it 
is in what is going on on the stage—for 
one night only. 
* * 

From time to time, when I have re- 
ferred to certain artists drawing full 
houses while others did not, I have re- 
ceived communications asking me how 
that could be determined. The Metro- 


politan box office keeps a record of the 
receipts of each night. Not only are the 
members of the company named who 
took part in the performance, but the 
weather and the counter attractions are 
noted. A most rigid system is observed 
which gives the manager and the direc- 
tors an absolute means of judging just 
what the receipts were, how the audience 
behaved and what the press thought of it. 

This means much. When, for instance, 
an artist approaches Impresario Gatti 
with a demand for more money on ac- 
count of his claim that he is drawing 
large audiences, Gatti has only to refer 
to the records to prove to that artist 
that he is laboring under a misappre- 
hension, and that on other nights artists 
not of such distinction as the seeker for 
more dollars have drawn as much and 
perhaps more. Even our leading the- 
aters maintain similar records, which is 
all the producer of plays has to go by 
in estimating the degree of popular favor 
with which his productions are received. 

There have been artists at the Metro- 
politan who have enjoyed a great deal 
of public favor, who have been highly 
praised by the press, and yet they did 
not draw. This is particularly true of 
certain of the distinguished French art- 
ists, which naturally brings up the ques- 
tion of French opera. It has been, I 
believe, the experience of managers, and 
particularly of Impresario Gatti, that it 
does not draw as well as Italian opera 
or German. 

There is a reason for this. In the 
first place, if we go back a few years, 
we will find that really nothing but 
Italian opera used to be given. Then 
along came German opera. True, some 
French operas were given by companies 
imported under the management of Grau, 
but these appearances were limited to 
the lighter operas of Offenbach and 
others, so that it may be said that the 
public taste has not yet been educated to 
appreciate French opera in the sense 
that it appreciates German and Italian 
opera. This holds good in Europe, where 
in many of the large cities Italian and 
German operas go better than French, 
except, of course, in Paris and in other 
French cities. 

na + cd 


Writing about the French reminds me 
that Mrs, Patrick Campbell, the noted 
English actress, who was with us some 
years ago, has just published a work 
entitled “My Life and Some Letters,” 
in the course of which she refers to some 
things that Sara Bernhardt said about 
this country, of which she was very ap- 
preciative. 

Mrs. Campbell herself said that she 
thought if the secret of married happi- 
ness lies in politeness, the palm should 
be given to the Frenchman in Europe 
and the Chinaman in Asia. Personally 
she said she thought the manners of 
American men more kindly, of French- 
men more courteous, of Englishmen more 
sincere, of Irishmen—God defend us!— 
said she. 

I don’t think the lady’s conclusions as 
to the Irish are justified. It can be said 
of them, and especially of the Irish 
peasants, that they are the most diffident 
wooers on this earth. A young Irishman 
making love to a girl, whether seated in 
a chair or on a log, would express his 
affection with badinage, with little sly 
winks, but he would not rush at her like 
an Italian or fall on his knees before 
her like the Frenchman, vowing he would 
blow his brains out before midnight if 
she would not accept him. A cultured 
Irishman is one of the finest gentlemen 


in the world. 
* - of 


When John Philip Sousa gave a con- 
cert a few Sundays ago in Binghamton, 
N. Y., under the auspices of the noted 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, the recre- 
ational director of that renowned con- 
cern, Harold F. Albert, was promptly 
arrested on the complaint of the Bing- 
hamton Ministerial Association for vio- 
lating the ordinances governing the ob- 
servance of Sunday. 

The issue is to be fought, I believe, in 
the courts. 

It seems Mr. Albert engaged Sousa 
and his band to come to Binghamton. 
Tickets, which were largely bought by 
the employees of the Endicott-Johnson 
Company, were sold at 25 cents, the com- 
pany meeting the difference between the 
cost of the band and the receipts. 

Sousa. after the concert was over. 
when informed of the arrest, said: “The 
clergymen and their church choir singers 
are being paid for their services on Sun- 
day. Why should not I and my band be 
paid for ours?” 

Sousa also said that he thought there 
was more inspiration in the marches he 
has written than in the sermons of the 
ministers who objected to the concert. 


Viafora’s Pen Studies 
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Romano Romani, Who Is Superintendent 
of International Recording for the 
Columbia Graphophone Company, Has 
Been in Music Since He Was a Child. He 
Has Three Operas to His Credit, “Fedra,” 
“Rosana,” and “Zulma,” and of These, the 
First-Named Is Rated as the Most Suc- 


cessful 





It is a great pity that some ministers 

are so narrow-minded that they do not 
realize that recreation is as much a 
human need, especially for wage earners, 
as the bread they eat, the bed they sleep 
on and the air they breathe, and in re¢re- 
ation music must ever hold a command- 
Ing position. 
_ When the masses of the people enjoy 
in peace some beautiful music, those 
who provide it are really doing the same 
work, though perhaps on different lines, 
which the ministers are endeavoring to 
do, and that is to make humanity better 
and to make life sweeter. It does not 
help the cause of religion that even an 
innocent concert is objected to by the 
ministers. It suggests that the minis- 
ters are afraid of the competition. 

The Endicott-Johnson Company of 
Binghamton, who employ some 12,000 
people in their vast factories, which ad- 
join Binghamton, are very public-spirited 
people. They have an eight-hour day, 
but their labor is not organized. They 
maintain their own schools, banks, base- 
ball clubs, bands and orchestras, also 
many libraries. They look after their 
own sick, have a system of pensions and 
are known not only through this country 
but throughout the world as among the 
most liberal and broad-minded employers 
of labor that we have. 

The Johnson brothers began at the 
bench. They know the cause of labor 
from the bottom up. They are million- 
aires to-day. They have shown dis- 
tinctly that an interest in the employees, 
with good wages, reasonable hours, leads 
to prosperity even when business with 
others is bad. Of late years they have 
taken a particular interest in music. In- 
deed, you know, your editor was down 
there among the shoemakers, made some 
public addresses to assist the start of a 
chorus among the workers and later as- 
sisted also in starting a community 
chorus in Binghamton city. 

* * 7 


A writer in the New York World, 
whose initials are A. C., in a notice of 
the first program of a series of “Masters 
of Music” recitals now being given by 
Ernest Hutcheson, that very worthy 
pianist, at Aeolian Hall, said: “Frankly, 
we have always failed to see much in 
Bach beyond a continued garrulous 
cheerfulness that, like Pollyanna’s, wears 
upon one in the end. But several hun- 
dred people yesterday did not agree with 
us, and applauded Mr. Hutcheson till 
way past the tea hour.” 

There are many who will agree with 
A. C. in the matter of Bach. They real- 
ize that it is the proper thing on the part 
of anybody who writes about music to 
rave about Bach; indeed, if you don’t 
rave, you are put down as an ignoramus, 
as a man who lacks the ability to under- 
stand the music of one whom some have 
termed the father of all good music. 
These people insist that it is a kind of 





[Continued on page 8] 
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musical ancestor worship which obstructs 
rather than aids musical. progress. 
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Mary Garden is with us again. Pic- 
tures of her.show us that it is probably 
true that she has reduced to’119 pounds. 
Her face looks a little thin. She tells 
us that she reduced by swimming, play- 
ing tennisg riding a mule and eating only 
one meal’. y, and she never. touches 
sweets. “It doesn’t trouble her because 
she gets no fun out of food. Her one 
meal is ‘her ‘luncheon. She has elimi- 
nated dinner from her life, so it is no 
good inviting her—she won’t go. 

What will interest ladies particularly, 
however, is that Mary announces that 
Paris street and afternoon dresses are 
still short. Evening dresses are now 
long and sweeping and the latest fad in 
Paris is white rabbit coats or lining of 
that fur. Hats are small, with a lot 
of ribbon. Paris is still dancing to 
American jazz orchestras. 

Our Mary denied the story that she 
had broken the bank at Monte Carlo, but 
admitted that at one time she won 80,000 
francs and at another 60,000 francs. 
After all, though, in our money, this 
doesn’t amount to so much—just enough 
to buy Mary a few of her “lunches.” 

Mary doesn’t seem particularly inter- 
ested in her own sex, which she considers 
to be in most respects inferior to the 
males. In referring to her directorship 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
last season, she says that she sees now 
that it was a man’s job and not a 
woman’s. While she was a director, she 
said that she just existed. Now that 
she is a singer and an artist, she is be- 
ginning to live once more. She, however, 
did not tell us whether she had made up 
her fuss with Muratore, who is perfectly 
happy with plenty of engagements in 
Europe. 

* * ” 

In spite of Mary’s poor opinion of 
women, Frederick A. Stock, the notable 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, has 
come out and said that an orchestra of 
women is by no means an impossible 
development and one that may even come 
to pass within the next year or so, though 
he would limit the number to not more 
than about twenty-five or so. He thinks 
such a band could not only play the 
scores that are written for a small or- 
chestra, but could do much toward pre- 
senting chamber music. 

For my own part, I believe that there 
are at least half a dozen women in this 
country who could conduct a symphony 
orchestra just as well as some of the 
men do. If our dearly beloved Maud 
Powell, who left us not so long ago, had 
had the opportunity, she would have 
shown that she could conduct an orches- 
tra just as well as most of the men we 
know, and she would have been accepted 
by the musicians. 

ca * * 

Someone has been figuring out that the 
plots of the operas do not inculcate ethics. 
For instance, the first week of the 
Metropolitan there was “Tosca,” a story 
of attempted violation, followed by mur- 
der. Then there was “Boris,” a story 
of murder and usurpation, and next 
came “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” a story of 
marital infidelity, followed by murder. 
After that the audience had “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” a story of licentiousness de- 
feated on one side by the dawn of a true 
love and on the other by the plotting of 
social schemers. At the Saturday mati- 
née, the public was treated to “Mefis- 
tofele,” a story of seduction and retribu- 
tion, with the devil in the foreground. 
Saturday evening they had “Samson and 
Delilah,” a story of the ruin of a strong 
man by the wiles of a professional siren. 

How do the audiences stand it? 

Principally because they do not under- 
stand a single word of what is sung on 
the stage. 

* * * 

For some years past the Police Band 
has had a very capable head in the shape 
of Paul Henneberg, a good musician as 
well as a good bandmaster. Henneberg, 
you know, is also conductor of the Young 
Men’s Symphony Orchestra, which is sub- 
ventioned by the Seligmans. 

It seems that every season Henneberg 
has to fill a number of vacancies in the 
orchestra and so examines the aspirants 
for the positions. A handsome young 
man came to him and applied for one 
of the vacancies. The young man ad- 
mitted that he had never played in an 
orchestra, but said he had been teaching. 
When Hennebere asked him to play on 
his violin an A major scale in three 





octaves, the young man did some hard 
thinking but some poor playing. Then 
Henneberg asked him to play the B flat 
major scale in three octaves. Again the 
young man did some hard thinking, bur 
this time he was all out of tune. 

Henneberg rose, took the handsome 
one by the hand and said: “My friend, 
I think you had better go on teaching.” 

This little story bears somewhat on 
the investigation our worthy friend 
Berolzheimer, with the assistance of 
Mayor Hylan, is now holding at the City 
Hall to discover as to whether there 
should be a law passed to license our 
music teachers. A 

A form of graft was recently brought 
to my attention which particularly con- 
cerns our young American composers of 
talent, that is those who have already 
managed to get a hearing and have won 
some degree of success, but not sufficient 
to enable them to live on the proceeds 
of their royalties. This form of graft 
is practised particularly by some who 
have charge of the musical programs at 
the meetings of prominent women’s clubs 
and other organizations. 

One such gentleman will be requested 
to insert in his program two or three 
songs by a lady who has already won 
considerable renown. He is also in- 
formed that these songs will be sung by 
an artist of reputation. 

Let us see what happens. He calls 
up the lady composer at her home and 
tells her how pleased he will be to in- 
clude her songs on his program, and that 
it is especially gratifying to him that the 
songs will be sung by Signor — ' 
who he knows is an artist and who has 
a fine voice. 

Not long after the artist, who hap- 
pens to know the lady and whose songs 
he has sung several times with success, 
calls upon her and with a great deal of 
embarrassment explains that the conduc- 
tor has given him one hundred dollars’ 
worth of tickets for the concert, which 
she is expected to take if her songs are 
to be sung. He explains to the lady 
composer that he himself protested, but 
had no option in the matter. He says 
that for his part he would be willing 
not to sing at all at this particular func- 
tion rather than see her mulcted. The 
lady composer thinks the matter over 
and compromises by buying twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of the tickets. She sends 
the rest back to the gentleman who has 
charge of the musical entertainment. It 
later appears that he will be the pianist 
of the occasion. 

When the time comes, the artist sings 
the songs to an accompaniment that is 
absolutely impossible. Naturally, he 
does neither himself nor the songs jus- 
tice. The pianist makes a number of 
flourishes over the keys, but doesn’t keep 
to the music at all, and, as a final touch 
of his displeasure that all the tickets had 
not been bought, closes the accompani- 
ment a few bars ahead of the singer. 

The lady, outraged that her songs 
have been so mishandled, together with 
the artist, go for the pianist, who justi- 
fies himself by saying that the accom- 
paniments were very difficult, which is 
not however the case, especially as the 
songs have been sung by others with 
great success. 

This form of graft, it seems, is not by 
any means singular. It is being prac- 
tised by many. Thus rising American 
composers, even if they have talent, even 
if they have managed to get their music 
before the public, have this hold-up game 
to face in addition to all their other 
troubles. 





* * * 


There is a report that Rosina Galli, 
who, as the leading dancer at the Metro- 
politan, has delighted us for so many 
years, is seriously ill and may not be 
able to appear in the earlier perform- 
ances, which would be greatly regretted, 
for she is very popular. 

During last season her place, when she 
was unable to appear, was taken by her 
understudy, Florence Rudolf, a charm- 
ing and talented girl, but Miss Rudolf 
has left the Met and has gone as the 
prima donna of the ballet with the La 
Scala Company, which is now touring 
South America. 

Reports have leaked out that Signora 
Galli will be horror-stricken when she 
finds out the radical changes made in the 
ballet arrangements for the production 
of “Mefistofele,” in which Chaliapin, 
you know, is the great star. A little bird 
tells me that Chaliapin, exercising his 
right to carry out his views of the pres- 
entation. having reduced the ballet to 
Soviet-like chaos, has therefrom evolved 
an entirely new disposition of the 
dancers. 

However, no doubt the evening will go 
with the usual success and the general 
public will not know the distress of the 


members of the ballet and especially the 
agony in the heart of delightful Rosina. 
* * 

It is comforting to know that the Ora- 
torio Society is about to give “The 
Apocalypse,” by Paolo Gallico, which, 
you know, won the $5,000 prize from the 
Federation of Musical Clubs. 

Gallico came to this country some 
thirty years ago when a very young man. 
He has been in New York ever since, and 
so we may claim him to be an American 
to all intents and purposes. This ora- 
torio is by no means his first composi- 
tion, as he has to his credit a number of 
chamber music pieces, many piano pieces 
and songs brought out by leading pub- 
lishers. They say, too, that he has com- 
posed a lyric opera and several sym- 
phonic pieces. 

_ Gallico is a fine type of the musician 
of talent who comes to this country, 
throws in his lot with us, learns to speak 
our language, becomes Americanized and 
one of us. He is not only a very talented 
man, but a man of culture and charming 
personality. He should have all the suc- 
cess that his great talent and indomitable 
industry deserve. 
* * * 

Percy Grainger, that delightful com- 
poser, musician and pianist, says that it 
may be true in a technical sense that 
America has as yet no folk-songs, though 
he admits that he does not know a great 
deal about American songs anyway. 
Still, in all the songs he has heard sung 
here, that is in the popular sense and of 
the non-jazz type, also the Negro tunes, 
he found the real elements of the folk- 
song, though not the name. Further- 
more, he tells us that in all our popular 
tunes we express the outdoor spirit, that 
is, tunes of the people who take their 
pleasure that way. There is buoyancy, 
ruggedness and activity in our folk 
music as there is in the folk music of 
other countries. 

It is characteristic of Grainger that 
he is so broad-minded that he can always 
find something that is good in whatever 
subject he illumines, and this is one of 
the reasons he is so well liked. He posi- 
tively exudes good will and an appreci- 
ation of all that is worthy even of the 
most humble. That is why he is a suc- 
cess as a man as well as an artist. 

* * * 

Vladimir de Pachmann, noted pianist 
and musician, who must be getting well 
on in years, has been giving some recitals 
in England. He had tremendous audi- 
ences that were very enthusiastic, but 
the critics do not say whether he made 
faces at them before he started to play, 
which used to be his custom when he 
was with us. 

Henry Theophilus Finck, in a recent 
article, tells the story of how de Pach- 
mann once said to Joseffy: “Do you 
know who are the three greatest pianists 
of all time?” 


Joseffy expected to find a complim yp; 
but de Pachmann pointed to himself .p, 
said: “They are Vladimir de Pachm: np. 
Liszt and Rubinstein.” 

I recall a recital at which de Pachn 


appeared at old Chickering Hall, the a | 


Fifth Avenue, which has since been py, 
down and made into an apartment h¢ i¢¢. 
That hall was one of the most beaut y) 
with the most perfect acoustic we  ¢; 
had. When it went out of existenc | ;; 
was a very decided loss to the city. 

In those days it was the custom to py; 
on the side of the concert grand a ig, 
carrying the name in large type of the 
manufacturer. So on this occasion th, 
grand had the word “Chickering’ j;) 
big Gothic letters. 

The house’ was crowded as it alway; 
was at these recitals. De Pachmany 
came on the stage, smiling with a -rip 
on him like that of a Chinese mand: rin 
Then his eye caught the sign. He wen 
up to it, took it off the hooks on the 
piano, placed it in front of him, and ten, 
before the whole audience, he dance« on 
it till he had broken it. On this he 
rubbed his hands, sat down at the piano 
and entranced the audience till the finale. 

I happened to be in the artist’s room 
with Mr. C. Frank Chickering, then the 
head of that distinguished house, await. 
ing de Pachmann’s arrival at the close 
of the concert. Mr. Chickering was « 
tall, aristocratic man, with flowing white 
mustache and goatee, a gentleman to his 
finger tips, of the old school. 

When de Pachmann came into the 
room, he at once apologized to Mr. Chick. 
ering for his little exhibition of temper, 
which he said was justified on the ground 
that he was an artist and not an adver. 
tising agent for a piano company. 


Mr. Chickering, with imperturbable 
good humor, said: “You were quite 
You are 4 


right, my dear de Pachmann. 
great artist, and I am sorry that the 
custom of the country gave you any 
offense. I agree with you it is not dig. 
nified. At the same time, let me say 
that, even without the sign and even 
without the playing of so great an artis: 
as Vladimir de Pachmann, there were 
many in the audience who would have 
recognized the tone of a Chickering con- 
cert grand.” 

De Pachmann looked as if he did no 
know exactly how to take it. 

Then we all went off to supper at Del. 
monico’s. As it was during the period 
when you could have a glass of wine 
without breaking the law. Mr. Chickering 
gave us an elegant supper with a bottle 
of old vintage, so there were no hard 


feelings, says your 





SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
OPENS SAN JOSE COURSE 


Hertz Forces Present California Com- 
poser’s Symphonic Poem—Soprano 
and Pianist Appear 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 18.—The San 
Francisco Symphony, Alfred Hertz con- 
ductor, gave a brilliant program at the 
State Teachers’ College recently. It was 
the opening event of the Colbert Concert 
Course, and the audience, which nearly 
filled the auditorium, was unusually ap- 
preciative. Mr. Hertz was recalled many 
times and called upon his orchestra to 
acknowledge the applause twice during 
the evening. The program began with 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony and in- 
cluded “Sargasso,” a symphonic poem by 
Edward F. Schneider of this city, com- 
poser of the music for two of the Bo- 
hemian Club’s Grove Plays and head of 
the music department at Mills College. 
Mr. Schneider had to acknowledge the 
applause of the audience. Svendsen’s 
“Carnival in Paris” and Liszt’s Polonaise 
in E were the other numbers. While this 
was the best program which the Hertz 
forces have played here, the omission of 
the usual popular numbers did not di- 
minish the enthusiasm displayed by the 
audience. 

A Morning Musicale, given recently at 
the Hotel Vendome by Juanita Tennyson, 
soprano, assisted by Maxine Cox, pianist, 
and the Duo-Art piano, was most inter- 
esting. The program was excellently ar- 
ranged and well performed, in spite of 
unexpected comedy introduced when the 
electric current which was operating the 
Duo-Art piano went out. George Eardly, 
manager of Sherman-Clay & Company’s 
local house, operated the Duo-Art piano 
and supplied some of the song accompani- 
ments with hand-played rolls. Marian 
Ives managed the concert. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 





ORCHESTRA FOR EL PASO 





Organized by Forty Players Under Bour- 
land—Choir Sings “Creation” 


Ex Paso, Tex., Nov. 20.—An orchestra 


has been organized by forty musician 


of the First Baptist Church, with N. \ 
Bourland as conductor, and was warmly 
welcomed at its first concert, given 0m 
Nov. 10. Mrs. S. D. Cobbs, R. L. Cross 
land, A. R. Millican, Mrs. C. M. Burke 
Mrs. J. E. Deeds and Mrs. E. W. £2! 
assisted in the program. 

The annual series of oratorios and ¢a!! 
tatas began with the performance | 
Haydn’s “Creation” at the First Presby 
terian Church, recently, under the bate 
of Charles J. Andrews. The soloists we! 
Mrs. R. L. Holliday, Tom Williams, J. | 
Coggeshall and James G. McNary. 

Helen Cooper Williams, head of t 
Opera School in El Paso, began on Nov 
9 a series of opera talks at the rooms ° 
the Tri-State Talking Machine Co. Thes 
talks are free to the public. The room 
though spacious, could not accommo®@! 
all who wished to hear the first progr” 
The opera was “Pagliacci.” Nellie Ma 
Boquet assisted Mrs. Williams by |!'45 
trating on the piano the different ™' 
sical themes. 

Georgia Burlingham, of the Tim« 
finally succeeded in her desire to have 
full page of music and musicians |) ™ 


Sunday edition. 
HoMER G. FRANKENBER(C!S 





Ethel Jones, mezzo-soprano, who £°' 
successful New York recital in Aco!” 
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Hall last month, sang before 1800 : 
children at the opening of a new *—" 
auditorium in New York recently. 
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DR. JOHN J. TIGERT 


United States Commissioner of Education, Who Pens a Special Message to “Musical 
America,” Commending the Power of Music as a Factor in the Social Life and Urging 
a General Rally in the Cause of Song on a Day in American Education Week to Be 
Devoted to the Topic of “Music as a Nation Builder” 


ASHINGTON, Nov. 15. The 

United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Legion, have designated the week 
of Dec. 3 to 9 as “American Education 
Tuesday, Dec. 5, has been set 


apart as the day to be devoted to music. 
“Music as a Nation Builder” is the topic 
for the day, and in a message to MusI- 
CAL AMERICA the United States com- 
missioner of education, Dr. John James 
Tigert, calls for a rally of our country’s 
musical forces such as will emphasize 
the important part music plays as a 
national constructive factor. The fol- 
lowing is Dr. Tigert’s message: 

“It is difficult to truly evaluate the 
significance of music as a factor in na- 
tional development. In all countries and 

at all times it has been a potent influence 
in elevating the people of the earth. 


“Of all the arts that grace life music 
is closest to the divine. As a noted ex- 
ponent of music has said: ‘Music is close 
to the idealistic nature of man, for it 
voices what is within rather than what 
is without. It is a voice for the ex- 
pression of fundamental states of feel- 
ing which neither words nor graphic 
forms can so well express.’ 

‘Among the ancient Greeks it occupied 
an imvortant part in their educational 
curriculum. 

“Music has a value as a socializing 
force. Complete social solidarity is 
reached in the hour of song in the public 
schools or in the community singing by 
adults. It has been said that the schools 
should educate people not only for voca- 
tions but for leisure. 

“An age of machinery may have a 
tendency to reduce life to a mechaniza- 
tion, but it also relieves men of unneces- 
sary toil and gives them more time to 
cultivate their mental powers. 





(No. 1) 


famous song, 


by famous singers everywhere. 


JIBIWANISI. 


Facts of American Music 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Boston & New York, 


are the publishers of JOHN W. 
“ABSENT,” a song that has been 
sung all over the world and is still being sung 


MR. METCALF’S TWO LATEST SONGS ARE 


NIAWASA,. An American Idyl (2 keys). 
Ojibway Indian Love Song (2 keys). 
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ic ommuissioner of Education Upholds Musie as 
Nation-Building Force, Urges General Rally 
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“This being so, the proper disposi- 
tion of one’s leisure hours becomes a 
vital problem of life. To cultivate music 
in one’s leisure is not only regenerative 
but a stimulus to imagination and up- 
lifting to the soul. 

“The value of music as a vocational 
subject is also not to be underestimated. 

“IT hope that all of our people, both 
those who are musically inclined and 
otherwise, will interest themselves in 
a Tuesday of our American Educa- 
tion Week a general rally day in behalf 
of the promotion of musical culture in its 
best sense.’ 


A. T. MARKS. 
ISSUE INTERNATIONAL LIST 





Composers’ Music Corporation Extends 
Publishing Activities 

American, Australian, Dutch, Eng- 
lish, French, Finnish, Italian, Japanese, 
Russian and Swiss composers are now 
represented among the accepted con- 
tributors to the Composers’ Music Corpo- 
ration, among them being Selim Palm- 
gren, Emil R. Blanchet, Felix Borowski, 
Cecil Burleigh, Rudolph Ganz, Louis 
Greenberg, Richard Hammond, Arthur 
Honegger, Ernest lIutcheson, Darius 
Milhaud, Lodewik Mortelmans, Bryce- 
son Treharne and Emerson Whithorne. 

In an announcement of this list, it is 
stated that the corporation was origi- 
nally founded to stimulate native Amer- 
ican composition, but was in no wise to 
be a gathering of composers united for 
their own advancement. The corpora- 
tion eventually decided to broaden its 
scope and include the works of many 
foreign composers living both in this 
country and abroad. 

“Though its founders were spurred 
on by an idealistic, educational purpose,” 
continues the statement, “still they never 
intended that the corporation should be 
an eleemosynary institution. A commit- 
tee of five eminent musicians decide up- 
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gladly play any music you wish to hear. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


| 
Any dealer in 


RS ; iI EI 


Study vocal art at ‘ai 
| under the world’s greatest singers 


Played on the Victrola they reproduce all the 


subtle shades of color, tone and interpretation 
with absolute fidelity. 
Victor products will 


on the suitability of all 
submitted for publication.” 

The compositions of the musicians 
listed above, representing but a portion 
of the entire number whose works have 
been published by the corporation, af- 
ford it is asserted, the best evidence that 
the organization’s interests are not 
limited to any few favored composers, 
but rather that its purpose is to en- 
courage and develop any latent talent 
which it may discover, at the same time 
building up a department of educational 
music of exceptional quality and merit. 


compositions 





TRIO IN NIAGARA FALLS 





Music Society Begins Series of Ten Con- 
certs with Fine Program 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Nov. 18.—The 
local music season opened recently with 
the first of the series of ten concerts to 
be given by the Music Society of Niagara 
Falls. The program presented a contrast 
between the old and the new in music, 
the Echota Trio playing Beethoven’s Trio 
in B Flat and the Ireland Trio No. 2 
representing the decidedly modern school. 
The Echota Trio is composed of Mrs. 
Durette, violinist; Mrs. Milhouse, ’cellist, | 
and Mrs. Lidbury, pianist. Their work 
was brilliant. Mrs. Loren Imlay, con- 
tralto, sang songs by Schubert, Reger 
and Koechlin. 

A. C. Hayman, managing director of 
the Strand-Cataract Theaters, has given 
the Niagara Falls Civic Orchestra free 
use of the remodeled Cataract Theater 
for a series of free public concerts, tne 
first of which will be presented in De- 
cember. ; 

Members of the local musical colony, 
both amateur and professional, have been 
giving much of their time and talent to 
the entertainment of the patients at the 
Niagara County Tuberculosis Hospital. 
A committee, headed by Mrs. Leslie 
Smith, arranged for these Sunday con- 
certs. FRANCIS D. BOWMAN. 


AMEs, lowA.—Geraldine Farrar opened 
a series of programs under the aus- 
pices of the Music Council of Iowa State 
College with a recital at that institution 
on Nev. 4. Joseph Malkin, ’cellist, was 
assisting artist. The house was filled. 
The series is under the management of 
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AMATO DE LUCA HOMER SCHIPA HY 
BATTISTINI DESTINN JERITZA SCHUMANN-HEINE IC 
BESANZONI EAMES JOHNSON SCOTTI Hi 
BORI FARRAR JOURNET SEMBRICH 
BRASLAU GALLI-CURCI LASHANSKA TAMAGNO 4 
CALVE GARRISON |. MARTINELLI TETRAZZINI (y 
CARUSO GERVILLE-REACHE McCORMACK WERRENRATH \() 
CHALIAPIN GIGLI MELBA WHITEHILL I 
CLEMENT GILIBERT PATTI WILLIAMS td 
CULP GLUCK PLANCON WITHERSPOON ( 
; All Victor artists. Their Victor Records bring 74NELLI a 
their actual voices to you right in your own home. ti 
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VERDICT APPEARANCES | 
Oct. 10, ’22— i 
DETROIT Detroit : 
’ é 
“Mr. Chamlee is a beauti- Oct. 11, a Wis : 
ful specimen of the romantic = , i 
tenor. Listening to his aria Oct. 13, '22— ; 
from ‘La Boheme’ and his Richmond, Va. . 
share in the duets from Car- Oct. 15, ’22— i i 
men and Butterfly fairly rav- Toledo, O. : 
ished the ear.’”—Ralph | Oct. 17, ’22— ; e 
Holmes in Detroit Times. Louisville, Ky. : 4 
, ; a 
“Some in the audience last Oct. 18, —. O ‘ “ 
evening had heard Chamlee in re i t 
opera here when he came with Oct. 20, ’22— : Ce 
the Scotti, organization, and Tulsa, Okla. : rs 
he was a real favorite at the | Oct. 21, ’22— 3 s' 
May festival in Ann Arbor. Topeka, Kan. : Y~ 
But Chamlee is a student and Oct. 23, 23-— | pi 
each time he comes his art is Denver | ; is 
, : - |g ta 
i ge . apg we Oct. 25, ’22— 3 
Pres y _ tei Casper, Wyo. 
Oct. 27, ’22— 
“Last spring Chamlee ran Boulder, Col. E 
' away with the honors at | Oct. 31, ’22— 
Michigan’s May festival. Now Springfield, Mass. 
he oa on . gp tour Nov. 1, '22— FE. 
in addition to his duties at Ridgewood, N. J. 
the Metropolitan. Despite | 
' these exacting demands his E 
voice retains its freshness and natural beauty.’”—Robert Kelly in and he never failed to hold his audience, no matter what 
Detroit News. he sang.”—Louisville Times. . 
: § te 
of 
Th 
TOLEDO DAYTON of 
° ° a! . . ’ ‘ art 
“America may rejoice that at last she has raised a singer to do “Chamlee found an audience still reminiscing on his last season's cit 
° 4 ° : , : s « | 1S ¢ 
credit to herself, and one fully able to cope with the greatest from appearance, and eager to receive him. His tones are of purest 3 He 
overseas.”—-F. W. H. in Toledo Times. fibre, vibrant and full. His high notes were brilliant.”—A. R. Fe 
MecM. in Dayton Journal. Ne 
‘ec ° ° =) | as 
me is a young tenor of unusual gifts and powers, | 
who sings with smoothness and delicacy not always found among | 
dramatic tenors.’’—E. W. in Toledo Blade. DENVER r Ba 
‘ f j : " ‘ > y fan 
? “Yet a beautiful resonant quality of voice is Mr. Chamleess. | the 
RICHMOND Although his is a powerful voice he seems to gain this dynamic | $ Ba, 
quality by simple means. His musical sense is keen to the mes- |? hay 
“Mr. Chamlee has a voice exquisitely rich in color, sage, and he usually succeeds in getting into the proper spirit and | ¢ tes 
even in scale, the production admirable, the mezzavoce ravish- atmosphere of the thing being done.”—Edwin J. Stringham in Il § = 
ingly beautiful, and it is used with the taste and discretion of a Denver Post. 4 er 
at artict ?’__ __ a : : AI 2¢0) — : f . d | ¢ 
great artist. Helen de Motte in Richmond News Leader. “Mario Chamlee won quite as much applause as did Miss Rori. |: ey. 
“Mr. Chamlee is a dramatic tenor of liberal gifts. His voice is and deservedly so. Possessing a voice of wonderful richness and Ik od 
? a warm and mellow organ. He is brilliant in operatic repertoire, unusual range he left nothing to be desired by a music-hungry 1 = 
intelligent in his treatment of ballads, and a singer of real intel- audience.” —Faye Jones in Denver 7imes. ‘ ws 
. ” ° . >* e e a 
lectual attainments.”—John George Harris in Richmond Times ; the 
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audience’ last season. At that time he was almost a sensation. : m.. 
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HUTCHESON 


Enthusiastically and Without Reservation Acclaimed 
by New York’s Leading Critics after Aeolian 
Hall Recital, Nov. 11, 1922 


New York Tribune, November 12, 1922 


HUTCHESON PLAYS 
FIRST RECITAL IN 
HISTORICAL SERIES 





All-Bach Program Received 
Enthusiastically; Pianist 
Reproduces Tones of 18th 


Century Instruments 





By H. E. Krehbiel 


We are accustomed to hear it said 
that concerts at which all of the music 
is by one composer are tiresome be- 
cause of their monotony. Mr. Hutche- 
son’s audience plainly was of a differ- 
ent opinion. After he had finished the 
printed program he was called to the 
stage again and again and obliged to 
add to the already generous list of 
pieces. 

In the music originally written for 
the clavier Mr. Hutcheson adapted his 
manner of playing to the style of the 
compositions and permitted them to 
retain their eighteenth century spirit. 
Had he used the old instruments in- 
stead of the modern pianoforte we 
fancy the music would have sounded 
as it did to the mortal ear of the im- 
mortal composer. There was no dis- 
play of virtuosity or sensational ‘‘pian- 
ism.’’ Alternately we heard the sus- 
tained tone, the expressive cantabile 





Photo by Trinity Court Studio 


which was possible on the clavichord, 
and the clear, crisp staccato characteris- 
tic of the harpsichord—the two _ in- 
struments which were the progenitors 
of the pianoforte. Always we had a 
delightfully lucid and sweet, sound and 
sane exposition of the music, the signs 
of a scholarship which was profound 
but never pedantic or professorial. 





New York Herald, November 12, 1922 


HUTCHESON, PIANIST, GIVES 
DELIGHTFUL BACH MATINEE 


First of Five Historical Recitals in Which Artist Enters 
With Fervor Into Music of the Master 


By W. J. Henderson 


Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, began yes- 
terday afternoon in Aeolian Hall a series 
of five historical recitals of piano music. 
The matinee was devoted to the works 
of Sebastian Bach. When a music lover 
whose occupation is writing about the 
art and its interpretation listens toa re- 
cital of Bach’s clavier compositions he 
is conscious of a powerful urge to spread 
his joy through a column of valuable 


space. But Bach is not a musical sensa- 
tion, and therefore cannot be made the 
theme of a rhapsody, 


When Bach sang grief and woe as 
only Bach could Mr. Hutcheson went 


reverently with him. When Bach swept 
into an opposite mood and became the 
most cheerful of all musical optimists 
Mr. Hutcheson danced gayly by his side. 
It was a delightful afternoon. 





New York Times, November 12, 1922. 


By Richard Aldrich 


He made his first concert, 
Bach, a delight. He played much un- 
familiar music—unfamiliar, that is, in 
the concert halls, for pianists in general 
wish to play only a comparatively few of 
Bach’s pieces, generally for organ, that 
have been overhauled and rearranged 
to provide matter for virtuoso display 
testing the endurance of the stoutest 
piano. 

Mr. Hutcheson, it 
played Bach’s clavier 
written. 

It is music that may appear small 
and unimportant to some. His pro- 
gram comprised the English suite in G 
minor, six movements; five preludes 
and fugues from “The Well-Tempered 
Clavier’; the ‘Italian concerto,’’ four 
‘“‘Inventions,’’ and the ‘‘Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue.’’ Of these, only 
the last is the common property of re- 


devoted to 


is needless to say, 
music as it was 


cital programs. But they afforded 
variety and depth of expression that 
were an increasing delight; and Mr. 


Hutcheson played them in a way to con- 
vey their beauty to his listeners. 

He played Bach with a fine apprecia- 
tion of the innate quality of the music; 
with warmth, with romantic feeling, 
with passion, with tenderness, with no- 
bility, grandeur and stateliness; and it 
is only by such treatment, when the 
need for it is there, that Bach’s music, 
or any other music, can be made to be 
itself. Modification of tempo, variety of 
color in the tone, gradation of dynamics 
are all a part of it. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s playing had warmth 
of tone, great clearness in the elucida- 
tion of the voices and feeling for the 
mood of the several pieces he nvlayed. 
It was technically admirable. Nothing 
could have been more charming than the 
passionate animation of the prelude of 
the English suite, or the joyousness of 
the B flat and the humor of the C sharp 
major fugues from ‘“‘The Well-Tempered 


Clavier:’’ or the joyous optimism of the 
first and last movements of the Italian 
Concerto, or the sweet and tender grav- 
ity of the sarabande in the English 
suite and the F minor and E flat minor 
preludes. It was an afternoon of en- 
grossing music, engrossingly performed. 





New York Ev. Post, November 13, 1922. 


By Henry T. Finck 


One of the most interesting recitals 
that we shall hear this winter was 
given on Sunday afternoon at 
Aeolian Hall by the well - known 
pianist Ernest Hutcheson. It was de- 
voted entirely to Bach. Eminently 
scholarly as his playing was, it was 


With tender feeling, or 


never pedantic. 
mysterious’ tonal 


biting accent, or 
nuances, he emphasized the marvelous 
‘‘modern’”’ harmonies of Bach, his ex- 
quisite melodies, quite untrammelled 
by the rigid form in which they are set. 

tarely has the stupendous chromatic 
fantasy and fugue received such a 
superb interpretation as Mr. Hutche- 
son’s. The fantasy sounded like an in- 
spired improvisation, as it should, and 
the fugue was built into a tonal edifice 
of heroic proportions. Next to this, the 
wonderful prelude in E flat minor. from 
Part I of the well-tempered clavichord, 


was Mr. Hutcheson’s most beautiful 
performance. Here again he was in- 
spired by the glory of the music and 


delighted his hearers by his emotional 
reading of this gem. And how crystal- 
line was his nerformance of the fugues! 
No one could imagine their intricacies, 
for each voice sang with as much de- 
tachment and ease as if it came from a 
human throat instead of from a piano 
and ten fingers. 

Does the public want to hear Bach? 
Well. you may guess the answer from 
the fact that Mr. Hutcheson’s enthusi- 
astic audience would riot let him rest 
till after he had added five extras at 
the end—five Bach ‘“‘encores’’! 


Management: Loudon Charlton 


Steinway Piano 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Hempel Finds Europe Taking Secondary Place 
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[Continued from page 5] 


practically unknown here, men like 
Schreker and Pfitzner who rank very high 
in Central Europe. The American com- 
poser is beginning to come into his own 
abroad and his recognition is bound to 
grow. I believe the day is not far off 
when New York will be recognized as 
the music center of the world.” 

Miss Hempel found that the standard 
of operatic and orchestral performances 
throughout Europe has fallen consider- 
ably since the war. The cause has its 
roots largely in economics, but also in 
the fact that America is draining the 
best operatic artists from Europe year 
after year. From the point of view of 
creation Europe is still well in advance. 


Praises Work of Women’s Clubs 


All this shifting of standards both in 
Europe and America, said Miss Hempel, 
has occurred within a comparatively 
short period of years, beginning with the 
tragic summer of 1914, and she believes 
it will be recorded among the important 
cultural transitions in world history. 

The soprano, who is a native of Central 
Europe and a naturalized citizen of 
America, occupied herself during the 
summer with sincere efforts to broaden 
the understanding between these two 
portions of the world. She gave inter- 
views which were published in more than 


100 newspapers of Central Europe, 
among them the journals in Berlin, 
Vienna, Leipzig, Mayence, Frankfort, 


Chemnitz and other important centers. 
For this réle of ambassador, Miss 
Hempel says, the artist is eminently 
suited. 

“The artist is an international person, 
she said. “For example, I sing now in 
America, now in Sweden, now in Ger- 
many, now in France. And always I 
am employing a medium which knows no 
nationality and belongs to all peoples. 

“IT explained through the press this 
summer a great deal about American 
modes of living. I told them that in 
many respects the American woman leads 
a life very different from that of a 
German woman. I told them that in 
every American city, no matter how 
small, there are a number of women’s 
clubs which promote the artistic and 
musical life of the nation. It is in this, 
I think, that the American woman has 
found a place unique in all the world. 
America’s real education, and, above all, 
its musical life, is due principally to 
these women’s clubs. It is the women 
who build the concert halls and the 
libraries. They bring the great musi- 
cians to their towns. They invite scien- 
tists and educational authorities to lec- 
ture before them. I told them that the 
German woman might well take as an 
example the American woman. In the 
final analysis, Germany’s future depends 
on the German woman.” 

Among the pleasure trips which Miss 
Hempel made was a pilgrimage to the 
former home of Jenny Lind at Malvern, 
England, where the Swedish Nightingale 
spent many years. All the surroundings 
have been carefully preserved and the 
Swedish singer’s own copies of her songs 
are carefully filed. Miss Hempel spent 
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considerable time in looking over these 
interesting documents, most of which 
bear the original notations in the hand- 
writing of Jenny Lind. 

“I found a great deal of valuable ma- 
terial there,” she said, “and I intend to 
use much of the knowledge in my Jenny 
Lind concerts this season. I found Jenny 
Lind’s own notations of the cadenzas she 
introduced into ‘The North Star” and 
other songs of her répertoire.” 

During the summer, Miss Hempel also 
acquired a number of new Russian songs 
which she will add to her répertoire, sing- 
ing them in the original tongue. 

The soprano has not abandoned opera 
for the concert stage. She will sing 
abroad in opera next summer and will 
probably be heard here within the next 
season or two. During the summer she 
received: an offer to sing in “Hamlet” 
with Mattia Battistini at the Paris Opéra 
early next season. 

Among her engagements in America 
this season are two which interest her 
especially. 

“T will sing again as usual with the 
Harvard Glee Club,” she said. “I am 
beginning to feel that I belong to 
Harvard. And I will sing again with the 
Dallas Male Chorus of which I have been 
made a member. I am relieved of all 
rehearsals but must appear once a year 
with the club.” 


LOUISVILLE GIVES 
OVATION TO REINER 


Cincinnati Forees Greeted in 
Two Concerts—Programs 
Studied Beforehand 


By Harvey Peake 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 20. — Fritz 
Reiner and the Cincinnati Symphony re- 
ceived an ovation from great audiences 
at the two concerts recently given in the 
Kosair Auditorium. At the evening con- 


cert, which marked the third of the 
Kosair series under the management of 
P. S. Durham, the program included 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony, the “Master- 
singers” Prelude, the Prelude and Love- 
Death from “Tristan and Isolde,” and 
the “Leonora” Overture No. 3. In the 
afternoon, the Rakoczy March, the “Ride 
of the Valkyries,” Handel’s Largo, the 
“Blue Danube” Waltzes and the “Peer 
Gynt” Suite, were played to a huge audi- 
ence of children. 

The coming of the orchestra was made 
the occasion of much preliminary study 
by the musicians of Louisville. Corneille 
Overstreet, pianist, gave a lecture-recital 
before a large audience, at her studio, 
on the Brahms symphony, and reviewed 
the work analytically. Later in the week 
the Bach Club gave the children’s pro- 
gram in its entirety at the music room 
of Mrs. J. B. Speed, when two pianos 
and an organ were used. This concert 
was repeated the next day, at the same 
place, for the benefit of a large crowd 
of school children. 














BERYL 


The Man in the Moon 

Guitarre (after a picture of Watteau) 

Conversation Amoureuse (after a 
picture of Lancret) 


Scherzo-Serenade 


Eestasy (High and Low Voice) 





Recital Aeolian Hall, Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 28th 


RUBINSTEIN 


“A VIRTUOSO PIANIST WHOSE OWN COM- 
POSITIONS CONSTITUTE A REAL CONTRIBU- 
TION TO THE LITERATURE OF MUSIC.” 


PIANO SOLO 


Uncle Remus, Piece caractéristique 
Ballad 

Allegro 

Pastorale 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Plainte de Pierrot 


VOICE AND PIANO 


The Sailor Boy (High Voice) 
We'll Seek the Grove No More (High and Low Voice) 


Order from your local dealer. 


CARL FISCHER sat New York seit Boston swat. Chicago 
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LAMON D 


“Tt is difficult to believe that 
any one since Liszt has had so 
complete a mastery over every 
capacity of pianoforte as La- 
mond has.”—Scotsman. 


“He is greater now than ever, 
and his greatness is of the high- 
est order.” —Daily Telegraph. 


‘Not since the days of Anton 
Rubinstein has such superb 
piano playing been heard in 
London as that of Lamond.” 
—Musical Record. 


“Lamond was recalled 
again and again after each sec- 
tion of his interesting program 
at Queen’s Hall on Saturday 
afternoon.” —Globe. 
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American Tour Opens February 2, 1923 


Soloist with Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall 


Willem Mengelberg, Conductor 


For Particulars, Address 


Manager: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Novelties and Revivals in Paris Week 


DR LLL OLLI LULL UMMM MMT 


P .RIS, Nov, 4.—The first of the novel- 
ties and revivals promised by Jacques 
Ro .ché at the Opéra was given recently, 


v 


f , ,evival of Rabaud’s “La Fille de Ro- 


land.” The work, the first opera of 


Ra aud, was initially presented at the 
Opera Comique in 1904, but suffered at 


thet time from the limited size of the 
stage. On the vast stage of the Opéra, 
however, the performance was adequate 
in every way. In spite of the youth of 
the composer, who was only twenty-seven 
when the work was written, “La Fille de 
Roland” contains much fine music, and 
the orchestration, though a trifle thick 
at times, is for the most part scholarly. 
The singers who took part included Ger- 
maine Lubin in the name-part, Delmas 
as Charlemagne, Franz as Gérald and 
Rouart as d’Amaury. Philippe Gaubert 
conducted. 

Mr. Koussevitsky, at the Opéra, pre- 
sented several interesting novelties, 
among them Stravinsky’s “Le Chant du 
Rossignol,” a symphonic adaptation of 
the ballet given by Diaghileff in 1914. 
The work is impressive and lacks the ex- 
aggerations of “Le Sacre du Printemps” 
and the handling of the orchestra in- 
genious. Serge Prokofieff was soloist in 
his own Third Concerto, creating an ex- 
cellent impression. M. A. Holbrook’s 
Overture to “Bronwen” seemed a rather 
pallid work, but the Overture to “Isa- 
belle et Pantalon” of Roland-Manuel re- 
ceived high acclaim. Mr. Koussevitsky 
endeavored to get the composer to re- 
spond to the plaudits of the audience, 
but he remained concealed in the rear 
of his box. Mr. Stravinsky, on the other 
hand, allowed himself to be persuaded to 
descend from the balcony and appeared 
upon the stage to bow his acknowledg- 
ments. 

At the Concerts Colonne, Gabriel 
Pierné presented among other numbers 
D’Indy’s “Symphonie sur un Theme Mon- 
tagnard,” with Harold Bauer playing the 
piano part. The work has all the fresh- 
ness and vitality of youth and seems 
likely to remain one of the composer’s 
most popular compositions. Léon Lar- 











de Roland” Has Just Been Revived at 
the Paris Opéra 


fitte, of the Opéra, created a fine impres- 
sion at the Concerts Lamoureux with 
the first performance of two songs by 
Max d’Ollone, taken from his larger 
work, “Paysage Gree,” and entitled “Le 
Vent” and “Guitare.” At the Concerts 
Pasdeloup Rhené-Baton presented a pro- 
gram of Spanish pieces, though not en- 
tirely by Spanish composers. These in- 
cluded “Catalonia,” by Albeniz; Lalo’s 
Symphonie Espagnole, with Gabriel 
Bouillon playing the solo part; Cha- 
brier’s “Espana,” Ravel’s “Rhapsodie 
Espagnole,” “La Procesion de Rocio” of 
Joaquin Turina and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Capriccio Espagnole.” At the Con- 
servatoire a striking novelty was Florent 
Schmitt’s “Etude pour le Palais Hanté,”’ 
suggested by Edgar Allen Poe’s poem. 





Fritz Busch Begins Interesting 
Régime at Dresden Opera 


DRESDEN, Nov. 4.—Interest has cen- 
tered largely in the new régime of the 
Opera under Fritz Busch. New produc- 
tions have been given of “The Flying 
Dutchman,” with a great success for 
Johannes Hess; “Carmen (in which 
Curt Taucher made his farewell appear- 
ance), with Helena Forti; “Otello,” not 


heard for many years, with Richard Schu- 
bert as guest artist recalling the great 
Tamagno; and Weber’s “Die Drei Pin- 
tos,” a revival and a pure delight from 
every point of view. The outstanding 
event, however, has been the Dresden 
premiére of Pfitzner’s ‘Palestrina,’ 
which has met with a gratifying popular 
success. Vogelstrom was heard as Pales- 
trina and Plaschke as the Cardinal. Pfitz- 
ner’s Overture, to “Katchen von Heil- 
bronn,” a product of his early orthodox 
days, was conducted by Herr Busch at 
the first symphony concert at the Opera. 
At the second, Carl Friedberg was heard 
in Schumann’s Concerto. Two new buffo 
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Melba on Opera versus Income 
Tax 


LONDON, Nov. 4.—Dame Nellie 
Melba, who recently arrived here 
from Australia, has expressed her- 
self as believing it to be impossible 
for Londoners to have grand opera 
and income tax at the same time. 
“IT went to Drury Lane last night,” 
said the diva, “and as I looked 
around I thought how glorious it 
would be if we could get back to 
the old days of grand opera as it 
was before the war. But every- 
thing here seems to be tax, tax, 
tax. People cannot continue to pay 
their taxes and support opera, so 
it is no use my talking about sing- 
ing in opera at present.” 
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tenors who have been well received are 
Hans Lange and Hans Ridiger. Eva 
van der Osten has celebrated her twen- 
tieth anniversary at the Opera. Ludwig 
Willner was heard in a Goethe evening. 
Paul Arons presented chamber music by 
Cyril Scott, Zoltan Kodaly and other 
modernists. Songs by John Alden Car- 
penter were well received when sung by 
Mme. Peroux-Williams. The first Phil- 
harmonic concert under Kretschmar and 
Lindner had Max Pauer and Melanie 
Kurt as soloists. 


GOTTINGEN, Nov. 4.—An interesting 
revival was made of Handel’s “Julius 
Caesar” recently. Mr. Wiesendanger, 
Mr. Stieber-Walter, Mr. Wissiak, Miss 
Spoél and Miss Schulz-Dorreburg sang 
and acted with excellent style. Richard 
Lert conducted, and the scenery had been 
well handled by Dr. Hans Niedecken-Geb- 
hard. 


LONDON, Nov. 4.—Arturo Toscanini, 
former conductor at the New York Metro- 
politan, is to make his first appearance 
here as guest conductor with the London 
Philharmonic some time in December. 
One of the interesting novelties of the 
Philharmonic season will be the suite 
which Richard Strauss has arranged 
from his opera, “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 

DRESDEN, Nov. 4. 
heard song cycle “Die Schéne Miillerin’ 
was the piéce de résistance of the recital 
program given by Lotte Kreisler, who 
devoted her entire attention to Schubert, 
and had an excellent accompanist in Kurt 
Striegler. 





Schubert’s rarely 


’ 


STUTTGART, Nov. 4.—Following a pro- 
duction of Handel’s “Rodelinde,” Erich 
Band brought out a new opera by Wil- 
helm Mauke entitled “Thamar”. The 
composer is equally well known for his 
songs, orchestral works and operas. 


PARIS, Nov, 4.—An_ exhibition of 
manuscripts and personal belongings of 
Massenet have been placed on exhibition 
at the Opéra and are attracting a great 


number of musicians and students. The 
manuscripts of the composer’s operas 
have been presented to the state by his 
widow. Among the interesting relics is 
Massenet’s “bureau piano,” which has a 


keyboard sliding out like a drawer. It 
was on this instrument he composed 
most of his works, and on it are in- 
scribed in his writing the date of the 
completion of each opera. 





Many New W orks by British Composers 
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ONDON, Nov. 4.—Cyril Scott, whose 

work in most musical forms is well 
known, has completed the score of an 
opera, for which he was his own libret- 
tist as well, entitled “The Alchemist.” 
It is mystic in character and teaches the 
moral lesson of the vanity of posses- 
sions. The costumes and scenery are to 
be designed from Flemish paintings by 
Breughel. The premiére of the work will 
take place this month in Wiesbaden and 
it will be given later in Frankfort. 

Napier Miles’ one act opéra intime 
founded on Stevenson’s tale, ‘Miark- 
heim,” recently had its first perform- 
ance at a festival at Shirehampton, a vil- 
lage near Bristol. Mr. Miles has not 
made a libretto of the story but has 
merely taken Stevenson’s dialogue and 
set it to music with particularly felici- 
tous results. 

At a recent general conference of the 
British Federation of Musical Competi- 
tive Festivals held at Carnegie House, it 
was announced that 105 festivals had 
become affiliated. These included all the 
principal festivals in Great Britain and 
one in Canada. 

An interesting sonata for violin and 
piano was heard for the first time at 
Wigmore Hall, played by Rowsby Woof, 
one of England’s ablest violinists, with 
York Bowen at the piano. The work, 


which is in two movements, is somewhat 
handicapped by the choice of a theme, 
the rhythmic complications of which are 
occasionally obtrusive, but it is music of 
considerable charm. 

At the Hammersmith Lyric, “The 
Beggar’s Opera” has just had its thou- 
sandth performance. It was announced 
from the stage after the performance 
that Gay’s sequel to the opera, “Polly,” 
would shortly be produced by an allied 
management, with Eugene Goossens con- 
ducting. 

Gustav Holst conducted a_ perform- 
ance of his “St. Paul’s Suite” for strings 
at a recent Queens Hall Symphony Con- 
cert. The work, which is a delightful 
one, is so named because it was com- 
posed for the orchestra of St. Paul’s 
Girls School, which Mr. Holst conducts. 
Mitja Nikisch, who was recently heard 
with orchestra, confirmed the excellent 
impression made at that time, in a re- 
cital at Queens Hall. Other recitals 
have been given by Mark Hambourg, 
Yosie Fujiwara, a Japanese tenor, with 
Ivy Jermyn, violinist; William Murdoch, 
pianist, and Laurance Turner, violinist. 

The affairs of Sir Thomas Beecham 
again occupied the Bankruptcy Court 
the day before yesterday. The creditors 
accepted a proposal for the payment of 
twenty shillings in the pound, five shil- 
lings immediately and the remainder in 
three instalments extending over six 
months. 





Manchester Acclaims Pachmann 


MANCHESTER, Nov. 4.—Vladimir de 
Pachmann was heard here recently in re- 
cital exhibiting much of the virtuosity 
and all of the variety of tone coloring 
that has always characterized his play- 
ing. Making introductory remarks to his 
different groups, the performance was 
more or less in the nature of a lecture- 
recital. The pianist’s most interesting 
work was in a group of Chopin, though 
Beethoven’s “Pathétique” Sonata and 
Schumann’s First Novelette were splen- 
didly given. The audience remained 
long after the close of the program en- 
deavoring to induce the pianist to return 
to the stage. 





LONDON, Nov. 4.—One of the best of 
the recent recital programs heard here 
was that of William Bachaus, pianist, 
who returned to Albert Hall after a long 
absence. Mr. Bachaus, who was en- 
thusiastically received, is scheduled for 
three more appearances here, including 
one with Melba and one as soloist with 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Prior to 
Dec. 19 when he sails for an American 
tour, the pianist will be heard in a 
dozen provincial cities, many joint ap- 
pearances with Melba beiny scheduled. 

LEIPZIG, Nov. 4.—Friederich Brandes 
is conductor of the Leipzig Students’ 
Chorus which is now on a tour of the 
principal Baltic and Scandinavian 
cities. The organization, a famous one 
in Germany, has already been heard in 
Riga, Kovno, Dorpat, Reval and Hels- 
ingfors. 





HAMBURG, Nov. 4.—One of the recent 
events of interest here was the program 
given by William Middelschulte of Chi- 
cago, organist, before the Society of the 
Friends of Music. Mr. Middelschulte’s 
program was enthusiastically applauded, 
his playing of the Handel Coneerto in 
G Minor especially arousing favorable 
comment. 





BERLIN, Nov. 4.—Three more opera 
houses in Germany have gone down be- 
fore the wave of financial depression. 
They are the Residenz Theater of Han- 
over, and the opera houses at Solingen 
and Hagen. It is announced that they 
will not be reopened until economic con- 
ditions are better. 


de la Fanfare, the prize band of Ant- 
werp, was heard here recently in a num- 
ber of concerts. 


Hamburg Hails Mabel Garrison in 
“Traviata” 

HAMBURG, Nov. 4.— Mabel Garrison 
scored a success in her appearance in 
“Traviata” recently, both with the 
beauty and warmth of her singing and 
with the excellence of her acting. Another 
American to be well received is Eddy 
Brown. The three programs of the re- 
cent Holland-Hamburg Festival, played 
by the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra under Mengelberg, included 
Ravel’s “La Valse,” also Mahler’s “Lied 
von der Erde,” with Mme. Charles Cahier 
and Jacques Urlus as soloists. The sec- 
ond Philharmonic concert was devoted to 
Strauss’ “Sinfonia Domestica” and inci- 
dental music to “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” which Karl Muck conducted in 
masterly fashion. An orchestral concert 
by Egon Pollak had Elisabeth Schumann, 
soprano, as soloist. Werner Wolff gave 
Bruckner’s First and Eugen Pabst a 
comedy-overture by Busoni at recent or- 
chestral concerts. 

BRUSSELS, Nov. 4.—The first appear- 
ance here in many seasons of the Diaghi- 
leff Russian Ballet and a revival of 
“Samson et Dalila” at the Monnaie were 
the outstanding events of recent im- 
portance here. ‘The ballet répertoire in- 
cluded a number of divertissements never 
before seen here. Ballard and Perret sang 
Dalila and Samson, respectively. The 
production was handsomely staged. 

AMSTERDAM, Nov. 4.—Eleanor Spen- 
eer, American pianist, who has been 
heard in a score of Central European 
concerts during the past six months, has 
been engaged by Willem Mengelberg as 
soloist with the Concertgebouw Orches- 
tra at the César Franck Festival sched- 
uled for December. The event will mark 
the centenary of the composer’s birth. 

BOURNEMOUTH, Nov. 4.—The “Sol- 
way” Symphony, a new composition by 
J. B. McEwen, had its first performance 
on the opening program of the autumn 
season of concerts given at Winter Gar- 
den under the baton of Sir Dan Godfrey. 
The work is one of sweep and power, well 
scored and colorful in portions. It was 
given an excellent interpretation. 








MILAN, Nov. 4.—‘“Belfagor” is the 
name given by Respighi to his new opera, 
which is to have its premiére during the 
season at La Scala. Pizzetti’s “Debora e 
Jaele” is to be the other novelty of the 
season. 
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MARSHALL AS “RHADAMES” IN AIDA 


Chicago American 
By Herman Devries 


They were all superb. But let us render unto 
Caesar his due and begin with a glow of patriotic 
pride by giving first place to a remarkable Amer- 
ican singer—Charles Marshall. 


American Caruso 


I acclaim him the American Caruso. I have 
never heard an American voice like his—nor have 
I ever heard a better on any stage since the pass- 
ing of Caruso. 

In fact, Marshall could hold his own were the 
illustrious Italian alive today. We knew his worth 
when we heard him sing Otello. His triumph 
then, we think, was such as to warrant his imme- 
diate re-engagement. 

Yet he was signed among the last. Let us not 
cavil. The last shall be first. And so Charles 
Marshall came again into his own yesterday eve- 
ning when the well-bred public forgot its decorum 
and shouted their admiration, yelled it, in fact, 
and gave him what was no doubt to him the most 
thrilling ovation he has ever received since it 
came from the hands of his own countrymen. 

Need we repeat our opinion of last year? Yes, 
since we must add that Marshall’s high notes have 
grown immeasurably in quality, volume and 
depth. They have an amazing likeness to the 
tone of the silver clarion—like the trumpets of 
victory that preceded his entrance in the second 
act. And he sings with style and fine authority. 
Bref—victory absolute. 


Chicago Journal 
Raisa, Marshall and Bourskaya Lead 
Performance of Verdi’s Lyric 
Spectacle 





By Eugene Stinson 


Marshall and Formichi Score 


The American tenor, Charles Marshall, who 
created such unusual stir when he first appeared 


HAIL ‘NEW CARUSO’ AT OPERA OPENING 








ppAuneer brilliant costumes featured the opening last night of 
the Chicago opera season. Madame Rose has described some of 
the features, with drawn illustrations by Miss Florence Walsh. Among 
them are a black velvet gown, of simple lines with pearl tassels; a head T 

dress Raisa might have worn; the swinging earrings; curls peeping MR | 1 
from under silver bands; backs covered only by glittering straps; 














braceleted arms and scintillating slipper buckles. ! ] 


here in “Otello,” and who has by curious chance 
never been heard in any other part, fulfilled his 
own ambition and that of his army of friends by 
stepping into a new character, the great spirited 
but sorely beset captain of the Ethiopian army. 
He equaled his earlier success. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


Raisa, Bourskaya and Marshall Score 
Triumph in Splendid “Aida” 
Performance 





By Paul Martin 


Marshall Well Received 


And again we have at last heard a Radames— 
and this Charles Marshall — who measures 
entirely up to the role and is able to do full 
justice to the score. How often we have 
heard weak voiced singers in this part, sing- 
ers with no conception of what was expected 
of them and who have faded into insignificance 
when compelled to compete with a soprano of the 
Raisa type. But Charles Marshall is a dramatic 
tenor, who, with vocal volume combines lyric qual- 
ity, and it is small wonder that his “Celeste Aida” 
last evening was greeted by a storm of applause 
that gave promise of never ending. Perhaps no 
more sagacious step was ever taken than that 
which placed the role of Radames in Marshall’s 
hands, and it is sincerely to be hoped that this 
season will find him in other roles which he has 
made famous abroad but in which he has been 
given little opportunity here in his home land. 


Shouts Bring Tenor to Stage 


It is doubtful whether the reception, accorded 
him last night has ever been equalled at the Au- 
ditorium. He was so thoroughly in the role both 
vocally and dramatically and he handled his 
scenes with such authority that the audience was 
unable to get enough of him. One of the most 
striking things ever witnessed in an opera house 
took place at the end of the first scene after Rosa 
Raisa, who had done magnificent work, had 
answered curtain call after curtain call. This 
scene of course, properly belongs to the soprano, 
but the impression made by Charles Marshall was 
so favorable that he was called to the stage to 
be greeted by tumultuous handclapping and shouts 
of “bravo.” 


Chicago Daily News 
By Maurice Rosenfeld 


Marshall Gets Ovation 


Charles Marshall, the American tenor, in the 
role of “Radames,” came in for an ovation en- 
tirely his own, after the first scene. His singing 
of “Celeste Aida” was most artistically done. He 
sang the well-known air with restraint, with no- 
bility of tone and with musicianship. There were 
moments later in the opera, when the voice did 
not come forth with the robust quality usually 
heard in this role, but there is no doubt he will be a 
valuable acquisition to the forces of the company 
He gave to this characterization eminent vocal 
qualities and also worthy dramatic interpretation. 


Chicago Tribune 


New Opera Era Ushered In; Raisa and 
Marshall Score 





By Edward C. Moore 


There was Charles Marshall, American tenor, 
whose past career with the Chicago company had 
been limited to one role, and who got into the ad- 
vance guard of public esteem with one solo. 








By Glenn Dillard Gunn 
In Chicago “Herald and Examiner” 


The Chicago Civic Opera, successor to the Chi- 
cago Opera, which has served the music lovers of 
this community for the past twelve years, began 
its activities last night with a performance of 
Verdi’s “Aida.” 

The event proved that the change in manage- 
ment has not altered the quality of the art offered 
to the public, except possibly for the better. It 
demonstrated as well that the public looks upon 
the institution with proprietary pride, for never 
was audience more cordial. 


Doubtless the 2,200 guarantors who represent 
the “civic” element in the reorganization, were all 
present in the sold-out house, prepared to assure 
the success of the opening performance. 


It was a very fine performance indeed. In fact, 
during thirty years of professional opera going I 
cannot recall a finer. Furthermore it is occasion 
for pride and congratulation in that the outstand- 
ing success of the evening was scored by Charles 
Marshall, whose interpretation of the part of 
Radames was equal to that which introduced Ca- 
ruso to Chicago in the dim and distant past. In- 
deed, I will be greatly surprised if Marshall, from 
now on, is not called by general acclaim the Amer- 
ican Caruso. 

Marshall’s opportunity came immediately, of 
course, in the “Celeste Aida.” With the echoes 
of his heroic Otello still fresh in the memory of 
the public he had all the advantages that attach 
to surprise. For he is now a new singer, with a 
new method. The virile brilliancy, the over- 
whelming power that marked his first appearances 
are still his. But he has added every other at- 
tribute of beautiful song. His mezzo voice is ex- 
quisite in quality. No Italian ever sustained a 
smoother bel canto. He has command of every 
shade and inflection of song from lyric suavity to 
the utmost brilliancy. He phrases like a fine in- 
strumentalist and delineates the passing mood of 
the text with flexibility of tone color rarely heard 
in opera. 

The public received him cordially. -But at first 
there was no overwhelming demonstration. Not 
until the perfect song of Mme. Raisa had set a 
standard did the audience sense fully the great 
achievement of Marshall. When it did, all tradi- 
tions of “Aida” were shattered. 


Mme. Raisa had taken perhaps a dozen curtain 
calls at the close of the first scene—and she de- 
served them, every one—when the audience 
realized that the hero of the occasion was not 
sharing her triumph. Whereupon the decorum of 
opening night was forgotten for the moment. 
There were loud calls for Marshall and the tenor 
was hastily summoned from his dressing room, 
to respond to applause which delayed the per- 
formance for another five minutes. 


Chicago Post 


By Karleton Hackett 


Charles Marshall came thru in fine style. * * * 
When he “pulls her wide open” and “steps on the 
gas,” then you know what a tenore robusto really 
sounds like. In a manner of speaking, and if you 
do not mind a sudden change of metaphor, he is a 
kind of Babe Ruth, and when he “catches one 
squarely on the nose” it goes clean over the 
fence. * * * Apparently it makes no sort of differ- 
ence to him how many high notes there are in the 
score, he can handle them all. * * * This is a very 
difficult scene for the singer, since it demands such 
sustained singing and comes so late in the opera 
that the voice is apt to be tired. With Mr. Mar- 
shall not a trace. As a matter of vocal skill, it 
was the best he did during the entire evening and 
was as well sung as I ever heard it. He has 
great powers. Also it was a comfort to hear a 
man with the range to sing all the high notes of 
this tremendous score as tho he had absolutely 
no fear of them. 


The above notices justify the stand MUSICAL AMERICA has always maintained of MARSHALL’S 


supremacy in his field as a dramatic tenor 
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C aire Dux Aeseare as Soloist 
—Heifetz Among Other 


Visitors 
By Grace Goulder Izant 
LEVELAND, Nov. 20.—With each day 
br. ging some musical treat, Cleveland- 
ers were kept busy during the past week. 
The orchestra gave a pair of concerts 
Nov. 16 and 18, with Claire Dux, so- 


prano, as soloist. Mr. Sokoloff’s pro- 
gram was a varied one, opening with the 
Chausson Symphony in B Flat, followed 


I 

y Debussy’s “Iberia” and closing with 
Miss 
was heard in “Morgen” and “Stand- 
chen,” by Strauss, and “Wiegenlied,” by 
Weber, with beautiful voice. She also 
sang the aria, “L’Amero, saro Costante,” 
from Mozart’s “Il Re Pastore,” to which 
Louis Edlin, concertmaster, played the 
violin obbligato. 

At a popular concert on the afternoon 
of Nov. 12 a Cleveland girl, Har- 
riet Eells, mezzo-soprano, and Carlton 
Cooley, assistant concertmaster of the 
orchestra, were the soloists. The audi- 
torlum was crowded with an eager, ap- 
preciative audience, who gave Miss Eells 
an ovation. She sang the aria, “O Don 
Fatale,” from Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” and 
was forced to add an encore. It was her 
first public appearance. Mr. Cooley 
played two movements of Vieuxtemps’ 
Concerto for Violin in D Minor. 

Jascha Heifetz, under the management 
of Adella Prentiss Hughes, was heard 
on Nov. 15, playing Nardini’s Concerto 
in E minor, Mozart’s Concerto in A 
Minor, the Chopin-Wilhelmj Nocturne in 
D, Grasse’s ‘‘Waves at Play,’ ‘“Mala- 
guena” and “Habanera,” both by Sara- 
sate, and Wieniawski’s “Souvenir de 
Moscou” in the Heifetz style, brilliant in 
its demonstration of technique. 

What was in the way of an inaugural 
of the beautiful auditorium of the New 
Women’s City Club took place on Nov. 
14, when the Detroit String Quartet was 
heard there under the management of 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders. Although its 


sg 


) 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance.” 


Dux 


leader, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, is well 
known in Cleveland, the quartet was 
heard here for the first time. The event 


was one of the series of concerts pro- 
moted by the Cleveland Chamber Music 
Society. The players presented Beetho- 
ven’s Quartet in C Minor, Frank 
Bridge’s “Three Idylls” and Schubert’s 
Quintet in A. 

The same evening a group of local 
musicians gave a varied program at Ma- 
sonic Hall under the auspices of the 
Cleveland Musical Association, of which 
Wilson G. Smith is president. Artists 
participating were Edith Church, so- 
prano; Clarice Balas, pianist; Raoul S. 
Bonanno, baritone; Herman Rosen, vio- 
linist, and the Iris Male Quartet. The 
accompanists were Mrs. Gwendolyn Bay- 
less Bonanno, Mrs. Clarice Paul Parme- 





The Secrets of Svengali 
by J. H. DUVAL 
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Teachers — Critics 


“Read it, singers. It’s written 
for you—to help you.”—N. Y. 
Tribune. 
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ORCHESTRA LEADS CLEVELAND’S LIST 


lee, Blanche Blackman and Willo P. 
Lane, 

Lynnwood Farnam, organist of the 
Church of the Holy Communion, New 
York City, gave a recital on Nov. 15 at 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

The second lecture in the series on 
“Appreciation of Chamber Music” was 
delivered by Douglas Moore on Nov. 17, 
the subject of the lecture being “Music 
for Two Pianos.” It was illustrated by 
Bruce Simonds and Rosalind Brown 


‘ Simonds. 


The choir of the First Baptist Church, 
under the leadership of C. B. Ellinwood, 
presented Henry Hadley’s “New Earth” 
on Nov. 12 as an Armistice Day celebra- 
tion. The soloists were Marie Simmi- 
link, contralto; Mrs. H. H. Lawrence, 
soprano; F. A. Campbell, tenor, and Hal 
Burr, bass. Roy Crocker was at the 
organ. 

A recital was given on Nov. 17 by 
members of the faculty of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, with Louis Edlin, 
violinist; Nathan Fryer, pianist, and 
Victor de Gomez, ’cellist, participating. 





Binghamton Sees Denishawn Dancers 
and Hears Cameron McLean 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., Nov. 20.— The 
Denishawn Dancers in a recent perform- 
ance in Kalurah Temple attracted a 
large audience and provided an enter- 


tainment that was greatly enjoyed. An- 
other musical treat of the last fortnight 
was Cameron McLean’s song recital in 
Kalurah Temple, with Mrs. Mabel Howe 
Mable as accompanist. The Scottish 
baritone’s varied program was received 
with appreciative applause, and Mrs. 
Mable’s excellent accompaniments were 
much admired by her own townspeople. 
J. A. MALLETTE. 


SCHOOL MOVES QUARTERS 





Cleveland Institute Changes to Larger 
Building 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 18.—For the second 
time in less than two years the Cleveland 
Institute of Music has moved into new 
and larger quarters. The school, which 
is headed by Ernest Bloch, is now located 
at 2827 Euclid Avenue, in a spacious 
sandstone building of twenty-one rooms, 
of which sixteen are given over to studio 
purposes. There is, in addition, a large 
recital hall. 

The Cleveland Institute of Music first 
opened its doors in December, 1920, with 
a meager enrolment of seven students. 
Last year, while the school was located 
in its own building at 3146 Euclid Ave- 
nue, its registration increased to 380 
students. The steady growth has neces- 
sitated this latest change. Activities in 
the new building were begun the week of 
Nov. 6, and the first recital there was 
given on Nov. 10 by scholarship students. 


Alexander F. Haas to Be Associated with 
S. Hurok 


S. Hurok announces that from Dec. 1 
he will have associated with him Alex- 
ander F. Haas, for many years con- 
nected with the Music League of Amer- 
ica, affiliated with the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau. Mr. Haas was for a number of 
years secretary to the chairman of the 
executive committee of the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, dating back to the 
time when Gustav Mahler was conduct- 
ing his last season here. Early in 1916 
Mr. Haas joined the newly reorganized 
Music League of America, becoming one 
of its officers when the business was in- 


corporated in 1918. Mr. Haas is an ac- 
tive member of the Kiwanis Club of New 
York and is one of the founders and at 
present the vice-president of the Sym- 
phony Society of New Jersey, which 
maintains an orchestra of eighty-four 
men and is about to enter upon its sev- 
enth season. 





A twilight musicale and tea was given 
by the members of the D. K. E. Club, 
New York, on the afternoon of Nov. 12. 
The soloists were Emily Beglin, soprano; 
Giulia Grilli, mezzo-soprano; Francis 
Moore, pianist; Italo Picchi, bass; H. E. 
Van Surdam, tenor, and F. W. Vander- 
pool, composer and pianist. 





New York Tribune, H. E. Krehbiel 


May Korb Reveals Lovely Voice in 
Debut Recital 


. .» May Korb, who gave a song recital 
in” Aeolian Hall ye sterday afternoon, is a young 
woman who had not reached the zenith of her 
powers, but who makes a beautiful offering now 
and a promise of something more beautiful in 
the future. Her voice is small, almost fragile, 
but it is of lovely quality. She ex- 
hibits musical intelligence of a refined order 
and nice taste. She sang a long list of songs, 
all charmingly, with the allurement which 
comes from equable tone, musicianly phrasing, 
an appreciation of the sentiment of the poet so 
far as it was echoed by the composer, a fine 
sense of the melodic line, a recognition of style. 


New York Times, Richard Aldrich 


May Korb, coloratura soprano, found a re- 
sponsive audience awaiting her initial appear- 
ance in Aeolian Hall. Persistent applause fol- 
lowed each of her numbers. Her hearers would 
not let her go on with the program until she 
had repeated Decreus’s ‘‘L’Oiseau Bleu,’’ and 
she also was obliged to sing ‘‘To a Messenger,’’ 
by La Forge, again. Miss Korb aided by her 
personal charm, sang a group of songs with 
spontaneity and _ delicacy. She proceeded 
through the challenging passages of Mozart’s 
aria from ‘Il Seraglio’’ with ease, and sang 
the words of Haydn’s ‘‘Mermaid Song’’ with a 
clearness that made the book of words unneces- 
sary. 
New York World, Deems Taylor 

Miss Korb disclosed a commendable 
command of the art of tone production, skill in 
treatment of the phrase and delightful taste. 
Especially pleasing was the ‘‘Mermaid Song’’ 
of Haydn. The lyric possibilities of 
her voice are large and in a measure already 
developed. ; Miss Korb did much to win 
praise and promised more. Her audience was 
enthusiastic. 


New York Evening Sun 


. The little soprano opened her pro- 
gram with a group of classics, including an aria 
from Mozart’s ‘‘Entfiihrung aus dem Serail,’’ 
an ambitious selection and one provoking fears 
that the very slight yoice would tire under that 
strain. But instead, Miss Korb went on from 
strength to strength, never muscular, but al- 
ways secure in her diminutive way. Her color- 
atura improved, her lower voice took on slender 
body and she gained a demure freedom. 


CRITICAL COMMENTS ON 


MAY KORB 


Coloratura Soprano 


NEW YORK RECITAL DEBUT Aeolian Hall, Nov. 8, 1922 


Perhaps her happiest interpretation was 
Ries’s ‘‘Hs Muss ein Wunderbares Sein,’’ a bit 
of wistfulness well suited to her, Although 
two groups of German songs demonstrated that 
her diction in this language excelled, she was 
forced to repeat a French song, Decreus’s 
“L’Oiseau Bleu,’’ and might well have given 
a second delicate rendering of Moret’s ‘‘Le 
Nelumbo,”’ 


Smith 


May Korb is a young soprano whose particu- 
lar gifts were enthusiastically applauded by a 
good-sized audience, 

. »  « Her interpretation 
‘“*Andenken,’’ ‘‘Quel Ruscelleto,’’ by Paradies, 
the old French ‘‘Viens Aurore’’ and an aria 
from Mozart’s ‘‘Seraglio’’ commendably 
dramatic and interesting. 


New York American, Max T. 


of Beethoven’s 
were 


New York Morning Telegraph 


May Korb, a sweet soprano of freshness and 
considerable cultivation, was heard in recital 
in the afternoon. She sang with so 


much sincerity, skill and feeling that her 
hearers were charmed to the end. 
New York Evening World 

Just to hear a débutante coloratura soprano 
who does not attempt time-worn operatic arias 
is something, and May Korb yesterday after- 


noon gave even greater cause for pleasure. 
8 She has a voice of great clarity. 

She sang with fine enunciation and welcome 
daintiness. The highspot of the afternoon, was 
her rendering of Ries’s ‘‘Es Muss ein Wunder- 
bares Sein,’’ easily the best of all, with feel- 
ing and finesse. 

Miss Korb has a modestly winsome person- 
ality and freshness, and there are going to be 
many who will come back eagerly to hear her 
the next time. 


New York Evening Mail, Katherine 


Lane 
Looking ingenuously like a young girl gradu- 
ate, May Korb sang a matinee song recital 
yesterday. Her voice reminds one of the small 


and her dainty, 
was altogether har- 


gems in its clarity and beauty, 
unaffected stage presence 
monious., 


Brooklyn Eaele 


Her yoice is of good quality and her use of 
it artistic. Her singing of Schubert’s ‘‘Liebes- 
botschaft’’ was particularly charming She 
hardly needs to announce herself as a ‘‘colora- 
tura soprano,’’ for she has higher attributes 
than the mere ability to sing runs and trills. 





Newark, N. J., Sunday Call 


» finish 
schoolgirl at a musical festival here. 
has become 


full comprehension of what the 
poets desired 
teen 
four 
Korb or 
pealingly Brahms’ 


Newark, N. 


tura class. 


grace in 
achieve she put to her credit. 


admired—the 
trill, 
higher tones, 
the clear diction. 


Miss Korb has acquired great artis- 
since her appearance when still a 
Her voice 
rounded and smooth, her execution 
most flexible. She sang with 
composers and 
to express. Some of the nine- 
numbers of her printed program and the 
added ones were done exquisitely. Miss 
any other singer ever sang more ap- 
‘“‘Guten Abend, Gute Nacht.’’ 


coloratura 


J., Evening News 


Miss Korb’s voice is of the colora- 
All that intellectual grasp 
the lyric, refinement and 
and general style could 
On the technical 
> of her performances there was much to be 
evenness and closeness of her 
the delicacy and floating quality of her 
the suayity in linking phrases and 


the purport of 
phrasing 
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° t to “give a play” but real workers y ,, Bi 
Ashley P ettis Includes CINCINNATI HAILS REINER S F ORCES ~ cg out their — ne ' 
° n° . elene iggins, as Josephine, sz.» 
American Compositions nS ee pon numbers, in sweet and appealing voice; Edw -q Da 
in All His Programs Applauds Conductor in Second “‘tne Woman’s Music Club, Mrs. Philip ee er er Bel ok 
Concert—Hears Visit- Werthner, president, met on Nov. 8, at dominating Sir Joseph Porter, a4 
; : the residence of Mrs. William B. Winans, Halen Mathameatt as Dobe and Paul de 
ing Organist when an interesting paper was read by Parker as Buttercup were also clevy » tl 
Jessie Straus-Mayer on the “Measure- Oth in th t Robert Wal’. ’ 
By Phillp Werthner ments of Musical Talent,” based on work pe Geauie aie Charles Ste a vids 
CINCINNATI, Nov. 18.—The Cincinnati “ vs Peved —- he Stat wee in ge hauer as Dick Deadeye, and Harry E :. ol | 
Symphony gave its second program on Saag ore, at the Sate University © mann and Lawrence Reese. The SUCCé ss eo! 
Nov. 11. The house was again crowded The Clifton Music Club met at the °f the venture has prompted Miss M-:»- Ni 
ad tin to consider the production of oth -y nt 
to its limits, and the new conductor, home of Mrs. G. M. Burger on Nov. 17. uparee. Semmes WW Coo, en 
Fritz Reiner, again warmly applauded, Grace G, Gardner spoke on “American int 
: ; A Women in Music,” and a comprehensive sop 
confirmed the fine impression he had program was given by Mme. Melville- ANNA CASE VISITS FLINT red 
made at his first appearance. The en-  Liszniewska, André de _  Ribaupierre, e 
semble was perfect; the brasses were Mrs. J. B. Landt, Mrs. R. P. Kabbes, yiwanis Club Buys Instruments (|; tee 
bees . : _ Mrs. Emma B. Scully and Mrs. L. R. M bac 
judiciously used, and the wind instru pene Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Band * 
ments predominated only when required. Those who took part in the program FLINT, Micu., Nov. 17.—Anna Ca Wae 
That the orchestra can play softly was of the Hyde Park Music Club on Nov. 7 soprano, gave the second recital of ¢ ais 
again demonstrated. The orchestral at the Library Auditorium were Frank Snttinemenio Sevies on Mov. 6 at th 
works included Mozart’s Symphony in D M. Peters, Edith G. Weaver, Ida Blach- : é* 7 troa 
(without minuet) and Richard Strauss’ schlaeger, Mrs. Clarence Browning, Mrs. Regent Theater, and was cordia y Wel- haus 
“Till Eulenspiegel.” Ray Sacket, Mrs. F. Pickerel and Ernest comed in an_ interesting progra, in a 
Mme. Charles Cahier, mezzo-soprano, C. Daulton. Fifteen hundred season tickets have been Song 
sang the Mahler cycle, “Songs of a The Matinée Musicale met at the home gold for this series, which is under tie with 
Traveling Journeyman,” “The Captive of Ruth Dittman on Nov. 15, when a_ local management of Charles French. quisi 
Maid,” by Hector Berlioz, and Ernest program was given by Anna Von Unruh, The Y. M. C. A. Boys’ Band has third 
Bloch’s Psalm 22. She used a magnifi- Charlotte Metzner, Emma B. Scully, gsymed its rehearsals for the year, and Th 
cent voice admirably, and made a decided Mrs. W. H. Tarr, Mrs. R. E. Wells, made its first appearance on Armistice entit] 
; impression. After the Bloch number, Louise Snodgrass, Mary Conray Thu- Day. It is planned to develop a band sitive 
both she and Mr. Bloch, who had heard man and Irene Carter-Ganzel. of fifty players. The Kiwanis Club has tave 
Ashley Pettis, Pianist, from a Drawing by ‘he Performance from a private box, purchased the instruments needed to assur 
Jack Fiske were recalled a number of times. Mr. complete the equipment. All High the v 
Reiner led the orchestral support with CHILDREN IN OPERA School boys receive credit for work in of sig 
Ashley Pettis is carrying out his in- artistic effect. He never allowed his this band as equivalent to that of a Lec 
tention of playing a group of numbers players to overwhelm the soloist, and §t. Louis Junior Players Give Four High School class in band instruction. Phila 
by American composers on every pro- brought out the ensemble in the climax Performances of “H. M. 8. Pinafore” The organization is conducted by Wil- of Mi 
gram in which he appears. While many as desired by the composer. ¥ ccgggaineye liam W. Norton, executive and music urday 
works by Americans have established Dr. Karol Liszniewski, husband of ST. Louis, Nov. 20.—This city is organizer for the Flint Community Mu- the F 
gg = sy minds of the public, an ply Seager was to proud in the possession of the Junior _ sic Aenean . _— as 
r. Pettis feels that the pioneer work ave appeared on Nov. 9 at a concert in . Sontt : Owosso, Mich., having organized its ing lo 
has only begun, and hat ‘vader com- the Cincinnati Conservatory, but just Players, ~’ Or ganar of children, community chorus, has asked John T. The 
posers need the encouragement which a before the program began Alfred Non- directed by Alice Martin, who have pre- qipofeld to take the leadership. Mr. whose 
public performance of their work gives. nez, the French teacher at the school, sented during the past four or five Qchofield is organist and choral conduc- JM true t 
a pinged a mes grg of these works at was _ stricken ery Sperry, and the years some truly creditable dramatic tor of the First dg eg =o 
is recent recital in Steinway Hall, New concert was called off. eer, Mich., has invite arence Eddy, ‘he 
York. Following his annual New York Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist at the ht amen ~~ ard - ha eer: tty Me of Oak Park M. E. Choir gariar 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon new Cleveland Auditorium, gave a re- Pertormances of “H. M. S. Pinafore of Flint, to lead its newly-organized was g 
of Dec, 11, which will be his fifth in the cital on Nov. 16 in the East High School at the little theater of the Artists’ Guild ¢horys. The Flint County Music Associ- tional 


metropolis this season, he will leave for 
a tour of the South, opening in Brown- 
wood, Tex., on Dec. 18. 


under the auspices of the Southern Ohio 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. He played an ambitious pro- 


in remarkably clever fashion. One felt, 
through the entire performance, that one 
was not merely seeing children trying 


ation has also received a call from 
Mount Morris for a leader for its cho- 
rus. WILLIAM W. NORTON. 
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Domrosch Gives Scene from “Siegfried” 
—Stokowski’s Forces Play 


‘HILADELPHIA, Nov. 20.—A refreshing 
de arture from the conventionality of 
th. average Wagner program was pro- 
yiced by Walter Damrosch at the concert 
of the New York Symphony, which he 
conducted in the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 16, when the performance of the 
ent.re last scene of “Siegfried” deeply 
interested a large audience. Elsa Stralia, 
soprano, and Richard Crooks, tenor, sang 
the solos with fervency and poetic imagi- 
nation against the magnificent orchestral 
bac«ground. 

More in line with the usual run of 
Waenerian programs were such num- 


—_— 


® bers as the “Lohengrin” Prelude and In- 


troduction to Act III and the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. Mr. Crooks was heard 


in a charming delivery of the “Prize 
Song,” and the orchestra interpreted 
with finely shaded expression the ex- 
quisite musical reverie which forms the 
third act prelude of “‘Die Meistersinger.”’ 

The study for “Tristan and Isolde,” 
entitled “Dreams,” was given with sen- 
sitive appreciation of its beauty, Gus- 
tave Tinlot, violinist of the orchestra, 
assuming the part originally assigned to 
the voice. All in all, this was a concert 
of signal beauty and irresistible appeal. 

Leopold Stokowski, presiding over the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in the Academy 
of Music on Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening, illuminated and clarified - 
the Fourth Brahms Symphony, a vital 
and radiantly lucid performance, arous- 
ing loud applause. 

The soloist was Bronislaw Huberman, 


jwhose assured technique and rich and 


true tone were exemplified to advantage 
in the Beethoven Concerto in D. 

The concluding number was the Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, No. 1, of Liszt, which 
was given a rousing tempestuously emo- 
tional performance. H. T. CRAVEN. 


\GNER FOR PHILADELPHIA Galli-Curci Initiated as Camp-Fire 


Girl with the Name of “Cantawaste’’ 


See LCOO LOL MMOLE CULE COOEPCLULUOGDUGLOOGIT LOSI LULADOOOTMOLUCHDEOMH HUM UUURLT HOOT COGI PUM IHOST OOOO COTO OOOO eGLIOOH TOGO LOOT COTT TTTTT 
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Amelita Galli-Curci in the Initiation Ceremony of the Minneapolis Camp-Fire Girls, Who 
Gave Her the Name of “Cantawaste,” Meaning Singing Heart 


INNEAPOLIS, Nov. 20.—A new 
honor was accorded Amelita Galli- 
Curci recently, when 400 Camp Fire Girls 
initiated her into their organization-in an 
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elaborate ceremony in the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, and invested the singer with 
their highest rank, that of Torchbearer, 
giving her the title of “Cantawaste,” or 
Singing Heart. Clad in a _ costume 
adorned with beads and the seven sym- 


bols, which had been fashioned by the 
girls themselves, the soprano was placed 


on a throne and saluted by the four hun- 
dred girls, representing twenty groups 
from various cities and towns. Then they 
sang songs about her, and proceeded with 
the ceremony, which included the lighting 
of three groups of candles arranged on 
piles of birch logs, roll call, camp-fire 
pledge, prayer, expositions of the seven 
laws and crafts, initiation, rank honors, 
and motion songs by the council with 
three groups interpreting. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony Cantawaste 
joined the other members in singing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 





Rosa Ponselle Heard in Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 18.—Rosa Pon- 
selle was heard in recital at Parson’s 
Theater by a capacity audience. She was 
enthusiastically received. William Ty- 
roler played the accompaniments and 
also contributed piano solos in admirable 
style. 


PRU UeUNNSUONODOONOOOOOOOHDECREVOnoGcrUACaNNOONNOasuuNgenNNnOuooNagONE SeNenanuenaronen es 


Judge Allows Marie Rappold 
to Keep on Singing in Her 


ponsennsenisetinnnns 


tutti 


A partment 


penenanengens 


HE suit brought in the Munici- 
pal Court in New York to evict 
Marie Rappold, opera singer, from 
her apartment at West Sixty-sev- 
enth Street, because her landlady 
objected to her singing, has failed, 
‘ Justice Panken having ruled that 
she cannot be so evicted. The ac- 
tion was brought by Mrs. Jerome 
C. Cook, owner of the apartment, 
who alleged that Mme. Rappold’s 
singing late at night annoyed other 
tenants. It was further com- 
plained that Mme. Rappold, who 
now pays $300 a month, had re- 
fused to pay any more. Two of 
the other tenants of the building, 
Commander William P. Bachman, 
U.S. N., and Superintendent Kirk, 
gave evidence that they had always 
ehjoyed the singing of Mme. Rap- 
pold. Justice Panken said that the 
$1,000 a year additional rent which 
had been demanded would amount 
to profiteering under the housing 
law. 
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All San Francisco Co-operates in 


Great Celebration of Music Week 





More Than 250 Programs in Auditorium, Theaters, Schools, 
Churches, and Clubs Attract Crowds—Many Foreign 
Groups, Including Chinese, Japanese and Hawaiians Pro- 


vide Novel Performances 


ONULENEOUOAENNUEUOOUOQGNACOUONOQONUOOAOONQALONGNUAUULOQONOEOOQUEROEOEOOENOOLGUEUOGANARSGOOUOASSOLOOOOEEEGREGGUSESUOUAGOAGESOLOLSEOOOLSOOUOOGELOUUOOOOAQOQAOUUTEEOOUALLOOGOONONEEEOUULOOEOGAUOOUUOEUOOOUEUUOLOSEE OO ULA EAGAN 


AN FRANCISCO, Nov. 18.—Heralded 
by bill posters, newspaper publicity 
and the activities of seemingly innumer- 
able committees; officially indorsed by 
Mayor Rolph, and supported by the 
supervisors, public schools, churches and 
clubs, Music Week was opened on Nov. 
6 by an international program at the 
Civic Auditorium. The parade of 
massed bands planned as the opening 
event was prevented by a heavy rain. 
The week’s program, as originally 
planned, listed more than 256 events, ex- 


clusive of those of Armistice Day, and 
this number was actually greatly ex- 
ceeded. Co-operation was enthusiastic 
and general. Forty-eight parent teach- 
ers’ clubs and ninety other clubs, includ- 
ing men’s civic and social organizations, 
arranged special musical programs for 
their club meetings in Music Week and 
the month of November; there were ten 
major musical affairs in the great Civic 
Auditorium which, in spite of wet 
weather, attracted audiences ranging 
from 4000 to 6000; the public schools 
participated to the extent of 111 events; 
the Assembly Room of the Public 
Library was the place of twenty-two 
recitals; churches contributed at least 
twenty programs and welfare organiza- 
tions twelve; many recitals were given 
on the municipal organ; industrial and 
mercantile organizations showed in- 
creased musical activity and hotel and 
motion picture orchestras, municipal 
and military bands, music houses, 
fraternal organizations, radio broad- 
casting stations, the Musicians’ Union 
Local No. 6, amateur orchestras, the 
choral and musical associations of the 


lation generally, combined their energies 
wholeheartedly to produce a truly multi- 
farious activity. 

The crowning event of the week was 
a popular program given by the San 
Francisco Symphony under Alfred Hertz 
at the Civic Auditorium. Six thousand 
attended, and 1000 tickets were sold 
within a half hour despite the heaviest 
downpour of the year. 

Notable club affairs included a spe- 
cial concert by the San Francisco Musi- 
cal Club, an artists’ concert under the 
direction of the San Francisco Music 
Teachers’ Association, and a concert by 
the Junior Auxiliary of the Pacific Musi- 
cal Society Orchestra, all given in the 
Civic Auditorium. The California Club 
Choral and Pacific Musical Society pre- 
sented programs, and the latter ar- 
ranged musical entertainment for “shut- 
ins” at the various hospitals and similar 
institutions of the city. 

School events of interest were the San 
Francisco School Children’s Concert in 
the Civic Auditorium, under the direc- 
tion of Estelle Carpenter, and demon- 
strations of advanced orchestra work by 
the Polytechnic High School Orchestra 
under Charles J. Lamp, which played 
classics used in the Music Memory Con- 
test. 


The Ada Clement Music School; Gil- 
bert -Reek, violinist, and Geo. F. Keil, 
pianist; Victor Lichtenstein, Mrs. 
Albert G. Lang and others presented in- 
teresting programs under the auspices 
of the University of California Exten- 
sion Division in the Public Library. 

Programs by the foreign-born, under 
the general direction of Mrs. F. G. 
Canney, exerted an unusual appeal by 
reason of their exotic character, their 
usefulness in assisting the work of 


stimulating foreign groups to continued 
interest in their folk music. Music 
written and performed by Chinese, 
Japanese, Russians, Czechs, Germans, 
Greeks, Hawaiians, Danes, Mexicans, 
Spaniards, and Italians, was heard, and 
many native instruments were used. A 
large Chinese audience -gathered in 
Portsmouth square to hear native per- 
formers and join in a sing-song. 

Industrial music showed much im- 
provement over last year both as to 
quality and interest. Mercantile houses 
have installed many pianos for noon- 
hour singing and recreation. The em- 
ployees of the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company _ presented’ the 
“Chimes of Normandy” at the Plaza 
Theatre, and many large department 
stores and manufacturing’ establish- 
ments held community “sings” and pre- 
sented instrumental or radio concerts. 

Of special interest in connection with 
church music was a combined Grand 
Festival Concert of Jewish, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant church choirs 
given at the Civic Auditorium under the 
auspices of the California Federation of 
Music Clubs, Mrs. Lillian Birmingham, 
president, in celebration of Armistice 
Day. 

Local No. 6 of the American Feder- 
ation of Musicians gave its Annual 
Musical Festival and Ball at the Civic 
Auditorium on Nov. 9. 

The celebration of Music Week was 
under the general direction of the Com- 
munity Service Recreation League and 
the City of San Francisco’s Music Week, 
with Henry L. Mayer as president; Cut- 
ler Paige, treasurer, and Chester W. 
Rosekrans, executive secretary. Mayor 
Rolph was honorary chairman of the 
Executive Music Committee, Super- 
visor J. Emmett Hayden was chairman 
of Auditorium Events, and Alexander 
Stewart was Community Music Organ- 
izer. 

The piquant personality of Mona 
Gondré appealed to the audience at the 
second of the Alice Seckels Matinée 
Musicals given at the St. Francis Hotel 
on Nov. 13. The program, consisting of 
readings of folk-tales and songs en- 
livened with clever pantomime and pic- 
turesque costumes, was a_ gratifying 
deviation from the beaten track. Harp 
solos by Elise Sorelle lent agreeable 
variety. 


Christian, Chicago soprano, in recita! a: 
Scottish Rite Auditorium on the even 
of Nov. 13 marked the local début . 
Ida G. Scott as a concert manager 
visiting artists. Miss Scott’s activi: . 
had previously been confined to book 
resident musicians. Miss Christ 
previously unknown to local conc +. 
goers, made a good impression and \ 4s 
recalled for numerous encores. 

The Sunday Morning Concerts at 
California Theater have been disc pn. 
tinued apparently owing to misund ,. 
standings regarding the six-day w.-k 
plan of the Musicians’ Union, Lo | 
No. 6. Meanwhile local clubs, which . 
gard the California Theater Orches \, 
as a civic asset, are endeavoring to s:ve 
it for the city. 

CHARLES A. QUITZO\ 
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San Bernardino Welcomes Rothwell! ; 
Forces 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL., Nov. 18.—The 
student body of the Polytechnic High 
School sponsored a concert given before 
a large and enthusiastic audience by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles 
under Walter H. Rothwell’s direction. 
The program consisted of the “William 
Tell” Overture, the second movement of 
the Beethoven Symphony in C, the Bizet 


“Carmen” Suite, a Preludium by Jarne- 


feldt, the “Pizzicato” from Delibes’ “Sy|- 
via,” the “Dance of the Blessed Spirits” 
from Gluck’s “Orpheus” (with flute ob- 
bligato by André Maquarre), and the 


Strauss Waltz, “Tales from Vienna 
Woods.” Mr. Rothwell repeated the 
Gluck number and the “Toreador” from 
the Carmen Suite in response to the 


hearty applause. 
CHARLES H. MARSH. 





Sue Harvard, soprano, is filling en- 
gagements in the South. Among the 
cities listed on her itinerary are Bristol, 
Danville, and Roanoke, Va., Washington 
and Wilmington. Recent appearances 
have been in Springfield and Philadel- 
phia. 





Capacity audiences in Fresno and Los 
Angeles, Cal., greeted Phillip Gordon, 
pianist, assisted by Elinor Whittemore, 
violinist, in his recital appearances with 
the Ampico recently. In both cities 





foreign-born, and the cosmopolitan popu- Americanization, and their effect in The appearance of Jessie Isabel many extras were demanded. 
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THE CITY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 


DIRK FOCH, Conductor 
‘Dedicated to the Service of the People of New York” 


Organized and Maintained by 


COLEMAN DU PONT, President 


HENRY MacDONALD, Vice-President 
BARTLETT ARKELL, 


MUSICAL SOCIETY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, INC. 


LEWIS L. CLARKE, Treasurer 


GEORGE H. BENJAMIN, Trust Officer 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


Mrs. LOUISE RYALS DE CRAVIOTO, Chairman, Music Committee 


FIRST SEASON—1922-23 


Twelve TOWN 


Twelve CARNEGIE HALL Evening Concerts 
HALL 


Thirteen MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE Sunday Afternoon “POP” Concerts : 
Debut at Carnegie Hall, Saturday November 18th 


Afternoon Concerts 


Soloists to Be Presented: 


VOCALISTS: ELENA GERHARDT, MARGUERITE NAMARA, MARY 
MELLISH, GRETA TORPADIE, Sopranos. 

Rumsey, Contraltos. 

Gocorza, Baritones. 


SoPpHIE BRASLAU, 


PauL BENDER, EMILIO DE 


PIANISTS: Rupo.tepH Ganz, Darrus MritHaAup, NapJja REISEN- 


BERG. 


VIOLINISTS: BronisLaw 


Available for a few engagements in the Eastern territory during 


January, February and March, 1923 


ArTuHUR J. Gatnes, Manager 


Suite 921, National City Bank Bldg., 17 East 42nd St., 
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HuBERMAN, ERIKA Morinl, 
CORIGLIANO, JASCHA FISHBERG. 


New York City 
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Pommer Retires from 
Post at University 
of Missouri, Columbia 








Dr. W. H. Pommer 


COLUMBIA, Mo., Nov. 18. — After 
almost half a century of teaching music, 
Dr. William H. Pommer, of Columbia, 


Mo., has retired. He wiil spend his time 
in composing songs and chamber music 
at his home in this city. 

Dr. Pommer taught music for fifteen 
years in the University of Missouri. 
Born in St. Louis, he studied in that 
city and later in Leipzig and Vienna, re- 
turning to St. Louis in 1875 as organist 
and teacher. He came to Columbia, Mo., 
in 1883 as director of music in Christian 
College. From 1889 to 1890 he was di- 
rector of the Arion Club of Milwaukee, 
an organization interested in the promo- 
tion of chorus and concert work. The 
next six years he spent as supervisor 
of music in the St. Louis public schools, 
and at the same time he had the super- 
vision of several of the city church 
choirs. In 1907 he came to the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, and in the last fifteen 
years he has taught along four general 
lines: first, he taught public school music 
and its pedagogy; second, he offered 
courses in harmony and counterpart for 
the more advanced students; third, he 
gave courses in appreciation of music 
which proved popular with many men 
and women who wished to know and ap- 
preciate good music, but who did not 
attempt to perform; and fourth, he di- 
rected chorus work in the University. 
He has composed many songs and pieces 
: chamber music, and an opera “Nal- 
ino.” 

“Columbia is not my original home, 
but I love it,” said Dr. Pommer, “and I 
expect to spend the rest of my life among 
the happy associates that I have found 
during the years I taught at the Uni- 
versity. I do not expect to lose touch 
with the University students.” 

The Phi Mu Alpha fraternity, hono- 
rary musical organization, gave Dr. 


!Pommer a gold watch at the close of 


is career as teacher. His classes pre- 
sented him with a chain, a knife and a 
University seal to go with the watch. 
Having reached his seventy-first year, 
r. Pommer retires on the Carnegie 
Foundation Fund. He savs he has never 
had time with his teaching to comvose 
as much as he would like, and that he 
hopes to do more in that way this 
Winter. 





Reno Club Organizes Concerts 


RENO, NEv., Nov. 18.— The Nevada 
Musical Club of Reno, Mrs. R. L. Richie 
President, has arranged a series of con- 
‘erts for the season, and in the first of 
these recently a number of local artists. 
issisted by Charles Bulotti, tenor, and 
Emanuele Porcini, baritone. of San 
Franciseo, presented solo and ensemble 
umbers from operas, amid annplause. 
The Reno artists were Mme. Kempre 
alotti, soprano; Mrs. J. F. Hansard, 
herzo-soprano, and Irene Peterson, ac- 
ompanist. A large delegation from Car- 


‘on City attended the concert. 





SAN ANTONIO, Tex.—Frida Stierna. 
Prano, was heard in a number of 
lish folk-songs and other numbers 
the radio recently. She was accom- 
nied by C. Newson, pianist. 


SEATTLE APPLAUDS SEASON OF OPERA 





Visitors Present “Martha” in 
Second Week—Many 


Recitals 
By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, Nov. 18.—The second week 
of the American Light Opera Company’s 
return engagement featured Flotow’s 
“Martha” under the leadership of Rex 
Reynolds. The four principals, Theo 
Pennington, soprano; Paula Ayres, con- 
tralto; Harry Pfeil, tenor, and Carl 
Bundschu, baritone, were well suited in 
their réles, and the eompany was vigor- 
ously applauded. 

In the fourth lecture recital of Louise 
Van Ogle on Nov. 6, the topic was 
“Music in Spain.” Mrs. Van Ogle was 
assisted by Mrs. Floyd Oles, piano, and 
Ada Tilley, vocalist. 

The Edison tone test recitals under 
the auspices of the Honver-Kelly Com- 
pany drew interested audiences to hear 
Harvey Hindermeyer, tenor, and _ the 
Dann Trio, which included Blanche 
Dann, piano, Felice Dann, cornet, and 
Rosalynd Davis, violin. 

The second of the series of costume re- 
citals given by Dai Steele Ross, mezzo- 


contralto, on Nov. 8, was devoted to 
Indian music. Mrs. Ross was assisted 
by Mildred McPherson, flautist, and Ar- 
ville Belstad, accompanist. 

Judith Poska, violinist, pupil of Bern- 
hard Perboner. gave a remarkable ex- 
hibition of technical facility on Nov 8 
in the Tartini “Devil’s Trill’ Sonata, 
the Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 4 in D 
Minor, the Adagio from Bach’s Sonata 
in G Minor for violin, and three Kreisler 
numbers. Clide Lehman was the accom- 
panist. 

Cara Gilbert gave a piano recital on 
Nov. 10, and was assisted by Joseph 
Neheider, tenor. The program was com- 
posed of numbers by Mozart, Chopin and 
Schumann. 

A sacred musical concert was given 
at the Green Lake Methodist Church on 
Nov. 12 under the direction of L. J. 
Allen. choirmaster, and Leona McQueen, 
organist. Solos were given by Gladys 
Mougin, soprano, and May Parsons, con- 
tralto, and an instrumental trio consist- 
ing of Miss McQueen. organ, Harry Mil- 
ler, violin. and Waldo Mather, ’cello, also 
contributed to the program. 





Male Chorus Organized in 


Seattle 
SEATTLE, Nov. 17.—A new singing or- 
ganization, known as the Junior Am- 


Junior 


phion Society, has recently been or- 
ganized for young singers by Arville 
Belstad, assistant director of the Am- 
phion Society and Alexander Stewart, 
special musical organizer for Com- 
munity Service on the Pacific Coast. 
The chairman is Dr. R. L. Glase, throat 
specialist. Forty-one boys reported for 
the first rehearsal, which was held in 
the music room of the Broadway High 
School. Mr. Belstad is the director and 
Mrs. R. L. Glase is the accompanist, 
both giving their services without fee. 





Marguerite D’Alvarez, Back from Aus- 
tralia, Sings in Palo Alto 


PaLo ALTO, CAL., Nov. 18.—Marguer- 
ite D’Alvarez, contralto, gave the open- 
ing concert for the Peninsula Musical 
Association’s season in Stanford Assem- 
bly Hall on Nov. 9. She had the largest 
and one of the most demonstrative audi- 
ences to greet an artist on this platform 


for some time. The program was un- 
hackneyed and interesting. Mme. D’AI- 
varez appeared at her best in Debussy’s 
“La Chevelure” and in the Seguidilla 
from “Carmen,” which had to be re- 
peated. She has just returned from 
Australia and is beginning a transconti- 
nental tour. Lois Maier played the ac- 
companiments and received great ap- 
plause for a group of solos. 
MARJORY M., FISHER. 
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Triumphs in New York Recital 


“Julia Claussen, who has won a conspicuous 
place in some major productions of recent 
metropolitan seasons, gave a recital at Carnegie 
Hall, which was filled with listeners in spite of 
rain, and which she herself filled with singing 
of much beauty and power.”—New York Times 


Now. 7, 1922. 


**Seldom has she sung with more repose and 
closer approach to that dignity of style which 
belongs to the interpretation of such lyrics as 
those of Brahms.” — W. J. Henderson, New 
York Herald, Nov. 7, 1922. 


“A brilliant gathering of society folks wel- 
comed Julia Claussen at Carnegie Hall, Her 
charming presentation of a long and diverse 
program proved her mastery of that branch of 


EK musical interpretation. Her beautiful, sym- 
EK pathetic and well-controlled mezzo-soprano kept 
E faultless pace with the dramatic meaning of 
Ki every text she offered. The combination of 
E, vocal charm and intelligent inflection was irre- 
EK  sistible. She was often and warmly applauded.” 
ES —Grena Bennett, New York American, Nov. 7, 
E 1922. 

e. 

° “Mme. Julia Claussen once more proved her 
BS versatility as an artist of the concert stage as 
well as the broad field of opera.”—New York 
Es Telegraph, Nov. 7, 1922. 

< 
is **Julia Claussen, the excellent mezzo-soprano 
= of our Metropolitan Opera Company, proved 
=> herself also a distinguished lieder singer; at 
': last an opera singer who fervently devotes her- 
Es self to the tender atmosphere of the ‘Lied,’ and 
Fe EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
=| 














JULIA CLAUSSEN 


Prima Donna Mezzo-Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
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who understands how to capture and hold its 
soul. What a lovely flowing legato, what ten- 
derness in nuances, what eloquent and smooth 
diction !”—Maurice Halperson, New York. Staats 


Zeitung, Nov. 7, 1922. 


“There was plenty of variety in Mme. Claus- 
sen’s programme. She seemed to take on en- 
thusiasm with the Scandinavian songs, did the 
delicate French pieces very happily, and was 
splendid in Pushkin’s ‘Le Captif.’ Florabel 
Blackwell’s three songs were very successfully 
done by the singer. These songs and Mr. Had- 
ley’s were dedicated to Mme. Claussen and sung 
from the manuscript.”—Pitts Sanborn, New 


York Globe, Nov. 7, 1922. 


“Julia Claussen, a conspicuous contralto at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, gave a song re- 
cital last night in Carnegie Hall. Her enter- 
tainment was an artistic success. She sang a 
group of Brahms numbers extremely well, and 
she charmed with Scandinavian songs by Meri- 
kanto and Sjorgren which had not previously 
been heard in New York.”—Paul Morris, New 
York Telegram, Nov. 7, 1922. 


‘Many Metropolitan opera songbirds try 
their wings on the concert platform before the 
strenuous operatic season begins, and last night 
Julia Claussen soared high at Carnegie Hall. 
What a pleasure it was to hear a singer who 
possesses such a beautiful sense of form in 
phrasing’ and who goes a step beyond being 
intelligent to become intellectual with all she 
does!”? — Katherine Spaeth, New York Mail, 
Nov. 7, 1922. 


AEOLIAN HALL, N. Y. 
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Singing an Art, Not a Science, Says 
‘Alibansky, Discussing Vocal M ethods 


DTT TTT EEC C ee LOCO eee PLO PCGL Peo Lec LoL WUE QULUEUUULUCUAUAEELLLEENTEUATL 


ERGEI.KLIBANSKY, teacher of-sing- 

ing, who has reopened his New York 
studio after having spent the summer in 
vonducting master classes in Seattle and 
Memphis, adopts the plan of demonstrat- 
ing his ideas of voice production to each 
new pupil so he may know what kind of 
teaching he will receive. Mr. Klibansky 
believes that every singing teacher 
should sing, and declares that if teach- 
ers would practise their art instead’ of 
discussing so many “scientific methods,” 
it would not be necessary to. license 
teachers to reveal the secrets of singing. 

“IT do not believe that it would be 
practical to license teachers of singing,” 
said Mr. Klibansky, “but I: do believe 
that a line of demarcation should be 
drawn between singing teachers and 
those who are not. Who is to name the 
perfect tone? I believe that every 
teacher should have studied singing, 
know the principles of voice production 
and be able to demonstrate his theories. 
Too many pianists who have played in 
some vocal studio set themselves up for 
singing teachers, and this is a practise 
which I believe should be stopped. Sing- 
ing should be taught as an art, not as a 
science; although, of course, it should be 
taught scientifically. If it were a science 
instead of an art, the best teachers 
would be the throat specialists. One 
may be a wonderful art critic, but unless 
he knows how to paint, I do not think 
he would be able.to teach others to 
paint.” 

Mr. Klibansky believes that singing 
should be natural and simple,: qualities 
of production which, he says, may be 
indueed largely by the attitude of the 
teacher toward his pupil. Hé believes 
they should meet on the basis of friends, 
both interested in the investigation of 
vocal art and striving to attain the high- 
est possible goal. Nor is it good, he says, 
to stress the mechanical aspect of sing- 
ing too much, especially in the case of 
a young singer, for he says he has 
learned from experience that the less the 
student is reminded of a fault, the more 
rapid his progress. The matter of 


“Made an impression unusually favorable on her many listeners.’”’ New York Herald, Nov. 13, 1922 
“She sang in impassioned style, in tones that were splendid.”’ Gilbert Gabriel, N. Y. Sun, Nov. 13, 1922 


ELSIE LYON :: Contralto 


“Elsie Ly6én’s rich, warm voice proved itself 
once more yesterday afternoon in Town Hall. 
She sang songs from the German, Russian and 
english in a large, impassioned style; she sang 
them in tones that were splendid.’’—Gilbert 


Gabriel, New York Sun. 


breathing, he believes, is too much em- 
phasized. If the tone is right, he de- 
clares, the singer will never lack the 
necessary amount of breath, which 
incidentally, he does not call “breath 
support.” 

“Stress the mental side,” he says, “and 
see that the lips and the tip of the 
tongue are free, and most of the other 
things will take care of themselves. One 
should sing as naturally as he speaks. 
In fact, what is singing but prolonged 
speech? And herein is found the chief 
difficulty in teaching Americans to sing 
—they are not taught to speak properly. 
This accounts for the fact that many 
singers du not like to sing in English, 
when as a matter of fact, no language 
is more beautiful when it is properly 
sung. I think there is too much re- 
pression in the up-bringing of the aver- 
age American, which accounts for the 
fact that he does not, as a rule, articulate 
the consonants sufficiently clearly. It is 
the consonants that make the formation 
of the vowels easy and give character 
and color to the singer’s art.” 

It is not generally known that Mr. 
Klibansky is a_ finished singer, so 
closely has he confined his activities to 
the studio. But it is impossible, he says, 
for a teacher to give of his best in the 
studio if he is also appearing in public. 
He feels that his metier is teaching, a 
field in which he has found addeJ in- 
terest through his work in conducting 
master classes in various cities, notably, 
Seattle and Memphis, where the success 
of his work resulted in re-engagements 
for next season. 

“The master class idea interests me 
very much,” said Mr. Klibansky. “Each 
new city offers a new field to conquer, 
and this fact keeps one keyed to the 
highest pitch of enthusiasm all the time. 
The results obtained in the short period 
of study are astounding, for it seems 
that both teacher and pupil are striving 
to give and get all that is_ possible. 
There have been so many requests from 
different parts of the country for a 
series of master classes that I am 
seriously contemplating devoting the 
larger part of a season in the near 





Photo by Wayne Albee, McBride Studio 
Sergei Klibansky, New York Singing 
Teacher 


future to classes in the more important 
music centers from coast to coast. I 
have found it most beneficial to all con- 
cerned to come into personal contact 
with the serious musicians everywhere, 
inasmuch as it gives students who are 
financially or otherwise unable to come 
to New York the opportunity for further 
study.” HAL CRAIN. 


ORGANIZE MUSIC CLUB 


Fall River Juniors Elect Officers— 
Visiting Artists Heard 


FALL RIVER, MaAss., Nov. 18.—A 
Junior Music Club, sponsored by the 
Fall River Musical Club, was organized 
on Nov. 6 at the home of Florence Cash- 
man. Nineteen enthusiastic young .mu- 
sicians, whose ages range from six to 
twenty years, presented themselves, but 
it was decided to limit the age to be- 
tween fourteen and twenty years. The 
following officers were elected: Frank 
Chase, president; Ethelyn Dumas and 
Katherine Borden, vice-presidents ; 
Thelma Sinclair and Dorothy Shepherd, 
secretaries, and William Hopewell, 
treasurer. A constitution and by-laws 








Acclaimed by Critics in New York Recital, Town Hall, November 12 


“Her style and powers of interpretation were 
worthy of high praise.”’—Henry T. Fink, New 
York Evening Post. 


“Who does not recall the sensation Elsie Ly6n 
created some 
Schola Cantorum when she sang ‘Eli, Eli,’ 


were adopted, and it is probable that }, 
club will become affiliated with the .,. 
tional Federation. Meetings are to h, 
held on the first Monday of each mo) th 

Sophie Braslau gave the first rec ¢a) 
of the Women’s Club series on Noy. }9 
at the Empire Theater, and exc 
great enthusiasm by her fine voice yj 
artistic style. Ethel Cave Cole was ay 
accomplished accompanist. 

The Irish Regiment Band of Toro: to, 
Can., was heard at the Bijou The: ey 
on Nov. 7 in two programs, aftern oy 
and eveningy*with soloists, and had t, 
give many éncores. 

An interesting. concert was given by 
the Bost Chamber Mi) ;ic 
Club of s@ven*players at Anawan | 4|| 






on Nov. inder the auspices of 
Catholic W ’s Club. 
Nora“Hel oloratura soprano, © nd 


Anna Pinto, ‘Harpist, appeared on ‘he 
following ey ing under the same ; 1S- 
pices for the. benefit of the Club’s Bu |d- 
ing Fund, and were cordially greete 
‘Gertrude Tingley, mezzo-soprano, «nd 
Alice McDowell, pianist, were presen ‘ed 
before a capacity audience by the !'q|| 
River Musical Club in Music Hall on 
Nov. 13. Miss Tingley sang French 
and Italian songs and several folk-songs 
from the Yiddish and Kentucky Moun. 
tain tunes, and Miss McDowell played 
numbers by Chopin, Liszt, MacDowell 
and Granados. L. A. WARNER. 


Boston Contralto to Make New York 
Début 


Minerva Komenarski, contralto, wil] 
make her New York début in an Aeolian 
Hall recital on Nov. 28. Miss Komenar. 
ski was born in Philadelphia, her father 
being Russian-Polish and her mother 


German-Spanish. Her musical training 
was received in Philadelphia under the 
late Frederic B. Peakes, in Boston under 
Rose Stewart, and she studied for one 
year in London and Paris. She made 
her Boston début as soloist with the 
Handel and Haydn Society in a per- 
formance of Gounod’s “Redemption” in 
April, 1918, and has sung in many of 
the larger American cities 


— 








Fred Patton, baritone, will sing in 
Sewickley. Pa., on the afternoon of Nov. 
27, and will appear in concert in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, the same evening. 





years ago at a concert of the 


“Miss Lyon made an impression unusually 
favorable upon her many listeners, disclosing 
a fine voice, one of power, and freely pro- 
duced. Her style was thoroughly musical and 
capable of fine dramatic interpretation.””—New 
York Herald. 


“Miss Lyon sang throughout with commend- 
able power and her lieder were heartily ap- 
plauded. for the quiet and sustained manner 
in which she sang them.”—New York Times. 


“In Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ her tones were full and 
resonant with characteristic richness. In 
purely lyric numbers her tone had a very 
agreeable smoothness and pure quality.”-—New 


York Tribune. 





with a fervor never perhaps equalled since 
then? Yesterday again she did not fail to im- 
press her listeners with the beauty of her 
voice, the warmth of her temperament and the 
intelligence she brought to her delicacy of 
lieder.”"—Max Smith, New York American. 


“Elsie Lyon sang the air from Gluck’s 
‘Alceste’ in classical style, with ease and in- 
tellectual grasp. Her voice possesses good 
color and flexibility.,—Deems Taylor, New 
York World. 


“Elsie Lyon’s song recital attracted a large 
matinee audience which evinced enthusiastic 
approval of the artist and her interesting pro- 
gram.”—New York Telegraph. 


“She is a singer with a rich, beautiful voice; 
moreover she sings with a certain intense con- 
viction.”’—-New York Journal. 


Management: Music League of America, 8 East 34th Street, New York 
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Res . d °9 R * Marguerite Namara, soprano, was the : ~. & 
y rs } al erewski Ss eturn to oncert soloist. In the recitative poe aria from ewer oo MENACED 9 
B to he Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” and “Ah, BY APATHY OF CITIZENS 
odin Platform Is Feature of Season fors’ e lui,” from “La Traviata,”.she used = | 
rec tal a voice of unusually fine quality in a eople’s Musical Course May Cease— 
Nov 19 PULTE LUELLA OOO COLO LUDT OPPO EEO LEO Pe UO Tee TeOT COT EEEA PE ammaminaae i VUULUVAUUDOL ESTELLA LL it} THAT 1il sage Sean Sa ae interpretation. pte Cina io ~~ a ieaas, 
XC ited (Portrait on front page) ast public appearance babies pm pene ang Droxe is. Twe and allowed two Arion Society’s Anniy. 
Ice . nd EJ. PADEREW . from the concert stage to devote his oo encores, “At the Well,” by Hagerman, aaplenicagetrndieepasteinigctl 
Was an I NACI ‘ SKI began his tirg time to Poland was in May, 1917, and “Memory,” one of his own composi- CANTON, OHIO, Nov. 18.—George Lundy 
Ymerican tour on Nov. 9;and it was thaggala concert given in the Metroroli- = — singer was enthusiastically of the People’s Musical Course says 
‘oro: to, at Worcester, Mass., that he returned to tan era House, New York, in honor of Tecelved. P fn aneee wink Gon anne 
Thee er = art tere after an absence of five Marshal Joffre. Geraldine Farrar and her concert com- th " cate on waich has ramen sor 
tern on the Paderewski’s life and career reads like PY, comprising Henry Weldon, bass; forty heh ats without intarrupsgn, A. Very 
had te years. The tour, which is” ‘under the a fairy tale. The span of sixty years Joseph Malkin, cellist, and ‘Citdde likely to be caficeled for w nt of patron- 
di: ection;of George Engles;‘will include pas brought him many and varied ex- Gotthelf, accompanist,’ ‘appeared at the age. Every effort}*with constant ‘stimu- 
ven by six.y concert appearances in thig%coun- periences. A music student in Warsaw, ey before a full house on Nov. 13,  jation through the local papers, has 
M1 sic try, taking ‘the pianist South and then to ying the kettle-drums in the conserva-. Under. the. direction of Elizabeth Cueny. failed t ll 2 than 500 tickets of 
n Fall } i a tézy orchestra; a half starved lad des- The Ukrainian Chorus sang under the *4¢@ ‘0 Sei! more than tickets" 0 
of “he th Patific , oast. e will retu® a perately trying to give a concert tour in baton of Koshetz on Nov. 14, and was’ the 1500 remaining. unsold& 
m' re engagements in the East an Ww Russia in the dead of winter; a strug- enthusiastically applauded. ‘Oda Slo- Important Visitors, like the ‘San’ Marlo 
or I ee Meee Soo AGL SORES ea eae baled’ sa wniamiar Hossian songs. TU" Compansy Hirnestine: Schaspan, Hein 
he ‘val ewar on il 26 rasburg, an en sudden ailed as i ali i i 
Se ane. tiva in $e “ e . is ee tt Me ll wo Paty oy Y hte vbw Riccardo Martin, tenor, and Bogumil. 24 Amelita Galli-Curci, have’ failed to 
} Build. only appearance with orchesirs in New up his early life. Then followed a career Sykora, Russian ’cellist, appeared with arouse the interest of former. patrons 
ete. York will be with the New “York: Sym- o¢ unbroken success for nearly twenty- Hubert Carlin at the piano on Nov. 16 when suggested as additions’ to the 
no, and phony under Walter Damrosch Dec. 7 eight years, and then he made his plunge for the benefit of St. George’s Guild. course. The committee cannot, explain 
esen ted and & into the political game of the last years eee hy heard to Breage yon ad- a sudden — " punuane Linkets. 
he Jal] aa +. of the war and the two years following. V@ntage in both operatic arias and songs, MB nage Ps ee ee ae 
fall on Olé ew Sothers vecniger pameeewinn's His service as Prime Minister of Poland and he was loudly acclaimed. Mr. Sykora between ‘fifteen and twenty cents: each, 
French American début twenty-nine years ago, oo. ‘followed by a period of retirement Showed fine technique and tone and rare and included the very best attractions 
K-songs when he was heard with the New York ona peaceful ranch in California. Now charm and expression in his solos. Mr. in the musical field, Formerly _the 
Moun- Symphony under Mr. Damrosch. His he returns to his art. Carlin also exhibited | commanding houses sold completely out in. fast time. 
played ~) technique as a soloist, and the audience Plans for considerably’ enlarging the 
‘Dowell ; ; : , was quick to realize his ability. choir were made at the first meeting of 
NER. ST LOUIS AUDIENCE Rhapsody, with its mixture of Italian At the second popular concert given the Canton Ladies’ Chorus, which is 
. folk-tunes, and the Prelude to the First by the Symphony on Nov. 12 about 500 under the leadership of Ira Penniman. 
> York Act of Vincent d’Indy’s opera, “Fervaal persons could not gain admission. The The Arion Singing Society celebrated 
GREETS. NOVELTIES were also played. The last number, with soloist was Mrs. Raymond Havens, negro its twenty-eighth anniversary on -Nov. 
its Wagnerian tendencies, was artisti- soprano from Kansas City, who gave an 4 in a concert uner the leadership of 
0, will : cally interpreted. Marked improvement aria from “Orpheus and Eurydice” in Carl Schrewer. Mrs. Martin Boyer, 
Aeolian Borodine Symphony and Poem _ was noted in every section of the orches- fine style and with admirable expression. Aurel Reu, Carl Arff, and Anna Bolus- 
menar- tra. The attendance at both concerts was She also pleased the audience in a group Loichot assisted in the program. 
f +h by Honegger Performed most satisfactory. of songs with piano accompaniment. William E. Strassner, supervisor of 
te Und G Borodine’s Symphony No. 2, Op. 5, The Wednesday Club gave a reception music, has organized classes on Satur- 
mother naer anz Class 1, heard for the first time here, to their members on the afternoon of Nov. days to prepare instrumentalists for the 
raining By Herbert W. Cost was the leading feature of the second 15 in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph — school orchestras. ee! 
ler the < L Mie Ge i. Be Lael pair of Symphony concerts. The great Ganz. Helen Traubel Carpenter, who is Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, 
: under ce Coane Eee we uls beauty of this work was enhanced by the from the studio of Vetta Karst, sang an gave a recital at the McKinley High 
‘or one Symphony gave its regular pair of con- _ skilful reading of Mr. Ganz and it was_ entire program of Mr. Ganz’s songs, to School Auditorium on Nov. 9, and was 
> made certs on the afternoon of Nov. 10 and loudly acclaimed. Arthur Honegger, one the delight of the audience, and showed assisted by the High School Girls’ Glee 
th the the evening of Nov. 11, when Rudolph of “The Six, was represented by his a rich, warm quality of tone. A string Club. The concert, which was given 
a per- : ees Ste if a iihaniie 4 symphonic poem, “Pastorale d’Eté,” a quartet, comprising Michael Gusikoff, for the fund to purchase new uniforms 
on” in Ganz conducte age orces Dri lant y ™ ~~ work of simple understanding, containing first violin: Max Gottschalk, second vio- for the High School band, was under the 
any of a program which aroused considerable ‘many beautiful themes and phrases. The lin; Carl Tholl, viola, and H. Max Stein- auspices of Mr. Strassner. — 
enthusiasm. Weingartner’s arrangement French Academy awarded him a prize for del, ’cello, played several numbers ad- Herma Mefith gave | recitals for a 
of Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance” was this composition in 1921, The string mirably. week at the Elks’ Festival in the City 
ing in eT the ff ; “He d section showed to particular advantage in Auditorium, and in spite of a noisy en- 
f Nov a ox 2 ars Vee Bre, oe the interpretation of this work. The a? vironment, maintained the interest of 
— Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, Brahms’ “Marriage of Figaro” and “William Tell” Pm ge hy Ri, npg omed AMErTCA is audiences by her artistic style. 
oungs- “Academic” Overture, Casella’s “Italian” overtures were also played. yt oo ait” 8 CC CU R. L. MYERs. 
a ———— — — ona —— ———— - —" a 
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Her place 


is assured. 


Her place amongst the first of pianists 
She is master of her instru- 


amongst the first of pianists is assured. 


—Toronto Evening Telegram. 


Times, 


with her virile fingers harmonies that were 
compelling in their interpretation.—Toledo 


| 
| 


1922. 


ment and has a temperament that empha- Nov. 1], 


| 
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me sizes a hundred times its pitiful limita- - ti , 
sits tions. There was an ecstasy in her playing 
of the Chopin A Flat Polonaise that makes She is dowered with rare magnetism and 
one believe that a Celt alone can interpret beauty. Her touch is delightfully musical, 
this composer. In the Rondo Capriccioso yet firm—and she has a wealth of unforced 
of Mendelssohn the pianoforte was forgotten tone, produced with so little effort as to be 
we altogether. Arpeggios were as the outpouring deceptive. It swells out and fills a large ut 
of the soul of an inspired harper. Tech- auditorium, with never a suggestion of crash- 
nique was forgotten, temperament was su- ing chords. Particularly beautiful was her 
preme. We believe she has something new rendering of Debussy’s “La Cathedral En- 
to tell us about pianoforte music.—Toronto — gloutie.” Profoundly poetic and rich in re- 
Evening Telegram, Oct. 18, 1922. serve force.—Toronto “Saturday Night,” Oct. 
i she 28, 1922. H 
* x * * ' 
_There was nothing feminine about Miss COMPARED WITH PACHMAN 
Novello’s work at the keyboard. She had 
always a robustness of tone and her tech- The Mendelssohn Rondo was taken faster 
nique was quite in the grand style. Looking than that adopted by De Pachman and 
J not unlike a Roman vestal virgin, she pre- other famous pianists, but the velocity served I 
* sided at her instrument like a young priest- to emphasize her virtuosity.—Toronto Globe, A 
ess of her art and drew forth from the keys Oct. 18, 1922. 
H, NO i | d LO 
Ish Pianist 
i Welsh Pianis | 
Concert Direction: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CONSERVATISM AT THE KEYBOARD 


T has come to be expected of conductors that 
they provide programs of interest, and they do 

this for the most part by introducing novelties 
into programs otherwise quite hackneyed. This 
practice is also followed to some extent by cham- 
ber music ensembles and by singers; so that it 
is upon these classes of artists that the public de- 
pends almost: entirely for its acquaintance with 
the works of modern and contemporary com- 
posers. 

In violinists and pianists, on the other hand, a 
conservatism is encountered, as blighting as it is 
incomprehensible, which manifests itself both in a 
limited standard répertoire and a reluctance to 
play new compositions. Violinists, it is true, may 
plead that their literature is extremely limited in 
both respects. But pianists have no such excuse. 
The resources of their standard literature are 
enormous, and at least as many novelties are com- 
posed for the piano as for the orchestra. Yet the 
concert répertoire of the pianist is extremely lim- 
ited. A few Bach fugues, a few Beethoven sona- 
tas, a few works of Schumann, a surfeit of Chopin, 
some Liszt, two or three over-played compositions 
of Brahms, and the list, within the limits of nor- 
mal variation, is practically complete. To ask for 
Schénberg, Satie, Cyril Scott, Arnold Bax or others 
of the contemporary Teutonic, Gallic and English 
schools is futile indeed when Ravel, Albeniz, 
Scriabine and others equally of a passing era are 
not played. Moreover, while violinists have 
freely incorporated the works of their confréres, 
notably Fritz Kreisler, in their programs, pianists 
have quite generally ignored compositions of 


other pianists like Friedman and Dohnanyi. 
For some 
seems to increase with the rank of the 


strange reason this conservatism 
artist. 


One, recognized as among the foremost of the 
generation, has played exactly one composition 
by Debussy within the past decade, and this year 
will experiment only to the extent of a few Scria- 
bine Etudes; yet he can always be relied upon to 
rescue some appalling banality by Liszt, Rubin- 
stein or Tchaikovsky from the junk heap. In vary- 
ing degree this is true of all but one or two of his 
class. 

As a result, the most interesting programs are 
often given by pianists of inferior ability who 
accept the burden of introducing new works. And 
while they deserve the gratitude of the public for 
their courage, enthusiasm and intelligence these 
qualities are not always sufficient to do the com- 
positions complete justice. When, therefore, 
great pianists attempt to justify their conserva- 
tism by questioning the value of modern works 
they are guilty of sophistry, for this value cannot 
be estimated until they are played properly. 





ROBBING ATONALITY OF ITS TERRORS 


NE of the mildest of recent orchestral novelties 

played in New York possessed no key signa- 
ture. In the light of this, atonality and Arndld 
Schonberg, its prophet, should be considerably less 
terrifying to those who have regarded a composi- 
tion without a prescribed tonality as a ship with 
neither rudder nor sail. 

One of the results of the Salzburg Contemporary 
Music Festival, as echoed in the press abroad, has 
been a more liberal attitude generally, it would 
seem, toward music that throws overboard the old 
ballast of the keynote. It has come to be recog- 
nized that in many orthodox works of definite key 
there have been atonal moments when, without any 
thought for other than the immediate effect, com- 
posers have given fleeting expression to the prin- 
ciple for which Schonberg and others have entered 
the lists. 

The C major scale continues to plague those who 
would write atonally, and has forced some of them 
to place sharps or flats before every note they put 
on paper. If it accomplishes nothing else than put- 
ting this scale in its proper place, the atonal move- 
ment may serve as a liberalizing force. 

Music that comes in like a lion has a way of 
eventually going out like a lamb. It is now being 
discovered that Schonberg and others among the 
champions of atonality are not really anarchs of art, 
since they cling to patterns, beat-rhythms and 
contrapuntal construction. Zealousness for freedom 
does not necessarily mean indifference to law. A 
passage from Schénberg’s book on harmony ought 
to reassure any one who is unduly alarmed at what 
is hastily assumed to be musical nihilism. 

“Every combination of notes, every advance,” the 
atonalist wrote, “is possible; but I am beginning to 
feel that there are also definite rules and condi- 
tions which guide me in the use of this or that 
dissonance.” 


a 
——- 


MUSIC AND THE HEAVY MEAL 


N English critic, W. J. Turner, has written 

that most audiences “go to the concert hall or 
the theater more or less fuddled with food and 
drink.” He points out that every athlete knows 
it is impossible to do good work after a heavy meal, 
and that people can scarcely expect to be able to 
listen well to music if they are not fit to grapple 
with what is set before them. Large numbers of 
patrons of symphonic programs, he avers, sit 
through them in a state of blissful stupor, not really 
listening to music, but digesting their dinners to 
orchestral accompaniment. 

Immediately there yawns an opportunity for the 
musical dietician. Surely some medical expert, 
who knows something of Wagner as well as of 
carbohydrates, and who can distinguish between 
Puccini and Schumann as readily as between vita- 
mines and calories, will put his special knowledge 
to use prescribing pre-concert menus that will con- 
form to the general character of the programs to 
be heard. These might or might not be along na- 
tionalistic lines—spaghetti before Verdi, frogs’ 
legs before Debussy, caviare before Moussorgsky 
and goulash before Bartok—or they might employ 
the modernistic color idea and provide for the 
Fletcherizing of red herring before listening to 
a program predominantly red in color; or water- 
cress, olives and pistachio ice cream before one 
abounding in live greens. 

Some such expert supervision of lunches and din- 
ners plainly is needed to reduce the amount of 
sleeping sickness now prevailing in the concert 
halls. 
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Photo by Bain News Service 
Souvenirs of Nature’s Own Fall 

Season 

The Russian mezzo-soprano is better known as an 
opera singer than a photographer, but she has a keen 
eye for a pictorial composition. Incidentally, so has the 
ubiquitous gentleman who made this camera record. 
Miss Bourskaya came to America with the much-trav- 
eled Russian Opera Company, which is still busily 
employed in engaging Pullmans somewhere in the 
United States. Like her famous compatriot Chaliapin, 
Miss Bourskaya will sing with the two major opera 
companies this winter. She has already made her 
début with the Chicagoans. Her later advent at the 
Metropolitan is arousing expectations, as she has yet 
to sing for the first time in New York. 

Ottein—Angeles Ottein, who was heard in coloratura 
roles at the Metropolitan Opera last season, is stil! 
engaged in Europe. She will be occupied until Janu- 
ary with an Italian tour, after which she will return 
to New York. 

Strauss—The premiére of the new ballet “Whipped 
Cream,” the score for which was recently completed by 
Richard Strauss, is expected at the Vienna Opera early 
in the 1923 season. Dresden is marked for the German 
premiére. 

Gretchaninoff—The Russian composer, Alexander 
Gretchaninoff, has been talking on various matters to 
friends in England. He finds no one in Russia to-day 
whom he can definitely designate as a coming leader 
in music. But, he says, if none has emerged since the 
revolution, there are many who are yet young. 

Kernochan—While spending some days during the 
summer at his mother’s old home in Pittsfield, Mass., 
Marshall Kernochan discovered a book of children’s 
verses published in England in 1880. The result is his 
new song “Wanderchild,” a setting for lyric soprano 
of some graceful verses found in the old book. 

Kubelik—The cable states that Jan Kubelik is to 
acquire the property in Slovakia owned by Count Albert 
Apponyi, former Premier of Hungary. The property is 
under sequestration, and purchase by the violinist has 
been authorized by the Czech government. It is thought 
that Kubelik wished to prevent the sub-division of a 
property which for centuries has belonged to a fam- 
ily renowned as protectors of the arts. 

Scharwenka—On the seventy-second anniversary of 
his birth, celebrated recently, Xaver Scharwenka pub- 
lished a book of memoirs under the title of “Music and 
My Life.” The noted pedagogue, who will revisit this 


country next year, states in this volume that his first 
published composition, a Polish dance, has had a total 
sale of more than a million copies in Europe and 
America. 

Schumann Heink—An invitation to become a life 
member of the Congressional Club of Washington, 
D. C., has been accepted by Ernestine Schumann Heink. 
The privilege has been accorded to a limited number 
of persons prominent in the professional and busin 
life of the country. The invitation to the much admi) 
contralto was in the form of an engraved folio sigi 
by Herbert Hoover (president of the club), Oscar \W. 
Underwood, Oscar E. Bland, Clarence O. Sherril ard 
George O. Weston. 

Melba—Dame Melba has been taking stock of ¢ 
Gilbertian pronouncement that “Every boy and evé 
gal, that’s born into this world alive, is either a lit 
Liberal, or else alittle Conservative.” The celebra 
Australian singer faced a band of hecklers at a Ti 
meeting in Southampton at the close of the Brit 
election campaign last week. “Sing us a song, Nelli 
called out one of the throng; whereat Melba oblig 
with “Home, Sweet Home.” She then told the quieter 
meeting that the Conservative candidates were hon 
able gentlemen. 


Ina Bourskaya Seeks 
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How Novelties Are Made 


ri \}HINGS have come to such a pass, avers one Disgruntled Composer, that 

/ g musician who wants his works to be heard must write Novelties, 
in tead of Compositions. Whereas the tunemaker of the last century but 
on: set solemnly to work upon a fugue, Popular Paragons of the present 
dav strive to turn out a “Dithyramb to a Wild Duck: for Full Orchestra 
and a Flageolet (First Time in America).” On many orchestral lists, this 
observer contends, Beethoven, Brahms and the other Old ’Uns are chiefly 
useful for filling up any time not required by the Novelty Concocters. These 
latter are principally foreign gentlemen, preferably under twenty-five years 


of age. 

The Revolt of Youth, to which responsibility has been assigned for the Vinous 
New School of (sic) Literature, must have its innings in music. One might fancy 
that certain Revolutionary Ensemble Rhapsodies tagged with a European label 
were in reality turned out in a leisure moment between bread-and-milk and bedtime. 
“The Afternoon of a Flapper” might be the subtitle to certain exploited tonal med- 
leys from the erstwhile Central Empires, in which instruments shriek in contradic- 
tion to the key-signature. We can even fancy the Orchestral Poet in Pinafores pro- 


ceeding about his chosen labors. ie 


HE scene is a Nursery on the North Sea. One of the Post-Stravinskians, cet. 

seven, clad in Musical Rompers and seated on the floor, claps his hands imperi- 
ously. Enter a Composite Creature resembling the Nurse in “Boris Godounoff,” 
but clad in a Firebird livery a la Bakst. Little Rollovitch speaks: 

R.—My implements for composition! 

N.—Yes, maestro. (Brings assorted parallel fifths, augmented fourths and 
minor sevenths, paste, and reams of score-paper.) 

R.—If you will watch, Tante, you too may become, if not a Master of Novelties, 
at least a—composer. (Distributes Crass Intervals in effective groupings on the 
violin staves.) That will do for a melody, should the old fogeys require it! You 
may aid in laying on nine yards of this basso ostinato for the woodwind. Quite 
simple: one alternates between B and G-Sharp. Next, old thing, I scatter glissandi 
for the celesta at three-minute intervals. The brass may blow upon the tonic until 
tired; after which, they will be excused until the next rehearsal. Stay! I shall 
write that in the score, and make Satie envious. My opus 993, all finished but the 
title! Suggest, Tante! 

N.—(Hesitantly) Miserere in D Minor? 

R.—(Furiously) Trite! 

N.—Reminiscences of a Roentgen Ray? 

R.—Splendid! You occasionally have an idea. Summon my press-agent and 
Be sure that Professional Copies are mailed—er, collect—to every 
conductor and assistant conductor of an American symphony! 


eS ££ @ 


N& by any means should we wish to discourage industry in Europe’s youth! 
The Composer-Child may with justice assume a certain hauteur in the presence 
of a mere Child-Novelist. 


Our Opera Plots 


No. 2—*LUCIA” 


Scottish Lucy, demure kilted maid, 
To wed gallant Edgar was minded. 
But her troth a stern kinsman forebade, 
Got a license with A7vt, and she signed it! 

In sextet then our hero denounced her. 
Maddened, Lucy, with song like sky-rocket, 
Knifed her spouse and in heaven ensconced her; 

While Ed by her tomb kicked the bucket! 


* * * 


ANAGERS and artists are saying that railway tickets are entirely too expensive. 
Even celebrated sopranos, it seems, have to count the cost of commuting. 


* * * 


N the morning after Korngold’s Symphonic Overture, “Sursum Corda,” had been 

thrown off the chest of New York’s eldest orchestra, one of our colleagues 
observed without malice that the opus had sounded like a cross between Strauss, 
Puccini and a college yell! 
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NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. Musical. | 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. Matters 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 
musicians, cannot be considered. 
Communications must bear the name and address of the writer. not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, The Question Boz. 





The “break” in a voice is the place 
where a readjustment of the vocal me- 


The Cat’s Fugue 


| Question Box Editor: 


How does the “Cat’s Fugue” get its 
name J was under the impression that 
it imitated cats quarreling but it seems 
Upon examination to be a rather placid 
piece, Q. Q. Q. 

Duluth, Minn., Nov. 18, 1922. 

If you will examine the subject of this 
lugue, you will find that it is composed 
o! intervals taken apparently at random. 
lt is said that the composer got the idea 
Irom hearing a kitten pick its way over 
the keyboard. 


4 


The “Break” in the Voice 
Qu stion Box Editor: 
. -.xactly what is meant by the “break” 
Is it a natural thing? 


R. H. F. 
Luecson, Ariz., Nov. 18, 1922. 


voice 


chanism is necessary in order to continue 
the scale. Some teachers make a feature 
of changing the quality where the break 
occurs, but it seems more logical to unify 
the scale as far as possible and avoid 
any greater change than is strictly neces- 
sary. There are voices that naturally 
get over the break with such ease that 
its existence is denied by many, but it 
is improbable that any voice can sing 
throughout its entire compass without 
some readjustment. 
7 9 9 


“Songs Without Words”’ 


Question Box Editor: 

1. Did Mendelssohn give the names to 
the “Songs Without Words,” by which 
they are generally known? 2. Is it true 
that his sister composed some of the 
pieces? C. M. 

Savannah, Ga., Nov. 18, 1922. 





TEINWAY 


H OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway ! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 


propriate. 


Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; 
Ww Vase 
world. 


Indianapolis, 


1. To a few of them, such as the 
Funeral March and Venetian Gondoliera. 
Most of the names, however, were tacked 
on after the composer’s death. 2. Yes. 


. 3 


Singers’ Nationalities 


Question Box Editor: 


In a recent article in the New York 
Times, the following singers are spoken 
of as being Americans: Florence Easton, 
Morgan Kingston, Paul Bender and Bar- 
bara Kemp. I am under the impression 
that none of them is a native of this 
country. Can you enlighten me? 

Mrs. G. L. 

New York City, Nov. 18, 1922. 


You are quite right. Florence Easton 
was born in England, but became an 
American citizen through her marriage 


Cincinnati, 
Ind. ; 
and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


Dayton ard Columbus, Ohio; 


Charleston and Huntington, 





with Francis Maclennan. Morgan King- 
stone was born in England. The other 
three are of German birth. 


7??? 


The Ophicleide 
Question Box Editor: 


1. What sort of instrument is the 
ophicleide? 2. Is it still in use? 
S. G. S. 


Hot Springs, Ark., Nov. 18, 1922. 


1. The ophicleide is the bass instru- 
ment of the key bugle family. The name 
comes from two Greek words meaning “a 
snake” and “a key.” Its invention is at- 
tributed to a Frenchman named Frichot 
who lived in London about 1800. 2. Men- 
delssohn wrote parts for the ophicleide, 
but the instrument is obsolete now, hav- 
ing been superseded by the bass tuba. 











JAmerican Miicians {  ” 


Van der Stucken 

















RANK VAN DER STUCKEN, con- 

ductor and composer, was born in 
Fredericksburg, Tex., on Oct. 15, 1858. 
His parents took 
him to Antwerp, 
Belgium, in 1866, 
where he studied 
harmony, counter- 
point and composi- 
tion with Benoit, 
writing a Te 
Deum, a Gloria 
and a ballet which 
was performed at 
the Royal Theater, 
and studied violin 
with Emile Wam- 
bach at the Flem- 
ish Conservatory. 
He continued his 
studies with Rei- 
necke, Grieg and 
Langer in Leipzig 
from 1876 to 1878 and then traveled 
about southern Europe. 

During the years 1881 and 1882 Mr. 
Van der Stucken held the post of con- 
ductor at the Breslau City Theater, and 
in 1883, under the patronage of Liszt, 
to whom he had been introduced by 





Frank Van der Stucken 


Grieg, he conducted a program of his 
own compositions in Weimar. 

Coming to New York in 1884, he suc- 
ceeded Leopold Damrosch as conductor 
of the Arion, a post which he held until 
1895, taking the organization to Ger- 
many in 1892 for a successful tour. 
From 1885 to 1888 he conducted the 
Novelty and American Symphony con- 
certs in New York, giving not only many 
novelties but the first program of Amer- 
ican works. He introduced Brahms’ 
Third Symphony, Rubinstein’s Sixth, 
Chabrier’s “Espana” and other works to 
American audiences. 

For several years Mr. Van _ der 
Stucken was director of the Cincinnati 
College of Music and conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, and from 1906 to 
1912 he was conductor of the biennial] 
Cincinnati Music Festival, returning 
every two years from Europe, where he 
went to live in 1908. He conducted two 
Ysaye Concerts in Brussels in 1912, the 
Wagner Festival in Antwerp in 1913 
and numerous other events and returned 
to America in 1917. 

The list of his compositions is long, 
including an opera and choral and or- 
chestral works. 
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\ROM time immemorial it has been recognized 


that a remembrance in the form of care- 

fully selected reading matter is the loftiest 

form of intellectual tribute passing from the 
donor to the recipient. 

O other holiday memento carries with it 
such a year-long sense of gratitude to the 
recipient as a year’s subscription to MusIcaL 
America. Fifty-two times a year the recipi- 
ent will be reminded of your thoughtfulness. 


+ ie is what the presentee will receive: 


OMPLETE REPORTS, first hand, well-writ- 
ten, authoritative news of the musical world. 
To collect accurate information, MUSICAL 
America has the largest corps of trained 
musical writers, located in every part of 
the world, maintained by any musical pub- 
lication. 

TTRACTIVE ILLUSTRATIONS of celebri- 
ties and all impressive musical events. 
EVIEWS of the new operas produced in the 
leading musical centers. 

RITICISMS of all concerts in the largest 
cities. 

PECIAL ARTICLES hy famous musicians 
and authors. 


NTERVIEWS with the great and coming 


great. 


OLUMNS of wit, satire and sound advice on 
every possible phase of musical activity. 


ND so we might go on interminably. In a 
word, MusicaL America is the ideal Christ- 
mas gift because it performs a service no 
other gift can do; it informs, instructs and 
provides definite methods for musicians, 
teachers, students and music-loving laymen, 
to add to their sum of cultural and mental 
knowledge. To read Musica AMERICA every 
week is to secure an artistic background 
obtainable in no other way. 


5 i make a Christmas gift of this character is 
to give a remembrance beyond actual price. 


We Send This 


Personal Letter of Acknowledgment: 








CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA LONDON MILAN BERLIN 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


Edited by JOHN C. FREUND 


Telephone: 820 Murray Hill 


THE RECOGNIZED INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL NEWSPAPER 501 FIFTH AVE NUE Cable Address: “Muamer” 


NEW YORK 








Dear Mrs. Brown: 

We take pleasure in con- 
veying to you the greetings of 
the season from Mr. A. Smith 
of your City, who has entered 
your name upon our records for 
a full year's subscription to 
MUSICAL AMERICA. You will be- 
gin to receive MUSICAL AMERIC 
at once. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
MUSICAL AMERICA 








Our Correspondent in Your Community Will Receive Your Subscriptions 


PLEASE USE THIS SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


and lenclose $........---. for which please send MUSICAL AMERICA 
For one year to the names and addresses below: 


MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 FIFTH AVE. New Yorn 


Gentlemen: My name and address is 
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| INDSBORG CHORUS 
STIRS KANSAS CITY 


Dedicates Great Stock Show 
Pavilion Seating 10,000 


with ‘‘Messiah”’ 


By John A. Selby, Jr. 

KANSAS ClTy, Mo., Nov. 19.—The 
Lindsborg Chorus sang Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” here last night and again this 
afternoon, each time before an audience 
of more than 10,000 persons, The occa- 
sion for these performances was the 
dedication of the great Pavilion that 


henceforth is to house the American 
Roval Stock Show. The 600 singers in 
the chorus came from their Kansas 
homes in special trains, and left the city 
to-night to go back to their daily tasks 
to-morrow. 

Hagbard Brase directed the chorus 
and an orchestra of seventy-five players. 
Arvid Wallin was the organist, and the 
soloists were Mrs. Allen Taylor, soprano; 
Mrs. Raymond Havens, contralto; Ern- 
est Davis, tenor, and Frank Cuthbert, 
bass. The applause was so enthusiastic 
as at times to seem almost frenzied. 
Such choral singing had never before 
been heard in Kansas City, and prob- 
ably will not soon be again, unless the 
Lindsborg chorus revisits the city. 

The vast auditorium, just completed, 
seats 10,000 persons, and while it was 
built to house the American Royal Stock 
Show, the promoters of that enterprise 
decided that it deserved and should have 
a dignified dedication, and so they ob- 
tained for the purpose the most cele- 
brated community chorus in the Middle 
West. The organ was installed espe- 
cially for the use of the chorus. 

The special trains that brought the 
singers and orchestra were sidetracked 
near the new building, and were used by 
them as sleeping quarters while here. 
Transplanting more than a quarter of 
the povulation of Lindsborg nearly 200 
miles was no small task. 

Among the more notable of 
programs was that given on Nov. 11 by 
Titta Ruffo and his assisting artists, 
Yvonne D’Arle, soprano, and Alberto 
Sciaretti, pianist, who appeared under 
the ausvices of the American Legion. 

The Kansas City Chamber of Music 
Society’s program on Nov. 12 in Ivan- 
hoe auditorium was made up largely of 
French music. It gave N. DeRubertis 
conductor, opportunity to display the 
flexibility and color possibilities of his 
little band, and he took full advantage 
of it. Richard Canterbury, pianist, 
played the Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto 
and Carl Busch played the viola nart in 
a trio of his composition. 

Max and Margarita Selinsky, mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Kansas City 
Conservatory of Music, appeared on 
Nov. 10 in Ivanhoe auditorium in a 
program of music for two violins. Their 
playing was clever, and was warmly an- 
pPlauded. Ella Van Huff, contralto, of 
the conservatory faculty. as assisting 
artist, was particularly effective in two 
cradle songs, one by her accompanist, 
Maddalena Akers, and the other. by 
Arnold Volpe, director of the conserva- 
tory. 

Mrs. Van Huff, Mr. Volpe, John 
Thompson, pianist, and Albert Rosen- 
thal, ’cellist, all of the conservatory fac- 
ulty, on Nov. 9 took part in a program 
for the benefit of William Warner Post, 
Sons of Veterans. 
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Studio : 834 Carnegie Hall, New York—Circle 1350 





Mu Phi Epsilon’s morning program 
on Nov. 10 introduced Edith Bideau- 
Normelli, soprano, and Coralyn Moore, 
pianist. Miss Moore did some excellent 
work in a group from the moderns, and 
Mrs. Normelli’s singing of Micaela’s aria 


showed her voice to be well trained, 
small but responsive. Three other sor- 
ority members, Mrs. Esther Darnall, 


Mrs. Arthur D. Brookfield, and Caroline 
Parker Smith, sang three trios. 





LOS ANGELES ORCHESTRA 
IN TCHAIKOVSKY SYMPHONY 


Dadmun, Elizabeth Rothwell and Cham- 
ber Music Society Figure in 
Week’s Recitals 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 18.—The 
musical season took on its full impetus 
last week with the program of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, recitals by Virginia 
Goodsell, Royal Dadmun and Elizabeth 
Rothwell, and a concert by the Los 
Angeles Chamber Music Society. 

Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, Ravel’s 
“Spanish” Rhapsody, and Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture, made up the pro- 
gram of the Philharmonic Orchestra for 


its second concert of the season. After 


the concert William A. Clark, president - 


of the society, and Walter Henry Roth- 
well, the conductor, were entertained at 
a reception and supper at the California 
Club, at which there were, at the invita- 
tion of the board of directors, about 100 
guests. 

Royal Dadmun, who was heard in the 
previous week with Florence Macbeth, 
gave a return pregram at the Gamut 
Club on Nov. 8, and created great en- 
thusiasm, having to. sing four encore 
numbers at the close of the program. 

Elizabeth Rothwell, at Trinity Audi- 
torium, on Nov. 9, when she was accom- 
panied by her husband, the conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, chose her 


program from the works 
Wolf and _ Debussy, ’ 
Ravel, Laparra, Schonberg, Pfitzner, 
Rothwell, Scott and Hageman. Mrs. 
Rothwell, who was received with marked 
favor, demonstrated her keen musician- 
ship and command of vocal means of ex- 
pression. In short, she is an experienced 
singer with brains. 

At its second concert, on Nov. 10, the 
Los Angeles Chamber Music Society 
presented the Beethoven Quartet, Op. 18, 
No. 6; the Mozart-Clarinet Quintet and 
the Joseph Suk Quartet, Op. 11. This 
organization is making a _ prominent 
place for itself in the musical life of Los 
Angeles, especially by the occasional per- 
formance of rare works. 


of Brahms, 
Handel, Busser, 
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Another London Triumph 


(Oct. 23, 1922) 


How Inadequate Is Language to Describe Perfec- 
tion—In Other Words, The Flonzaley . Quartet! 


“For when the art of quartet playing has reached the height at which one 
wonders whether it can go farther, there is little to be gained by flinging about 
complimentary adjectives.”-—London Times. 


“The manner most beautifully matches the matter, which 
The Flonzaley Quartet, 
who deserve no less today, but have long since been 
told all the pleasure that their faultless playing affords, 


is of the prettiest invention. 


last twelve months we have 


Quartet—alas! 


°"—London Daily 
ance.” 


“A supremely beautiful reading of Schubert’s immortal 
A minor quartet opened the concert of the Flonzaley 
the only appearance which 
making in London this season. Heavenly music divinely 
played might truly be the judgment of their perform- 
’"—London Westminster Gazette. 


they are 


had in London practically all the best 


European quartets, but when all has been said in praise of other famous or- 
ganizations, there is still something to be said which is true of the Flonzaley 


No other combination of the 
feeling of security and refinement. 
once started, 


kind gives us quite the same 
They alone can convince us with a few 
the performance will go inevitably to its appointed 
end, keeping constantly at the same high level of excellence. 


These players 


alone appear to have merged their individuality so wholly in the music that 
the listener is apt to lose sight entirely of a fallible, material effort, and hear 
these great conceptions of Schubert and Beethoven as nearly as_ possible 


as their composers did when first they throbbed into their ken.” 


have the ear of the civilized world.’ 
Mail. 
“In the 
Quartet alone. 
bars that, 
Daily Telegraph. 
Management: 
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LATEST ENGAGEMENT 


November 12, Lowell, Mass. 
Under E. G. Hood in 
Verdi’s Requiem 


B. J. PARKER, Manager 
36 West Seventy-third Street 
New York 
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Baritone ~ 
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Critics’ Comment: 

Mr. Parks sang effectively. He is 
evidently a singer of no little 
promise, with excellent qualities at 
his command. Among his solo 
numbers, that in Dies irae, with its 
expressive utterances and reitera- 
tion of “Mors, mors stupebit’’ was 
one of his best achievements.— 
Lowell Courier-Citizen, Nov. 13. 
The solo work of Mr. Parks was 
eminently satisfactory. — Lowell 


Sun, Nov. 13. 


Winner of Bispham Contest 
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CITY SYMPHONY 
JOINS RANKS OF 
CONCERT GIVERS 
IN MANHATTAN 


Dirk Foch Conducts New Or- 
chestra in First Public Ap- 
pearance—Large Audience 
Shows Approval of Manner 
in Which Difficult Program 
Is Played—Tone Poem by 
Alexander Savine Is Only 
Novelty of Orchestral Week 
—Three Concerts by Phil- 
harmonic, All Without Solo- 
ists 
HE advent of a new orchestra, the 

City Symphony, which has been 
rehearsing diligently over a consider- 
able period, assembled in Carnegie 

Hall Saturday evening an audience of 

a size to encourage the sponsors. It 

did not completely fill the hall, and 

consequently represented an attend- 

ance smaller than ordinarily noted at 
the concerts of long-established or- 
ganizations. But, as the announced 
aim of the additional ensemble is to 
build for itself a new cliéntele, rather 
than to compete with the New York 

Symphony and the Philharmonic for 

the same audiences, as the Philadel- 

phia Orchestra and the Boston Sym- 
phony now do, those who have formed 
the Musical Society of the City of 


New York, the supporting organiza- 
tion, can regard their first public step 
as one made under favorable circum- 
stances. 


Dirk Foch, the young Hollander chosen 


to lead the City Symphony after having 
identified himself with some preliminary 
orchestral ventures, had at his disvosal 
in the opening concert an ensemble of 
normal size. It included a number of 
musicians who at one time or another 
have been members of the older orches- 
tras. The conductor chose for his salu- 
tatory, a program by no means easy to 
play or to conduct. César Franck’s 
Symphony, listed as played in observance 
of the Franck centennary; Scriabin’s 
“Poéme de |’Extase” and the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. 

To say that the results approximated 
those of the symphonic organizations 
whose programs are heard regularly in 
New York would be to distort the facts, 
but there was enough that was credit- 
able in the playing of this program to 
justify the heavy labor that has been en- 
tailed. Mr. Foch conducted without a 
score and with evident grasp of his ma- 
terial, if with a fondness for exagger- 
ated contrasts and some permutations of 
tempo that were all his own. The 
brasses and the percussive elements had 
a rollicking good time of it, both in the 
symphony and the Scriabin “Poéme.” 
The strings, however, were of distinctly 
better quality than is usual] in new or- 
ganizations, and there were indica*‘ons 
that the orchestra, if it persists, may 
mellow into a much better ensemble 
than it now is. As has been said of it 
before, the new venture’s place in an al- 
ready crowded field will depend largely 
on whether it succeeds, by means of the 
lower prices obtaining, in reaching out 
into new fields for its audiences, enroll- 
ing under its banner some portion of the 
multitudes who now have no part in the 
city’s musical life. 

There was no lack of anplause Satur- 
day night. and Conductor Foch had many 
bows to make during the course of the 
evening. Program annotations were 
provided by Paul Morris, the music critic 
of the Evening Telegram. i 2s 


Philharmonic in New Work 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor; Carnegie Hall, Nov. 16. 
The program: 








Tragic Overture, Op. 81.......+.e.06- Brahms 

Symphonic Poem “Golgotha’’.......... Savine 

Variations and Fugue on a Mozart Theme, 
eer rr er Te eee Reger 


Symphony No. 5 in E Minor....Tchaikovsky 


In “Golgotha,” the premiére of which 
was heard at this concert, Alexander 
Savine, who was formerly professor of 
singing at the Winnipeg Musical Acad- 
emy in Canada, has sought to portray 
the emotions of the dark hours succeed- 
ing the Crucifixion, in contrast with the 
radiant hope inspired by the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. In this task he has onl 
partly succeeded. 

The music, based on a poem by Mileta 
Jaksic, a young Serbian poet, depicts 
with sure strokes, in the sustained tones 
in harmonics for the violins and the por- 
tentous mutterines for the basses, the 
atmosphere of mysterious darkness sur- 
rounding the tragedy of Calvary, and 
there is graphic descrivtive power in 
the picture of the breaking of day, con- 
trasted with the excitement and con- 
fusion of the populace. But the more 
significant phases of the great scene 
have not been fully realized, and the con- 
cluding festival hymn, in this perform- 
ance, was not convincing enough. The 
work was vigorously apvlauded by the 
large audience, and Mr. Stransky called 
upon Mr. Savine, who was sitting in 
the gallery, to share in the acknowledg- 
ments. Mr. Savine, who was born in 
Serbia, studied in Vienna, and has com- 
posed two overas and a number of sym- 
phonic poems. He is now a resident of 
New York. 

In the interpretation of the Fifth 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky, there were 
many fine moments, and many, also, in 
which insviration was sadly wanting. 
The orchestra was particularly effective 
in the announcement of the charming 
Mozart theme of the Reger Variations, 
in the graceful fifth episode, and in the 
fugue which closes this work. P.J.N. 





Stransky at Metropolitan 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Josef Stran- 


sky, conductor, Metropolitan Opera 
House, Nov. 14, evening. The program: 

Prelude, Chorale and Fugue..... Bach-Abert 
Symphony, “From the New World’. .Dvorak 
“Francesca da Rimini’......... Tchaikovsky 
“The Afternoon of a Faun”......... Debussy 
a dg ee ee ee ee Strauss 


With the “New World” Symphony as 
the chief item, the orchestral series of 
the Philharmonic at the Metropolitan 
Opera House made a somewhat dolorous 
start on Tuesday evening of last week. 
The new concert setting for the opera 
stage, heralded as an effort to improve 


the acoustics, was scarcely successful 
from the point of hearing or view. For 
at least one section of the house, the de- 
sirable perspective of tone was as far 
from achievement as ever. Sound did 
not come out any better from under the 
canvas canopy. The eye took no great 
deal of pleasure from the painted tapes- 
tries and terpsichorean groupings of 
figures. The orchestra’s performance 
was without distinction. There were 
bright moments of good work, but these 
were dulled by listless periods. It seemed 
impossible to escape from an air of 
routine, upwards at least, especially in 
the symphony. The opening number 
evoked enough of Bach to claim interest. 
The Tchaikovsky was_ painstakingly 
done, but the buffeting winds were some- 
what tempered, the damned in their 
wailings were more considerate of their 
neighbors than the average New York 
apartment tenant, and the flames that 
lit the tortures of Paolo and Francesca 
were not as lambent as they have some 
times been. Debussy’s magic prelude 
gave the orchestra its moment and the 
Strauss work sounded a_ theatrical 
climax. r. G 





First Sunday Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic, Josef 
Stransky, conductor: Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 19, afternoon. The program: 


Symphony No. 5, in C Minor...... Beethoven 
“Francesca da Rimini,” Symphonic Fan- 
tasia Tehaikovsky 
“Good Friday Spell” from “Parsifal’. Wagner 
“Sounds of the Forest,’’ from “Siegfried,”’ 
Wagner 
(Wil- 


Prize Song from ‘“Meistersinger” 

helmj) 
“Ride of the Valkyries” from “Die Wal- 

ktire”’ 

Mr. Stransky’s reading of Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony has never seemed quite 
on a par with the best work which he has 
given New York concert goers, and the 
present performance was no exception. 
It was, however, free from any exag- 


geration and if not wildly exciting, it at 
least in no way offended. Tchaikovsky’s 
noisy “Francesca” evoked memories of 
Gustave Deré and was sufficiently ven- 
tose in its background to languishing 
wood-wind melody, the crashing climax 
being thrilling because well achieved. 
Of the Wagner excerpts the “Good Fri- 
day Spell” was the most interesting. 
The remaining numbers were well played 
and evoked considerable vy 2 


“TRAVIATA” OPENS 
BROOKLYN SEASON 


Bori, Gigli and DeLuca Give 
Excellent Performance at 
Academy of Music 


The series of performances by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company at the Acade- 
my of Music, Brooklyn, began on the 
evening of Nov. 14, with Verdi’s “Tra- 
viata,” sung by Lucrezia Bori in the 
name part, Beniamino Gigli, as Alfredo, 


Giuseppe de Luca as Germont, and with 
the other réles sustained by Minnie 
Egener, Grace Anthony, Angelo Bada, 
Millo Picco, Louis d’Angelo and Paolo 
Ananian. Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 

This was Miss Bori’s first appearance 
as Violetta in the vicinity, although she 
has sung it elsewhere. She made of the 
Dumas-Piave-Verdi heroine a _ pathetic 
and interesting figure and avoided the 
pitfall that has caught many great 
actresses in both the dramatic and musi- 
cal version of “La Dame aux Camelias” 
of making her a figure of unrelieved 
gloom. Throughout the opera Miss Bori 
relieved the tragedy with occasional bits 
of cheerfulness. 

Vocally the part does not suit her so 
well as some that she has sung here, 
especially in its coloratura passages. 
The “Sempre Libera,” for instance, 
sounded as though it were transposed 
down. The second act, however, was well 
sung; the third, eminently so, and the 
last was a triumph vocally and dramati- 
cally. Miss Bori made mistakes, how- 
ever, in her costuming. She wore hoops 
of the era of Maria Theresa rather than 
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ECOGNIZING that piano students 
who have studied under Certificated 
Progressive Series Teachers come to 

conservatories with a solid foundation for 
their higher musical education 


| The 
| » * e 

| Cincinnati Conservatory 
. 
ey of Music 


cAnnounces 


that all piano students coming to the Conservatory from 


Certificated ‘Teachers 


of the 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


will be given full credit for work done in the 
elementary and intermediate grades of the Series. | 


cH 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Eugénie, and her coiffure was of ti. — 


present day. Withal, she was charmi) - 
in the part and deserved the wealth f 
applause bestowed upon her. 

Mr. Gigli has seldom sung more bea -- 
tifully. His voice at times had a quali y 
of youth and freshness that one wou 4 
associate with a lad of seventeen, yet , 
the gambling scene he rose to a re | 
dramatic height and in the last act, esp. - 
cially with “Parigi O Cara,” sang in 4 
manner to bring a catch in the thro: .. 
Mr. De Luca’s “Di Provenza” was s.- 
perb, and, throughout, his characteriz_ - 
tion was all that one could expect fro 
such a fine artist. The minor rdéles we e 
well done and a word of particular prai « 
is due to Miss Anthony for the grace s. 
put into the tiny part of — . 


PUBLICITY FIRST 








Filipinos Will Support Good Music if 
Told About It in Advance 


MANILA, Oct. 10.—Yvonne D’Arcy, 
lyric soprano of the Paris Opera, and 
Efrem Zimbalist and Michael Piastro, 
violinists, have each given two concerts 
here recently. These six concerts were 
very successful musically and the rea) 


music-lovers turned out to a man. Un- 
fortunately these are few in number, and 
the concerts were not very successful 
financially. 

The Filipino people are inherently 
very musical, but need much musical mis- 
sionary work. Names of outside artists 
mean little to them, and as prices to 
these concerts are naturally rather high, 
they do not attend. Artists contemplat- 
ing visits to the Philippines, to be suc- 
cessful, must conduct an extensive adver- 
tising campaign of a somewhat different 
character than in the states. 

D. W. H. 





McCormack to Sing Lieder in German 


John McCormack will make his New 
York début as an interpreter of German 
lieder in the original tongue when he 
appears at the Hippodrome on Sunday 
night, Nov. 26, for his third New York 
concert. Hugo Wolf’s “Wo find ich 
Frost” is the number chosen. He will 
also sing in his own translation, Aramas 
Jarnefelt’s “A Dreamer’s Song to Life.” 


To Progressive Series Teachers— | 
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cast was the same as several of 
performances last season, the par- 


pants including Angelo Bada (whose 
S,ouisky is always worthy of special 
m -ntion), Raymonde Delaunois, Ellen 
Delossy, Flora Perini, Millo Picco, Paolo 
4,anian, Pietro Audisio, Giordano Pal- 


ieri, Louis D’Angelo, and Vincenzo 
Reschiglian. There was a marked fall- 
ing off in the number of standees from 
the throngs noted at the five Chaliapin 
apoearances in the Moussorgsky music- 
drama last season, but there was no lack 
of enthusiasm for the now all-popular 
ba 5. O. =i 


o> 





Bori and Johnson in “Tre Re’”’ 


The first important début of the new 
season was that of Edward Johnson, 
the Canadian tenor, in Montemezzi’s 
“T’Amore dei Tre Re,” which held in 
thrall the Thursday night subscrivers. 
That these were not more generously 
reinforced by standees only went to 
prove again that Montemezzi is not Puc- 
cini in the affections of those who make 
their habitat behind the rail. This is 
their loss. Certainly nothing has come 
out of Italy since “Otello” and “Falstaff” 
comparablet to “L’Amore,’”’ and when 
it is presented as it was Thursday it 
must be counted one of the finest achieve- 
ments of the Metropolitan. 

Lucrezia Bori returned to her incom- 
parable embodiment of Fora. The 
spirit of Benelli’s poetry breathed in her 
every movement and floated in tonal 
beauty with every inflection of her voice. 
Here was no manneristic writhing, no 
extravagant contortions in the quest of 
luridness. More power of voice might 
enhance her vividness in climactic mo- 
ments; yet, with that increased power 
and vividness, something of the fragrant 
mystery of this rare mountain flower 
might vanish. 

Mr. Johnson’s Avito was worthy of 
such a Fiora. It was pictorial to look 
upon, chivalresque in action, and manly 
and vibrant in song. Though perhaps 
in no important detail different from his 
previous assumptions of the réle with 
the Chicagoans, it gained in effective- 
ness by reason of its more refined en- 
vironment. Giuseppe Danise sang the 
music of Manfredo with a sensitive re- 
gard for its melodic beauty no other 
baritone known to New York has given 
itt Adamo Didur’s Archibaldo was 
again a figure of such tragic power that 
it was easy to condone his vocal ‘rough- 
ness, which seemed, in the end, to become 
almost an essential part of the character- 
ization. 

The cast, an altogether excellent one, 
included a new member in Laura 
Robertson, who sang one of the small 
parts in the final scene. Others partici- 
pating were Giordano Paltrinieri, Pietro 
Audisio, Grace Anthony, Henrietta 
Wakefield and Cecil Arden, Mr. Moran- 
zoni’s reading of the score was one of 
the best he has given in many perform- 
ances of it. o ZF 


Chaliapin in “‘Mefistofele”’ 


The return of Feodor Chaliapin to the 
role of protagonist of Boito’s “Mefistof- 
ele, which introduced him to America in 
1907, was awaited with more eagerness 
than any other event of the opening 
week, and populated the Metropolitan 
Saturday afternoon with an audience 
that could not have been larger without 
Violation of sundry city ordinances. The 
air was charged with excitement, and, 
to cap a climax, Georges Clémenceau, 
the war premier of France, arrived in a 
box during one of the intermissions and 
became the center of a heart-warming 
demonstration, the audience standing to 
cheer him and the orchestra playing the 
French and the American national airs. 

Doubtless, old controversies that have 
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never quite died out since Chaliapin’s 
earlier assumption of the Boito réle had 
much to do with sharpening the public 
appetite for Saturday afternoon’s really 
memorable experience. Though the giant 
bass was less a dominating figure than 
in his now familiar “Boris Godounoff” 
and made of his part something which 
merged more readily into the ensemble 
than had generally been expected, his 
performance was one that will not soon 
be forgotten. His make-up—the effect 
of which was somewhat lessened by the 
half light of several of the scenes—was 
sinister and diabolical beyond that of 
any other operatic demon that can be 
ealled to mind. His acting was insin- 
uating and slithery in its grace, yet fiend- 
ish even in moments of irrisive humor. 
He towered above his companions in the 
cast, and flitted on and off the stage with 
a resilient lightness uncanny in one of 
his great size. That he seemed less a 
central and solitary star than he did at 
his appearances in the opera during the 
Conried régime may have been largely 
due to the nature of the present stag- 
ing of the work at the Metropolitan, 
which was conceived on the basis of 
spectacle rather than for the exploitation 
of an individual, and which—in at least 
one scene, that of the Brocken—rather 
crowds the chief character to the shadows 
in order to give the multicolored swiri 
of supernumeraries the center of the 
stage. There is also the possibility that 
Chaliapin has a somewhat different atti- 
tude toward his place in the general 
scheme of the opera. It was written of 
him fifteen years ago that he seemed to 
view the other characters through the 
wrong end of a telescope. Certainly 
nothing of the kind could be said of him 
now. It was noted Saturday that he 
several times yielded the place of honor 
in curtail calls to Beniamino Gigli, whose 
beautiful singing of the réle of Faust 
placed him on a plane of equal artistic 
excellence with the famous Russian. In 
the Prologue, again in the “Son lo spirito 
che nega” and in “Ecco il Mondo” in 
the Brocken scene, Chaliapin sang su- 
perbly, and some of the most faded 
pages of Boito’s old-fashioned music 
were made fascinating by the tonal color 
he gave to his music. The big singer’s 
costuming was more conservative than 
it was fifteen years ago. Instead of 
stripping to the waist in the Brocken 
scene, bare arms and shoulders sufficed. 
This, the subdued light, and the position 
of Mefistofele’s throne at the side of the 
stage while the rout of revelers occupied 
the center foreground, all tended to 
make his part in it less spectacular, yet 
it can be said to have gained in artistic 
value through being thus more logically 
related to the fantastic picture, one of 
the most riotous and effective of all the 
Metropolitan’s spectacles. 

Mr. Gigli’s beautiful singing already 
has been spoken of. The role of Faust, 
in which he made his New York début 
two seasons ago, remains one of his 
happiest. Mr. Bada, somewhat hoarse 
after a strenuous week, cared compet- 
ently for the minor part of Wagner. 
There was some off-key singing by the 
women members of the cast, but it was 
of no great consequence. Frances Alda 
gave intensity and silvery top tones to 
the part of Margherita. Frances Peralta 
was a personable Hlena and Mme. Perini 
was a statuesque Pantalis. Kathleen 
Howard as Marta and Giordano Patrini- 
eri as Nereo completed the cast. Roberto 
Moranzoni conducted and Samuel Thew- 
man was in charge of the stage. The 
performance in its entirety was one of 
the best the opera has received since its 
revival. O. T. 


The Season’s First ‘“‘Samson’”’ 


Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et Dalila” was 
heard for the first time this season at 
the popular Saturday night performance 


Chaliapin Triumphs in Return to “Mefistofele” 
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last week. Giovanni Martinelli, who 
had one appearance in the réle of the 
Strong Man of Israel last season, re- 
appeared in the part and Mme. Matzen- 
auer was again heard as Dalila. Giu- 
seppe DeLuca was the High Priest and 
the remainder of the cast included: 
Paolo Ananian, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
Vincenzo Reschiglian and Pietro Audisio. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. Mr. Mar- 
tinelli’s reading of the part followed 
closely that of Caruso and he did some 
excellent singing. Mme. Matzenauer 
repeated her former successes in the réle 
of Dalila and was tumultuously ap- 
plauded after “Mon Coeur s’Ouvre A ta 
Voix.” Mr. De Luca was a subtle and 
mellifluous High Priest. The audience 
was unusually large. N. H. 


OPERA TWINS OPEN 
SUNDAY CONCERTS 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” 
Sung—Tokatyan Makes 
Début 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliac- 
ci” in concert form were given at the 
first Sunday Night Concert on Nov. 19, 








and exceedingly interesting perform- 
ances they were. As Turiddu in the 
Mascagni work, Armand Tokatyan, a 


newcomer in the organization, had his 
first hearing, and the remainder of the 
cast included Frances Peralta as San- 
tuzza, Marion Telva as Lola, Millo Picco 
as Alfio and Grace Anthony as Lucia. 
Interest very naturally centered in the 
work of Mr. Tokatyan. His voice is a 
brilliant tenor with ringing high tones 
which he produces without a suspicion 


of effort and yet his low voice has volume 
without changing into a baritone quality. 
His chief vocal fault is a decided nasal 
production in the transitional tones, 
otherwise his scale is unusually unified. 
In a performance of this sort, it is not 
possible to judge of Mr. Tokatyan’s ulti- 
mate abilities, but it may be said that 
he is an unusually promising addition to 
the Metropolitan roster. Miss Peralta’s 
Santuzza improved during the evening 
and she rose to a quite thrilling height 
in the Prayer and the subsequent duet. 
The other three singers were excellent. 

The “Pagliacci” cast consisted of 
Marie Sundelius as Nedda, Morgan 
Kingston as Canio, Giuseppe Danise as 
Toni, Giordano Paltrinieri as Beppe, 
substituting for Engelo Bada, and Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian as Silvio. Mme. Sun- 
delius’ “Balatella” was charmingly sung 
and her duet with Mr. Reschiglian a 
mellifluous bit of work. Mr. Kingston’s 
singing, save for faulty intonation here 
and there, was good. Mr. Danise created 
a furore with the Prologue, and Mr. 
Paltrinieri in his Serenade in the Play 
Scene won deserved applause. Mr. 
Reschiglian’s voice stood out as of such 
unusual beauty that it became a matter 
of regret that he is not heard more fre- 
quently in more important réles. Giu- 
seppe Bamboschek conducted both operas. 
The chorus, probably on account of 
being placed high upon stadia at the back 
of the stage, frequently drowned out 
the orchestra completely. But then, turn 
about’s fair play, once in a while! 

J. A. H. 


Violinist Files Suit for $100,000 Against 
Clarke A. Shaw 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—A _ suit, claiming 
$100,000 for alleged defamation of char- 
acter, was filed yesterday against Clarke 
A. Shaw, business manager of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Association, by Aurelio 
Fabiani, violinist, formerly of the Opera 
orchestra. The case revolves around an 
alleged promise by Fabiani to Lois 
Ewell, soprano, to place her with the 
Opera Association. CHARLES QUINT. 
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UCKERMAN 


“Most noteworthy of any singer 


When YOU hear him you will agree they 
were right. 


Address: 607 West 137th Street, New York 


Baritone 


They say! 


from press excerpts. 

“Exceptional bass, much color, 
big range.” 

“Gets every drop of good out of 
a song.” 

“Sonorous beauty .of voice.” 

“Commands a_ lovely _pianis- 
simo.’ 

“Breadth of dramatic power.” 

“Resonant, beautiful baritone.” 


heard here.” 

















UDOLF LARSEN 


Concert Violinist and Teacher 


Acclaimed in New York Recital, Town Hali, November 3rd, 1922 

“He showed vigor, a tense grasp of the music’s meaning and a brilliancy that approached the inflammable.” 
“Mr. Larsen produced a spun thread of excellent tone.”-—New York World. 
“Mr. Larsen played with taste and feeling."-—-New York Globe. 
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Choir Plans to Honor Franck 
Centenary — Grenadier 
Guards Band Plays 


By Harcourt Farmer 


MONTREAL, Nov. 18.— The Delphic 
Study Club is planning a music weck 
here during the winter. The idea is new 
to Montreal, but it is one that should 
meet with emphatic success. 

The César Franck Centenary will be 
observed locally by four concerts by the 
Brassard Choir, an admirable body that 
is developing annually. One perform- 
ance of “Rebecca” is to be given and 


TOLLEFSEN 
TRIO & 


Carl Tollefsen, Violin 
Augusta Tollefsen, Piano 
Paul Kefer, Violoncello 


MANAGEMENT: 


NATIONAL. CONCERTS, Inc. 
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JOSEPH 


VITO 


Harpist 


A true American 
artist. Available 
for engagements 
during and after 
the present sea- 
son, Limited num- 
ber of pupils ac- 
cepted. 

Address c/o Sym 
phony Orchestra, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

















Dr. Daniel Sullivan 


Teacher of International Artists 
Such as: 


Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska and 
Georges Baklanoff 
132 West 74th Street, New York City 








Telephone: Columbus 0180 
EZIO 
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TENOR 


Available for Concerts—Opera—Recitals 
Limited Number of Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 118 West 73d St., New York 
Columbus 9500 








ORGANIZING MUSIC WEEK IN MONTREAL 


three of “The Beatitudes” early in De- 
cember. 

The Grenadier Guards Band, stronger 
numerically than before, gave the initial 
concert of this season on Nov. 12, with 
Jean Riddez as soloist. Mr. Riddez was 
heard to advantage in “Vision Fugitive” 
and had to give several encores. Lalo’s 
overture to “Le Roi d’Ys” was given for 
the first time by this organization and 
was not exactly successful. The Guards 
did better work in the “En Norvége” 
suite by Arthur Coquard. Louis H. 
Bourdon is managing the Grenadier 
Guards this season. 

Thomas Whitney Surette, writer on 
musical subjects and co-author with 
Daniel Gregory Mason of “The Appre- 
ciation of Music,’ gave an informative 
lecture here last week before an appre- 
ciative audience. Mr. Surette empha- 
sized the importance of teaching children 
how to understand good music and ar- 
gued in favor of community singing. 

Dr. Percival Illsley, organist of St. 
George’s Church, has resumed the Sun- 
day evening recitals, which he has given 
for many years. 

The first of a series of children’s re- 
citals was given recently by George M. 
Brewer, organist, when much enthusiasm 
was displayed by the juvenile audience. 

The Verdun Choral Society, after re- 
organization, has commenced rehearsals 
for the winter. 





TORONTO HEARS ARTISTS 





Cameron McLean, John Barclay, Ethel 
Peake, and Grace Smith in Recitals 


TORONTO, CAN., Nov. 18.—In his first 
appearance in Toronto at the King Ed- 
ward Hotel on Nov. 1, Cameron Mc- 
Lean, baritone, was heard by an audi- 
ence that nearly filled the big crystal 
ball room in numbers which included 
four songs of the Hebrides. Mable Howe 
Mable was the accompanist. 

John Barclay, baritone, gave an inter- 
esting recital in the Assembly Hall of 
the King Edward Hotel on Nov. 2 under 
the auspices of the Women’s Musical 
Club. His program included Russian, 
French and English songs. 

An introductory recital was given at 
the Conservatory Hall on Nov. 1 by Ethel 
Peake, an English mezzo-soprano, who 
employed her voice to advantage in a 
program of seventeen numbers. She was 
assisted at the piano by Dorothy Davis 
Killer. 

In a tecture-recital at Hart House 
Theater on Nov. 2, Grace Smith gave a 
program which included works by Fre- 
scobaldi, Paradisi and Boccherini. 

In connection with the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of Holy Trinity Church, the 
choir on Nov, 1 sang Gaul’s “Holy City” 
under the baton of G. E. Holt. The solo- 
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ists were Mrs. Sherman, Miss D. Fair- 
weather, Mrs. Martha Perry, George 
Coles, E. L. Schiff, Cecil Fowler and 
Irwin Dillon. 

At the annual concert of the Sons of 
Scotland in Massey Hall on Nov. 2, 
among those who were heard were J. E. 
Fiddes, Elsie Cameron Hiott, Margaret 
Lyons Moodie and Austin S. Douglas. 

WILLIAM J. BRYANS. 





RUSSIAN OPERA GREETED 
BY TORONTO AUDIENCES 





Boston Symphony Applauded — Recitals 
by Calvé and Watkin Mills Also 
Among Week’s Attractions 


TORONTO, CAN., Nov. 18.— Toronto’s 
first opera of the season was furnished 
by the Russian Company in a recent en- 
gagement of three nights and two mati- 
nées. “Boris Godounoff” was the first 
work presented, with Nicholas Karlash 


in the title réle. “La Juive” and “The 
Snow Maiden” were two operas which, 
like “Boris Godounoff,” were new to To- 
ronto. In the first of these, Nicholas 
Buzanowsky appeared as Eleazar and 
Vladimir Svetioff as Leopold. “The 
Czar’s Bride” and “Eugene Oniegin” 
were also performed. An orchestra of 
twenty-two players took part in the 
season. Large audiences greeted the 
visitors, 

The concert of the Boston Symphony 
at Massey Hall, on Nov. 7, was largely 
attended, and the program, which in- 
cluded Brahms’ C Minor Symphony, was 
loudly applauded. The assisting artist 
was Frieda Hempel, who sang with great 
charm. 

A warm welcome was extended to 
Emma Calvé when she appeared in re- 
cital at Massey Hall on Nov. 9. The 
singer repeated the success achieved on 
a previous appearance this year, showing 
her versatility in a wide range of music. 
Yvonne Dienne, the accompanist, played 
a couple of effective solos. 

Watkins Mills, bass, who years ago 
was acclaimed by Toronto audiences, was 
given a hearty reception on his return 
on Nov. 8 at Jenkins’ Galleries, when 
with Mrs. Watkins Mills he gave a re- 
cital of miscellaneous numbers’ which 
were much appreciated. Dr. H. A. 
Fricker played the accompaniments ac- 
ceptably. 

The authorities of St. Paul’s Church 
have appointed Thomas Crawford as or- 
ganist and choirmaster. Mr. Crawford 
has been organist of the Church of St. 
Michael, Chester Square, London. 

W. J. BRYANS. 





NEW HALL FOR DES MOINES 





Women’s Club Auditorium to be Ready 
in January—Mystic Shrine Concert 


DEs MOINES, IowA, Nov. 18.—The ad- 
dition to the Des Moines Women’s Club- 
house, rapidly nearing completion, will 


include an auditorium suitable for con- 
certs, with ample seating arrangements 
and a fully equipped stage. The work 
was planned during the presidency of 
Mrs. Fred Weitz, and the building 
started this year. in the presidency of 
Mrs, Frank Travers. The formal open- 
ing of the building will take place short- 
ly after Jan. 1. 

Mario Chamlee, who was to have been 
the soloist at a recent concert organized 
by the local Mystic Shrine Order, was 
unable to fulfil the engagement, under 
the advice of his physician. Mme. 
Norelli-Lamont of Chicago, soprano, was 
secured, and with the accompanist, Isaac 
Van Grove, reached Des Moines just in 
time for the concert, which was given at 
the Coliseum. She was accorded an 
enthusiastic reception in three groups of 
songs. The work of the chorus, led by 
Mr. Ogden, was also applauded. 

SUSAN BENDER EDpy. 


ACCLAIM DIAZ IN BUFFALO 








Tenor in Recital Before Chromatic Club 
—Church Choir’s Concert 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 18.—The open- 
ing of the Buffalo Chromatic Club for the 
season, on Nov. 4, was marked by the 
appearance for the first time here of 





Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metropolit: 
with Gladys Barnett, pianist, as assist, . 
artist and accompanist. Twentieth Ce._ 
tury Hall was so crowded that late co»). 
ers clung to the stairs and stood , 
chairs in the rear of the hall. Memb: -. 
ship in the organization has jumped at 4 
most surprising rate since the end of t' « 
last musical season. 

Mr. Diaz pleased most in songs th :; 
kept his voice in the lower register, . 
he was suffering from a cold whi 
slightly marred his clarity in the upp 
tones. His enunciation was good a, 
his tone coloring excellent. He had 
give many encores. Miss Barnett play 
well a group of solos and was also 
called. 

Another of Buffalo’s choirs, that of t 
Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, h:s 
successfully undertaken the concert ide, 
Two choral works, Coleridge-Taylo:'s 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” and Livg 
Lehmann’s “In a Persian Garden,” wee 
presented on Nov. 6 under the baton of 
Robert H, Fou:.tain. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and their 
company were vigorously applauded in a 
program on Nov. 2 at the Shubert-Teck 
Theater. The interpretation of Beetho- 
ven’s “Sonata Pathétique” was an ex- 
tremely artistic feature of the entertai)- 
ment. 

Buffalo extended a hearty welcome to 
William H. Santelmann’s U. S. Marine 
Band, presented by the Masonic Service 
Bureau on Sunday, Nov. 5. 

FRANK W. BALCH. 
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Emily Hagar, Kocian and Yon 
Present Programs of 


Interest 
By W. R. Murphy 


| HILADELPHIA, Nov, 18.—Emily Stokes 
Hacar had an audience which filled every 
seat in Witherspoon Hall for her recital 
Monday evening, and it was treated to 
one of the outstanding song recitals of 
the season thus far and one that will not 
be casily surpassed in variety and inter- 
est of material and artistry of presenta- 
tion. Mrs. Hagar is one of the best 
known exponents of coloratura in this 
city, but she is also eminently qualified 
in lyric numbers, and she sang both with 
notable effects. The artists’s work meas- 
ured up well to the high standard she 
set a few weeks ago when she was se- 
lected to sing the soprano solos when the 
Bach Choir gave its special concert for 
the membership of the Philadelphia 
Forum. A reminiscence of this was the 
opening number, “My Heart Ever Faith- 
ful.” A recitative and air from Mozart’s 
“Idomeneo” was given with the true Mo- 


|” FINE RECITALS FILL PHILADELPHIA WEEK 


zartean touch. A German group, includ- 
ing Schumann’s “Mondnacht,” Strauss’ 
“Standchen” and a playful and unusual 
song by Max Reger, had both technical 
fluency and poetic insight. Her Russo- 
Scandinavian group was very interest- 
ing, and in addition she gave several 
numbers in French and English—the lat- 
ter by American composers. Nicholas 
Douty, known as a singer and the tenor 
at all the Bach festivals, shone in the 
new role of accompanist. 

The Bohemian violinist, Jaroslav Ko- 
cian, who has not been heard in this city 
for many years, made a favorable im- 
pression by his impeccable tone, technical 
resource and fine interpretations in a 
concert in the Academy foyer. 

Pietro A. Yon, organist, was heard in 
a most satisfying program in the West 
Walnut Street Presbyterian Church on 
Monday evening. He was almost un- 
canny in the perfection of his pedalling. 
Mr. Yon had not been heard here since 
he dedicated the organ of the Cathedral. 

Leopold Stokowski gave the second of 
his “intimate musical talks” on Nov. 16 
in the foyer of the Academy of Music, 
which was packed to the doors. The out- 
standing theme of his informal talk was, 
What is to be the orchestra of the future? 
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Dr. Stokowski gave a sketchy back- 
ground of the present orchestral mecha- 
nism and the tone color of the instru- 
ments, as well as examples of the present 
tempered scale and the pentatonic scale 
used by the ancient Greeks and the Irish 
and still found among the American In- 
dians and the Chinese and adapted by 
modernists. 


ST. PAUL ACCLAIMS 
MOZART SYMPHONY 


Minneapolis Forces Appear 
with Albert Spalding 


as Soloist 


By Florence L. C. Briggs 

St. PAUL, Nov. 20.—Mozart’s “Jupiter” 
Symphony was the orchestral feature of 
the fourth concert given by the Minne- 
apolis forces in the St. Paul series on 
Nov. 16, at the Auditorium. Albert 
Spalding, violinist, was acclaimed by an 
audience estimated at 2000 persons on 
appearing as soloist. With the orchestra 
under the baton of Henri Verbrugghen, 
he played Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” 
an exceptionally fine performance. His 
encores, the first with orchestra, were a 
Beethoven Romance, and the second, un- 
accompanied, the Andante from Bach’s 
A Minor Sonata. j 

Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony was 
given in rather bold relief, almost heroic 
at times, but in a manner authoritative 
and unremittingly alert on the part of 
conductor and men, and was vigorously 
applauded. The remaining orchestral 
numbers were the “Roman Carnival” of 
Berlioz and Wagner’s ‘“Tannhiuser” 
Overture. 

This was the last St. Paul concert by 
the orchestra previous to a short fall 
tour covering engagements in Winnipeg 
(two), Grand Forks, Fargo and Duluth. 
Mr. Verbrugghen will conduct all but the 
children’s afternoon concert in Duluth, 
which will be given under the baton of 
Engelbert Roentgen, assistant conductor. 

FLORENCE L. C. BRIGGS. 
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Isadore Freed Recovering from Recent 
Accident 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov.  18.— Isadore 
Freed, pianist, has recovered from the 
injuries he received when thrown from 
a horse during his summer vacation at 
Eagles Mere, Pa. He will resume his 
musical activities on Nov. 20. Mr. Freed 
is instructor in piano and harmony at 
the Music Settlement School of Philadel- 
phia. 





Marguerite Potter Talks on “Traviata” 


Marguerite Potter, mezzo-contralto, 
gave the first in her series of opera talks 


in her Carnegie Hall studio on the 
afternoon of Nov. 13. The opera dis- 
cussed was Verdi’s “Traviata,” and the 


talk was illustrated by phonographic 
records of the principal vocal numbers 


of this work sung by Caruso, Bori, 
Melba, McCormack, Galli-Curci and 
others. 
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Herbert F. Peyser, music critic of international 
repute, reviews the outstanding concerts. of the month 
in his usual bold and outspoken manner and offers 
a startling critical forecast of the Metropolitan 
Opera House as judged by its prospectus for the 
new season. 

In addition, there are interesting interviews 
with Leopold Auer, Dudley Buck, Sigrid Onegin 
and others, as well as a wealth of helpful instruc- 
tive material, and sixteen pages of desirable new 
musie for piano, violin and voice. 
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BALTIMORE GREETS 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Damrosch Forces in Wagner 
Scena—Rachmaninoff, 


Cooper and Kocian Heard 
By F. C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Nov, 18.—The New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch conductor, 
with Richard Crooks, tenor, and Elsa 
Stralia, soprano, as soloists, presented 
the third act of “Siegfried” in concert 
form at the Lyric on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 15. The beauty of tone and 
skilful singing of Mr. Crooks was 
praised highly. Mme. Stralia is a singer 
possessed of all the qualifications de- 
manded by the music, and her impressive 
style was much admired. Mr. Damrosch 
seemed unusually inspired in the reading 
of this number, but by contrast his work 
in the *EKroica” Symphony of Beethoven 
was lax and suave, rather than powerful 
or commanding. 

The first concert this season at the 
Lyric, under Mrs. Wilson-Greene’s man- 
agement, was given by Rachmaninoff, 
who was heard by a large audience. 

Charles Cooper, pianist, a new member 
of the staff at the Peabody Conservatory, 
made his initial bow to the local public 
at a recital on Friday afternoon, Nov. 
17, before an audience that welcomed him 
most cordially. 

Jaroslav Kocian, the Bohemian violin- 
ist, had the embarrassment of giving a 
recital at the Lyric on Friday evening, 
Nov, 17, before a very small audience. 
This public inattention to the appearance 
of the violinist cannot be understood, as 
his work warranted decided interest. 
The concert was under the auspices of 
the American Slav Musical Bureau and 
the program consisted entirely of Slavic 
numbers. Among these was an original 
number of Kocian, “Intermezzo Pit- 
toresque,” which earned the applause of 
the faithful few who heard the recital. 
Vladimir Polivka, pianist, played an 
Adagio of Suk and “The Festival of the 
Peasants” of Smetana with taste. 
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Panorama of the Week's Events in Musical Chicago 
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STOCK FEATURES 
SUITE BY HOLST 


“Beni Mora” and “A Pilgrim 
Vision” in Symphony 
Program 
By Charles Quint 





CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Two compositions 
new to Chicago—“Beni Mora” by Holst, 
and “A Pilgrim Vision” by John Alden 
Carpenter—a Symphony by Glazounoff, 
a Concerto for Violin by d’Ambrosio, 
and “Poéme” by Chausson for violin and 
orchestra, comprised the program of the 
Chicago Symphony in its concerts on 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
in Orchestra Hall. Jacaues Gordon, con- 
certmaster, was the soloist. 

“Beni Mora,” an Oriental suite, is rem- 
iniscent of an Egyptian night, with 
the moonlight shimmering over the des- 
ert sands, and casting its beams 
in the narrow streets of Beni Mora, an 
Arabian town in an oasis. The composer 
portrays the mysterious sounds of night, 
the mingling of the desert throngs and 
the sounds of dancing in the cafés along 
the street. There is imagination and 
color in this work. 

“A Pilgrim Vision” was composed by 
Mr. Carpenter in 1920 for the tercen- 
tenary celebration in Philadelphia, of the 
landing of the Mayflower. It is a mu- 
sical description of the departure of the 
pilgrims from England—the voyage on 
the high seas, their frail craft storm- 
tossed and harassed by turbulent winds, 
and their safe arrival in America. Mr. 
Carpenter displays originality of thought 
in this composition, and has created an 
atmosphere fraught with religious and 
adventurous spirit. 

Jacques Gordon, concertmaster, was 
the soloist in the d’Ambrosio Concerto 
in B Minor, and played brilliantly, with 
vigorous and firm tone, vitality and fire. 

The Glazounoff Symvhony in E Flat 
was admirably interpreted by Frederick 
Stock. 


SING “RUTH” ORATORIO 








Apollo Club Interprets Georg Schumann 
Work Under Wild’s Baton 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—The Apollo Musi- 
cal Club, Harrison M. Wild conductor, 
gave Georg Schumann’s oratorio, “Ruth,” 
in Orchestral Hall on Nov. 6. Mr. Schu- 
mann has made an attractive musical 
setting for the Biblical story of Naomi 
and Ruth, and the score for orchestra 
and chorus is richly colored and varied 
in treatment. The chorus sang with en- 


thusiasm and with spirited response to 
Mr. Wild’s baton. 

Leah Pratt, mezzo-soprano, sang the 
part of Naomi. Her voice was rich and 
there was dignity and intelligence in her 
interpretation. Margaret Lester, s0- 
prano, sang the music of Ruth, but the 
score in places appeared rather taxing 
for her. Walter Greene, bass, as Boaz, 
disclosed a voice of fine, resonant quality 
and wide range and sang with depth and 
beauty. René Lund, baritone, sang the 
Priest, but some of the music was too low 
for him, though he managed the upper 
tones admirably. Edgar Nelson was at 





the organ. 

Hear Arthur Kraft in Recital and 
Musical Play 

CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Arthur Kraft, 


tenor, appeared in recital recently at 
Lyon and Healy Hall, singing “Ah, 
Moon of My Delight,” from Lehmann’s 
“In a Persian Garden,’ Cadman’s “The 


Heart of Her,” two Mexican folk-songs 
arranged by Frank LaForge, “Twilight” 
and “The Zephyr,” and other music. 
Mr. Kraft also took part in the Service 
Club musical play, “Mlle. Potpourri” 


at Aryan Grotto, this being his tenth 
consecutive season in the Service Club 
productions, all of which have been 
written, staged and directed by Percy 
D. De Coster. 





HAIL FRIEDA HEMPEL 





Singer Presents Mozart Aria in Recital 
—Jacques Amado Appears 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Despite a heavy 
downpour of rain a large audience gath- 
ered at the Studebaker Theater on Sun- 
day afternoon to hear Frieda Hempel, 
soprano, who was vigorously greeted in 
an aria from Mozart’s “Titus,” Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” the “Polonaise” from 


“Mignon” and other numbers. The Mo- 
zart aria was notable for its beauty of 
tone and exquisite shading. Coenraad 
V. Bos was an admirable accompanist 
and also an excellent soloist in a Mozart 
Sonata. 

Only one other recital was given on 
Sunday afternoon, that of Jacques 
Amado, tenor, in Kimball Hall, who had 
the assistance of Hans Muenzer, violin- 
ist. Mr. Amado’s voice had warmth and 
opulence of tone in numbers by Donizetti, 
Sarti and Handel, and Mr. Muenzer 
played the Paganini-Kreisler Preludium 
and Allegro with brilliant rounded tone 
and excellent technical facility. John 
Wiederhirm, accompanist, gave good sup- 
port to both artists. 





Edith Mason and Josef Lhevinne Open 
Morning Concerts 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Edith Mason, so- 
prano, and Josef Lhevinne, pianist, were 
the artists at the first of the Kinsolving 
Morning Musicales at the Blackstone 


Hotel on Nov. 14. Miss Mason, although 
bravely fighting off a cold, sang admir- 
ably a program which included “Batti, 
Batti,” from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni”’; 
“Depuis le Jour,” from Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” and an aria from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s opera, “Snow Maiden.” She 
also interpreted a new song, “April,” by 
Frank St. Leger, assistant conductor of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Association, 
which should prove popular on concert 
programs. Mr. Lhevinne played Ra- 
meau’s Gavotte with Variations, “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark,” by Schubert-Liszt, and 
“Ecossaises,” by Beethoven-Busoni, with 
thorough musicianship. ; 





Judges Chosen for Orchestral Composi- 
tion Contest 


CuHIcaGo, Nov. 18.—Henry Hadley, 
composer and conductor, will act as one 
of the judges in the competition by or- 
chestral composers for the $1,000 prize 


to be offered by the North Shore Music 
Festival authorities next May. Mr. 
Hadley will be a guest conductor at the 
festival, conducting his own composi- 
tions. The other judges will be George 
W. Chadwick, composer, who will also 
be a guest conductor at the festival; 
Felix Borowski, composer and president 
of the Chicago Musical College, and 
Frederic Chamberlain, president of the 
North Shore Music Festival. 


Gordon String Quartet Plays 


CHICAGO, Nev. 18.—The Gordon String 
Quartet gave its first concert of the sea- 
son in the foyer of Orchestra Hall on 


the afternoon of Nov. 15. This quartet 
is made up of Jacques Gordon, first vio- 
lin; Henry Selinger, second violin; 
Clarence Evans, viola, and Alfred Wal- 
lenstein, ’cello. The playing was rich and 
vibrant. More perfect balance will come 
with further playing, but each member 
of the quartet is a fine musician. “Two 
Sketches,” by Charles Griffes, based on 
Indian themes, were most interesting, 
and were well played, and a Beethoven 
quartet was also marked by clarity. 
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EVA GAUTHIER SINGS 





Mezzo-Soprano Appears Under Auspices 
of Musicians’ Club 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Eva Gauthier, 
mezzo-soprano, appeared in recital at the 


Blackstone Theater on Nov. 6, under the 
auspices of the Musicians’ Club of 
Women and sang with such artistic taste 
and intelligence that her interpretations 
had an outstanding value apart from 
that of beauty and opulence of tone. 
Several songs by Debussy were ex- 
quisitely interpreted. ‘“‘Chanson pour le 
petit cheval,” by de Severac, was a 
prominent feature of the program in its 
dramatic fervor. She gave a short ex- 
planation of each of the songs, with the 
exception of the Debussy group. Fred- 
erick Persson rendered valuable assist- 
ance as accompanist. ; 


' HEAR LUELLA MELUIS 








Singer Gives Program at Orchestra Hall 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—An attractive pro- 
gram was given by Luella Meluis, so- 
prano, in a recital at Orchestra Hall on 
Nov. 7. Mme. Meluis sang artistically, 
with pure, limpid tones, clear trill and 
ease in florid music. A group composed 
of a canzonetta by Loewe, “Ah, sans 
méme,” by Mozart, and “Sweet Bird,” 
from Handel’s “Penseroso,” was sung 
with excellent style and taste. In a 
group of German lieder Mme. Meluis did 
not quite impart the emotional spirit of 
the music. The cadenza with the flute, 
excellently played by Alfred Quensel in 
the “Mad Scene,” from Thomas’ “Ham- 
let,’ was a beautiful bit of vocal fire- 
works. English songs by Watts, Barnett 
and Hageman closed the program. In 
these the singer’s enunciation was good 
and her interpretation admirable. Ralph 
Angell was accompanist. 





Chicago Civic Opera Sale Sets Record 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—The management 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Association 
announced to-day that gross subscrip- 
tions up to the opening of the box office 
sale showed an advance of $82,586.89 
over the subscription sales last year. 
This includes the three kinds of sub- 
scribers: box holders, coupon book hold- 
ers, and the regular season seat sub- 
scribers. Each new season has shown a 
general advance in box office receipts, 
although subscription sales have fluc- 
tuated; and the advance is more notice- 
able in the expensive seats. 





Marie Zendt Soloist with Chorus 


CuHIcAGO, Nov. 18.—Marie Sidenius 
Zendt was soloist with the Morgan Park 
Chorus, conducted by Edward Clissold, 
in a concert given in Morgan Park, Chi- 
cago, on Nov. 4. Mrs. Zendt has recently 
added “Lonely Hours” and “Sleep, My 
Dear,” by Granville English, to her ré- 
pertoire. She sang “Lonely Hours” at a 
Daily News radio concert recently, and 
“Sleep, My Dear” at a recital in Kenil- 
worth, IIl., on Nov. 12. 
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CROWDED RECITAL 
LIST FOR SUNDA / 


Visiting and Local Artis s 
Give Five Programs on 


One Afternoon 
By Charles Quint 





CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Five recitals 4 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 5, provided . 
varied choice for Chicago music love s, 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, appea: 4 
at the Studebaker Theater, and won e))- 
phatic applause by his poetic and ima i- 
native playing of the Sonata in C Sha:)p 
Minor, by Beethoven. His program w:s 
largely confined to the classics, and 
interpreted it with artistic power. 

Kathryn Meisle, contralto, who was 
heard at the Playhouse, sang with 
terpretative ability, entering into the 
moods of her songs so that their mean- 
ing was easily understood by the auidi- 
ence. A number of songs by Schubert 
gave ample opportunity for the display 
of her artistic qualities. 

Lenora Sparkes, soprano, gave a con- 
cert at the Blackstone Theater, singing 
Italian, French, German, English and 
American songs, and using a_ well- 
trained voice with skill, though it had a 
tendency to become somewhat hard in 
the dramatic passages. 

Albin Steindel, violinist, appeared at 
the Harris Theater. He had a clean, 
musicianly style, good tone, and evident 
understanding of violin literature, but 
a Paganini Caprice arranged by Auer, 
did not have the sparkle or brilliance 
necessary to make it effective. 

Hans Muenzer, violinist, at Kimba!! 
Hall, introduced a new composition, 
“Suite in the Olden Style,” by Max 
Reger, in which he had the assistance of 
Esther Payne-Muller, pianist. It was 
excellently played by both artists. Mr. 
Muenzer’s tone was warm, and his play- 
ing showed breadth of style. 





Recital by Ethel Frank 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Ethel Frank, so- 
prano, gave a concert at Orchestra Hal! 
on Friday evening, and in a program 
chosen from the works of German, Rus- 
sian, Norwegian, French, Italian and 
English composers, revealed qualities of 
musicianship and innate feeling. Mary 
Shaw Swain was an excellent accompan- 
ist. 





Lydia Van Gilder Fulfils Engagements 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Lydia Van Gilder, 
contralto, sang in recital at the Chicago 
Beach Hotel on Nov. 5; at the Hansdale 
Sanitarium on Nov. 14, and in La Grange, 
Ill., on Nov. 16. Miss Van Gilder also 
sang at the Drake Hotel, Brownleigh 
Club, and the North Shore Hotel during 
October. 





Emily Berger Heard in Recital 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Emily Berger, 
contralto, in a recital at the Fine Arts 
Hall on Nov. 9, sang in voice of sym- 
pathetic quality and good range, and 
with excellent vocal control and artistic 
appreciation. 
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vy. 17, and played with all the con- 

once and maturity of an adult and 

nerienced artist. In fact, except for 

‘ses of tonal quality here and there, 
-.pecially in the Tartini Sonata, the 
y ung violinist showed that she has a 
= .perb technique, that she is able to pro- 
duce a surprising volume of tone, and, 
above all, that she is inspired by the 
fire which is an element of genius. She 
interpreted the Vieuxtemps Concerto in 
Dp Minor with commanding spirit, with 
a tender beauty in the cantabile of the 
frst and second movements, and with 
remarkable power in the finale. 

Gluck’s “Melodie,” Tor Aulin’s Gavotte 
and Musette, the “Perpetuum Mobile” of 
Ries, and Hubay’s “Carmen” Fantasy 
were also played with the force and 
authority of one of much older years. 
Hubay has laden the “Carmen” themes 
with all kinds of ornate embellishments, 
and Miss Rubinstein manifested ready 
resource in negotiating all this rococo 
display. Harry Kaufman furnished ad- 
mirable accompaniments. The enthusi- 
asm rose in crescendo as the concert pro- 
ceeded, and the program closed in a 
burst of cheering, Miss Rubinstein be- 
ing kept busy giving encores till a late 
hour. P. J. N. 


Moore-Kortschak, Nov. 17 


Francis Moore has established a repu- 
tation for versatility; first as a very 
good accompanist, then as a virtuoso of 





» much ability and still greater promise; 


and on last Friday evening, in a sonata 
recital with Hugo Kortschak, he proved 
himself a chamber music player of more 
than ordinary ability. The program 
consisted of the Bach B Minor Sonata, 
Brahms’ Sonata in G, Op. 78, and the 
Both artists ap- 
proached their task with understanding 
and a fine sincerity of purpose, and 
there was at no time any hint of a desire 
on the part of either to shine at the ex- 
pense of the ensemble. Their playing 
possesses virility and breadth. Mr. 
Kortschak draws a warm tone from his 
violin, and he has surety of intonation. 
Mr. Moore can, when occasion requires, 
subdue his playing to fit into the picture, 
with no loss to his excellent pianism. 
These two young artists have chosen a 
line that is more musicianly than sensa- 
tional, and their success is deserved. 


We 


Josef Hofmann, Nov. 18 


Josef Hofmann’s program at Carnegie 
Hall was such as have become associated 
with his recitals, being nothing but a re- 
shuffling of old cards. The novelties, 


comparatively speaking, were Mendels- 
sohn’s Variations Sérieuses and Prelude 
and Fugue in E Minor,. one or two 
Chopin Etudes and Liszt’s Consolation 
in D Flat and Spanish Rhapsody; and 
this policy of conservatism and pander- 
ing to his audience’s tastes (and pos- 
sibly his own) was carried over into the 
encores which included Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song and Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody No. 2. 

In his playing good and bad were 
mixed in about equal proportions. A 
superlative performance of the Fugue 
followed one of the Prelude that was al- 
most perverse in its ugliness. To make 
his melody louder Mr. Hofmann simply 
hit the keys harder, and the result not 
only was disagreeable in quality but 
lacked the sonority which he wanted. 
This was a difficulty which Mr. Hofmann 
€ncountered unsuccessfully throughout 
his program. When not forced, however, 
his tone was one of great beauty. 

Aside from the theme. which was not 
at all seriously played, the performance 
of the Variations was excellent, as 
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were those of three Songs Without 
Words; several of Chopin’s Etudes, and 
the Liszt numbers. In the Etudes in C 
Sharp Minor, F Minor and C, Mr. Hof- 
mann’s technique showed unexpected 
gaps. While the musical conception of 
the first was suverb it required too fast 
a tempo, and Mr. Hofmann resorted to 
over-pedaling. In the second the tempo 
was also too fast and whole groups of 
notes were not heard. The third suffered 
by comparison; it has been played here 
with greater speed and lightness. The 
Spanish Rhapsody was played with great 
bravura and less mere banging than 
usual. B. H. 





Emma Calvé, Nov. 18 


Emma Calvé sang with great charm in 
her recital at Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 18. It was a characteristic 


recital, with the singer freely enhancing 
the impression of the moment by her art 
of gesture, by her smiles and side glances 
and by the grace with which she donned 
a mantilla to sing the Seguidilla of De 
Falla and a group by Alvarez. Mme. 
Calvé impressed New York audiences last 
season by her vivacity, undiminished by 
the procession of the years and by the 
full rich tones which she has been able 
to preserve so well. These qualities 
again attracted her audience at this con- 
cert, when her artistic discernment, 
sense of color and just intonation were 
as much in evidence as ever. Her ap- 
preciation of melodic beauty was shown 
in a delightful interpretation of Su- 
sanna’s aria in “The Marriage of 
Figaro”; her art in mezza voce was re- 
vealed in Martini’s “Plaisir d’Amour” 
and her dramatic power was exemplified 
in “Mort du Cosaque,” by Moniuszko. 
Two numbers by Gretchaninoff, a Cradle 
Song and “My Native Land” were sung 
in English, and though Mme. Calvé smil- 
ingly hid her face behind the music, as if 
in dismay of her English diction, the 
fact was that it was very clear. Most 
of the program was sung in French. 
When, toward the end of the concert, she 
came out wearing a mantilla, there was 
a burst of cheering. as the audience was 
hoping for the Habanera. This was not 
forthcoming at once, but the people 
would not be appeased by any other en- 
core-pieces, and Mme. Calvé finally re- 
turned and sang the Habanera. She gave 
it with much of the coquetry and grace 
which have helped to make her one of the 
famous Carmens of the operatic stage. 
Yvonne Dienne was a satisfactory ac- 
companist and was encored for a group 
of solos. Bs Oe Bs 


Schumann Heink, Nov. 18 


Mme. Schumann Heink appeared in 
recital before the members of the Rubin- 
stein Club on Saturday afternoon. She 
was hampered in the delivery of her 


songs by a slight cold, but it was not 
sufficient to mar many phrases of beauti- 
ful singing or to obscure the beauties of 
her exquisite art. In “Ah, rendimi” 
from Rossi’s “Mitrane.” and Mendel- 
ssohn’s “But the Lord Is Mindful,” her 
voice was less at her command than in 
some of the other numbers, but the low 
tones had their familiar power and 
dramatic intensity. In songs by Lieur- 
ance, Stephens and La Forge, her dic- 
tion was a model for many American 
born singers. In her final group, which 
included “When the Roses Bloom” by 
Reichardt; “Erlkénig” and ‘“Heidenés- 
lein,” by Schubert, and Arditi’s Bolero, 
as well as Brahms’ “Wiegenlied,”’ and 
“Stille Nacht.” sung as encores, her 
voice, especially in the softer passages, 
was as fresh and luscious as ever. The 
contralto was assisted by Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, and Arthur Loesser. 
accompanist, who was also heard in a 
group of solos. Miss Hardeman won 





the favor of the audience by her 
playing of the Corelli-Kreisler Varia- 
tions, Nocturne in E Minor by Chopin- 
Auer and a Spanish Dance by — 





Gita Glazé, Nov. 18 


The song recital given last Saturday 
evening in Aeolian Hall by Mme. Gita 
Glazé, who arrived recently from Russia 


and who made her American début on 
this occasion, had several commendable 
features. In the first place, her natural 
voice is of considerable beauty, and she 
supplements it with an intelligent under- 
standing of what she is singing. Her 
program was made up of “Ich Liebe 
Dich” of Beethoven, “An Chloe,” and an 
aria from “I] Re Pastore,” by Mozart; 
a group by Schumann and Schubert, in- 
cluding “Erlkénig,” which we have come 
to associate with baritones; four Eng- 
lish and American songs by Emil J. 
Polok (who gave praiseworthy assist- 
ance at the piano throughout), Scott, 
Carpenter and Bantock, and finally five 
songs by Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, 
Tchaikovsky, Balakireff and _ Gliére. 
There are, however, several things in 
Mme. Glazé’s_ production which she 
should remedy while there is yet time. 
She pinches her top tones, particularly 
when the vowel is E or A, to an extent 
that makes them sound shrill and harsh, 
and tightness has also developed a 
tremolo. The elimination of these qual- 
ities, together with a tendency toward 
over-pronunciation, would’ add __in- 
estimably to her naturally excellent voice 
and style. The singer had a large and 
friendly audience. S. D. 


Alexander Siloti, Nov. 19 


Alexander Siloti illustrated his art in 
an admirable recital on Sunday after- 


noon at the Aeolian Hall, when he re- 
vealed judgment, sense of proportion and 
sanity of vision. Mr. Siloti’s readings 
were marked by dignity of thought as 
well as individuality; his emotional tem- 
perament was never allowed to run riot 
and his commanding technique was un- 
der complete control. A fine authorita- 
tive performance was given of a Bach 
group, wherein the Choral Prelude in E 
Minor was invested with particular 
beauty and the fabric of tone in the 
Prelude to the Cantata in D was sin- 
gularly full and well-balanced. In the 
Liszt group, which included “I] Pense- 
roso” and “St. Francis Walking on the 
Waves,” the audience witnessed a dis- 
play of full harmonies and massive 
chord-playing in which any tendency to 
exaggeration was scrupulously avoided, 
and among the Chopin numbers there 
was an especially fine version of one of 
the Fantaisies and a delightful interpre- 
tation of the Study in F Minor. Four 
graceful little folk-melodies, arranged by 
Liadoff, Roger-Ducasse’s Study in FE, a 
Hebrew Melody by Ravel and a Cau- 
casian Dance by Anton Rubinstein com- 
pleted the program. Mr. Siloti was im- 
peratively recalled after each group and 
had to add extras at the end of the pro- 
gram. Fe ds Me 





Emilio de Gogorza, Nov. 19 


In one of his infrequent New York 
recitals at the Town Hall Sunday 


afternoon, Emilio de Gogorza used 
his baritone voice of fine quality with 
his accustomed consummate skill. While 
he was never deeply moving, he was 
always interesting and artistic, sustain- 
ing a variety of moods in Handel’s 
“Where’er You Walk,” an aria by Gluck, 
four songs by Schumann, three by 
Charles T. Griffes, A. Chapuis’ ‘“Com- 
plainte de la Glu,” Carlos Pedrell’s “Ma 
Mére |’Oie,” Louis Aubert’s “Roses du 
Soir,” Darius Milhaud’s “Trois Poémes 
(Pour Erik Satie)” and a Spanish group 
by Hernandez, Granados and Manuel de 
Falla. Helen M. Winslow was the bari- 
tone’s accompanist. The audience was 
an altogether enthusiastic one. B. H. 
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Orchestra Hall, 


TESTS OLD AND NEW 
VIOLINS IN RECITAL 


Michael Banner Achieves Sur- 
prising Results on Cheap 
Instruments 


In a recital designed as a test of old 
and new violins heid in Aeolian Hall on 
Monday evening of last week, Michael 
Banner played a comprehensive and 
taxing program twice: each number on 
his own Stradivarius, with an immediate 
repetition on a cheap modern German 
instrument, which had been subjected to 
the special filling process invented by 
Julius D. Horvath. The results were as- 
tonishing. At times it was difficult, even 
impossible, to detect any difference in 
the merits of the two instruments. In 
order that the test might be as thorough 
as possible, one of the compositions 
played was the Bach Chaconne—a tour 
de force for any violinist, and requiring 
an instrument that responds in every 
particular to the demands of the artist. 
Mr. Banner gave an admirable reading 
of it—and not less so on the cheap violin. 
The other numbers were a movement 
from the Paganini-Wilhelmj Concerto in 
D; “Ave Maria,” Schubert-Wilhelmj; 
Romance from the Wieniawski Concerto, 
Op. 22; “Legend of the Hermit Thrush,” 
Banner; Adagietto, Bizet; “On Wings of 
Song,” Mendelssohn, and a Spanish 
Dance by Sarasate. This program called 
into play most of the technical and tonal 
resources of the violin. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Banner’s re- 
cital Mr. Horvath was host to some 
thirty supper guests at the Hotel Bilt- 
more, in commemoration of the old 
Italian violin makers. During the 
course of the evening Mr. Horvath pro- 
posed that a committee be formed,—com- 
posed of violin enthusiasts, both pro- 
fessionals and laymen,—to collect small 
amounts throughout the contry to be 
cortributed toward a _ statue, or some 
similar memorial, that would be a fitting 
tribute to the Cremona masters. The 
idea was enthusiastically received by 
those present, including violin collec- 
tors, dealers, experts, etc., and plans for 
the campaign will be announced in the 
near future. BS. Bw. 


Children’s Concert, Nov. 19 


The second of a series of Miniature 
Musicales, designed especially to appeal 
to children, was given at the Punch and 
Judy Theater last Sunday afternoon. 
Those who participated were Adelaide 
Fischer, soprano; Manton Marble, bari- 
tone, and Gottfried Federlein, pianist- 
The program began with two duets, by 
Miss Fischer and Mr. Marble. These 
were followed by songs of juvenile ap- 
peal sung by Miss Fischer. Mr. Federlin 
played Grieg, Humperdinck and Godard 
compositions and Mr. Marble was heard 
in a solo group. To conclude the after- 
noon, the two singers gave Trevalsa’s 
“Crafty Crocodile.” The concert afforded 
evident pleasure and the artists were 
heartily applauded. B. B. 


Irish Regiment Band, Nov. 19 


The Irish Regiment Band of Toronto, 
under Lieut. J. Andrew Wiggins, and as- 
sisted by Beatrice O’Leary, soprano, and 
Pipe Major John Trenholme, gave its 
only New York concert of the season and 
made its bow in Manhattan in the Hip- 
podrome on Sunday evening. It was dis- 
tinctly a night for the Irish—an Irish 
band, Irish music and an Irish audience. 
Lieut. Wiggins had his thirty players 
under good control and they played the 
old tunes of Erin with evident convic- 
tion. The bagpipes of Mr. Trenholme 
evoked much applause, as did the clear 
soprano voice of Miss O’Leary in a num- 
ber of songs. There were also cornet 
solos by William Tong and R. E. Ever- 
son. H. C. 
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Charles T. In the last “Musical 
Griffes’ Poem, Quarterly” Carl Engel, 
for Flute and in his “Views and Re- 
Orchestra, views,” does not misstate 


when he declares—it is 
in connection with the 
late Charles T. Griffes’ 
posthumous Piano So- 
nata (already reviewed 
in these columns) and 
his orchestral “Pleasure 
Dome of Kubla Khan”—that “. .. the 
name of Griffes is securely inscribed on 
the tablets of American music.” The 
Poem for flute and orchestra (G. Schir- 
mer) is another noble number of Charles 
T. Griffes’ 
“slender but 
significant” 
heritage. 
Hitherto 
chances for 
performances 
and the con- 
sequent oppor- 
tunities of 
becoming ac- 
quainted with 
it have been 
restricted 
by all those 
practical diffi- 
culties which 
stand in the 
way of repeated hearings of any Ameri- 
can composition in which the orchestra 
plays a part, in its own native land. 
Hence it is with genuine satisfaction that 
attention may be called to the two ar- 
rangements which will make for its wider 
circulation. The first, by George Bar- 
rére—and who could be better qualified 
to make it—is for flute and piano, and it 
is plainly apparent that the singularly 
lucid and clearly expressive orchestral 
score has been transferred to the key- 
board with slight loss of effect. The Pan- 
dean atmosphere, the lovely pastoral 
quality of the wind melody, its Arcadian 
glow of emotion, so to speak, is ideally 
suited to the nature of the instrument 
for which it was written. Compare it 
with some of the specimens of the 
bravura piece in which flute litera- 
ture is so rich, and its musical superior- 
ity is immediately recognizable. Even 
so legitimately well-written a composi- 
tion as the Tarantelle, which Saint-Saéns 
wrote for the flautist Taffanel, falls far 
short of the standard set by this Griffes 
composition. As an example of unified 
inspiration, of the truest mirroring in 
tone of the mood Theocritan, this Poem 
is, perhaps, the finest work which Griffes 
wrote. Nor is there anything savoring 
of artifice about its sylvan character. It 
is no smooth, courtly bergerette of the 
pseudo-shepherds of Marly or Trianon, 
posturing on shaven lawns in talons 
rouges. Rather is there a fine touch of 
that ringing exuberance which woke the 
echoes of Thessalian glades (see the Con 
fuoco, at K), when a Daphnis sang the 
unsophisticated pastoral passion of the 
golden age beneath blue Grecian skies. 
More directly, more poignantly than any 
other work from his gifted pen, the Poem 
brings home anew the feeling of the loss 
which American composition sustained 
in the passing of Griffes, the quenching 
of a flame of inspiration so brightly 
vivid, so alluring in its multiple charm 
of shifting light and color. 

The Poem—and violinists may feel 
grateful for the fact—has been dually 
transcribed, or rather arranged. Hugo 
Kortschak, who has achieved this with- 
out having changed so much as a note 
of the original, modestly records that it 
had been “edited by” himself. Needless 
to say, none could quarrel with the de- 
tails of bowings and fingering which Mr. 
Kortschak has supplied, and the compo- 
sition lying naturally within the violin 
register in its original form, the violinist 
is the gainer thereby. Since violinists 
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are more numerous than flautists, this 
edition will probably become the better 
known, and from the viewpoint of the 
greatest good to the greatest number, 
this is as it should be. Past all discussion 
is the fact that the publishers have done 
every true music lover a service in pre- 
senting the Poem in a guise which will 
make for the wider diffusion of so truly 
worthy and musically beautiful an Amer- 
ican composition. 
OK * * 


A New Choral There is nothing para- 
Score by Eu- doxical anent singing 
gene Goossens ‘Silence’ (London: J. & 

W. Chester, Ltd.) in 
tone, if it be done as Eugene Goossens 
desires in his new choral score of this 
title. He has indeed made silence au- 
dible. Like all Goossens’ music, this little 
score of fourteen octavo pages is curi- 
ously personal. A setting of a poem by 
Walter de la Mare, it is subtitled “A 
Choral Fragment,” and was composed 
expressly for the Three Choirs Musical 
Festival of Gloucester, 1922. Even in 
the piano score—we surmise it repre- 
sents the composer’s own reduction of the 
original orchestral partitur—his peculiar 
orchestral gifts are noticeable. While it 
is effective and playable, its plangencies 
are symphonic, it holds to its origin even 
in the keyboard setting. And, as we ex- 
pect in_the case of the modern composer, 
it is no mere framework for the choral 
portion, but has a rich development of 
its own, only in part interdependent. 
Goossens has*been accused of falling into 
a zone of shadow in the handling of his 
vocal compositions; of betraying a cer- 
tain coldness, a certain degree of artifice 
in them which is not apparent in his 
instrumental works. If there be any 
truth in this accusation, it does not re- 
ceive confirmation from his “Silence.” 
The harmonic line therein is a thoroughly 
natural one, the leading of the voices 
unconstrained and happy in effect. The 
insistent dissonant chromatic progression 
of the music moves, to quote de la Mare’s 
own words, with a “veiling silentness” 
that lends the occasional rich plangencies 
of consonance an incisiveness and beauty 
of effect which are remarkable. In won- 
derful contrast to the Andante molto 
mood of the first section is the stretto of 
intensity developed in the repeated pas- 
sages commenting the words Allegro 
molto (on page 8), “Even ’mid the rumor 
of a moving host, blackening the clear 
green earth,” to the “trumpets” which 
call (on page 9) and the beat of the 
“smoke-bemuffled drum” (on page 11) 
before reverting to the first tempo, to 
shortly die away in the mysterious har- 
monies pppp, which mark the culmination 
of the concluding lines: “From that high 
quietness, no reply comes forth, With 
changeful sound life beats upon the ear.” 
Fourteen pages of music which thruls 
with sentience and meaning! The four- 
teen pages of Eugene Goossens’ “Si- 
lence” are worth a couple of. hundred of 
the average choral score, echoes of the 
thoughts of others, pale simulacrae of 
the musical personalities of others, in- 
stead of being the concentrate essence of 
one individual inspiration. 

cd * * 


Fanny Snow “Songs of Other Days” 


Knowlton (Oliver Ditson Co.) is 
Makes a De- not a collection of songs, 
parture in Her so-called. It is, under 
“Songs of one cover, an historical 


concert in three sections, 
complete in every par- 
ticular regarding costumes (illustrated 
by photographs), directions for stage- 
setting and action, and the songs them- 
selves (forty-six in all) for the three 
periods: Puritan Days (1660), Revolu- 
tionary Days (1760), and Antebellum 
Days (1860). The idea of the work marks 
a happy departure in musical entertain- 
ment. By using the forty-eight initial 
pages of directions, together with the 


Other Days”’ 
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succeeding fifty of music, Miss Snow 
makes possible an entire evening’s en- 
tertainment of rather a distinctive kind. 
It is not merely a “costume recital.” Al- 
lowance has been made for stage action 
and a chorus as well as for solos and 
incidental dancing. The first part is “A 
Puritan Psalm Service,” the second pur- 
trays “A Social Evening in a Colonial 
Home” and the third “Exercises of Last 
Day in a Country School” of the ante- 
bellum days. 


* *x 


Two Interest- Two decidedly stimulat- 


ing String ing string novelties, a 
Novelties by Duo, Op. 7, for violin 
Zoltan and ’cello, and a Sonata, 
Kodaly Op. 4, for ’cello and 


piano (Vienna: Univer- 
sal Edition), by the Hungarian modern- 
ist, Zoltan Kadaly, come from abroad. 
The Duo belongs to a grouping which is 
none too well represented in modern 
string literature, yet one whose delight- 
fully intimate character will be attested 
by all who have had an opportunity of 
enjoying it practically. Like the similar 
Duo which Ravel published some time 
ago, this one by Kodaly is supremely 
difficult for both instruments. The fact 
that it is in concert style, however, sim- 
ply means that a rich development of 
splendidly sonorous cantabile themes for 
the two string voices is afforded adequate 
breadth for embellishment and contrast. 
What a joy it would be to hear it played 
by Kreisler and Casals! The ’cello So- 
nata, Op. 4, is a work of remarkable 
nobility, in only two movements, an 
Adagio di molto (Fantasia), of great 
breadth and rewarding effect for both 
instruments, and a spontaneous Allegro 
spirito which strikes a characteristic 
Hungarian dance note in its themes and 
rhythms. It, as well as its companion, is 
worth adding to any ’cello library. 

* ok K 


Twelve Christ- “Twelve Christmas Car- 
mas Carols by ols” (Tullar-Meredith 
Orlando A. Co.), by Orlando A. 
Mansfield Mansfield, in part com- 
posed by himself, in part 
taken from traditional English, French, 
German and other sources, are alike dis- 
tinguished by the musicianship of their 
arrangement and their representative 
Yuletide flavor. One of the most effective 
is Dr. Mansfield’s own “Adore Him” to 
a text by George Walmesley. 
* * * 
A group of new organ 
pieces (London: Ryalls 
& Jones, Ltd.; New 
York: J. Fischer & 
Bro.) are issued in the 
National Institute Edi- 
tion of the Works of British Blind Com- 
posers. They offer the American or- 
ganist some decidedly grateful numbers 
for concert and service use and include 
a Menuet in D Flat and a Marche He- 
roique in E Flat, by Horace F. Watling; 
a Fantasia in E and a Toccata in D 
Minor, by T. G. Osborne, and two com- 
positions by William Wolstenholme, 
whose pieces have been largely played in 
this country; a “Bohémesque” and a 
Rondino in D Flat. The music of these 
blind British musicians, it might be men- 
tioned incidentally, is quite as valuable 
as any of its kind written by their see- 
ing brethren and quite as deserving of 
favor. F. H. M. 


Six Grateful 
Organ Novel- 
ties by Blind 
British 


Composers 
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Reviews in Brief 


“Progressive Chord and Scale Studies 
for the Violin” (Carl Fischer), by Re- 
becca Wilder Holmes (American Aca- 
demic Series), covers its subject in ade- 
quate fashion, and also gives its student 
the benefit of Josef Joachim’s rules for 
three octave scale fingering. 

“Boy Blue as I Knew Him” and 
“About Jack and Jill” (Clayton F. 
Summy). Two short, tuneful album 
leaves by Raymond Mitchell, of medium 
difficulty. 

“Sleepin’ Time” (Oliver Ditson Co.). 
A taking little two-page darkey croon 
cradle song by Charles Huerter, pub- 
lished for high and low voice. 

“By the Rustic Gate” (London: Jo- 
seph Williams, Ltd.). A melodious piano 
song without words by Dorothy Harris, 
of medium difficulty. 

“T Shall Enter His Halls in Silence” 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Go:), by Denis Ash- 
leigh, offers a good, singable sacred song 
in two keys for service use. 
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| UKRAINIAN CHOIR 
REVISITS DETROIT 


Symphony Gives Programs 
and Frieda Hempel and 


Clara Clemens Sing 


By Mabel McDorough Furney 


Detroit, Nov. 18.—The initial appear- 
ance of the Ukrainian National Chorus in 
Detroit a few weeks ago was so success- 
fy] that a second concert was given in 
Orchestra Hall on the evening of Nov. 9. 
Alexander Koshetz and his chorus rein- 
forced the excellent impression made 
previously, and were the recipients of a 
series of ovations. Nina Koshetz was 
heard as soloist and was so successful 


that she was obliged to double her pro- 
gram. She was in superb voice and was 
joudly acclaimed for her dramatic pre- 
sentation of arias from “The Czar’s 
Bride,” “The Fair of Sorotchinsk” and 
other numbers. Nicholas Stember pro- 
vided accompaniments for the soloist. 

Orchestra Hall has held no more ex- 
uberant audience than the one gathered 
there on Saturday morning, Nov. 11, to 
hear the Detroit Symphony’s first young 
people’s concert. Victor Kolar conducted 
the orchestra and Charles Frederic 
Morse gave an explanatory talk preced- 
ing each composition. Mr. Morse spoke 
of orchestral music in general and the 
various compositions were used merely as 
illustrations. He was successful in reach- 
ing his youthful hearers, for he held their 
attention constantly and was vigorously 
applauded for his efforts. Mr. Kolar led 

his men through the overture to “Hansel 
jund Gretel,” a Bach air, two picturesque 

m™ sketches by Liadoff and other numbers, 
each of which met with the approval of 
the young people. A feature of the 
morning was Mr. Kolar’s own arrange- 
ment of a chorale by Martin Luther, 
which demonstrated the possibilities of 
the brass choir. 

The second Sunday afternoon concert 
of the Detroit Symphony introduced a 
local soloist in the person of Estelle 
Wrock. Miss Wrock, a youthful soprano, 
was cordially received and sang Eliza- 
beth’s Greeting, from “Tannhiduser.” 
Sylvan Levin contributed two movements 





from the second piano concerto of Saint- 
Saéns and successfully met the many 
technical difficulties. The orchestra, 
under the baton of Mr. Kolar, won the 
approval of the large audience with the 
Prelude to “Lohengrin,” the Bacchanale 
from “Samson and Delilah” and two 
Liadoff numbers. The high point was 
reached, however, in the “Caucasian 
Sketches” of Ippolitoff Ivanoff, in which 
Mr. Kolodkin played the solo. 

An audience of more than 4500 persons 
filled Arcadia Auditorium on Nov. 14 
when the Philharmonic-Central Concert 
Company presented Frieda Hempel in a 
Jenny Lind program. From the opening 
Handel number to the closing “Home, 
Sweet Home,” each item brought forth 
such insistent applause that Miss Hempel 
added many encores. In numbers like 
Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of Song,” her 
admirers’ ecstatically acclaimed her 
beautiful tone and legato effects, and in 
the florid ‘Carnival of Venice” and “Echo 
Song,” they were entranced by her facile 
technique. Louis P. Fritze, flautist, and 
Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, assisted Miss 
Hempel and contributed to the success 
of the evening. The accompaniments of 
Mr. Bos elicited as much praise as did 
Miss Hempel’s singing and he shared in 
her ovation. The three artists and the 
ushers were in costumes of the Jenny 
Lind period and the “welcome” banner 
was displayed upon the stage. 

The first of a notable series of song 
recitals was given at Memorial Hall, on 
Nov. 13, when Clara Clemens presented 
a program of folk-songs. With fine dis- 
crimination, Mme. Clemens chose her 
numbers from the folk-lore of France, 
Spain, Germany, Italy, Scotland and the 
Scandinavian countries and _ invested 
each with characteristic atmosphere. 
Each group aroused keen interest ard 
enthusiasm, but that of Germany was 
perhaps the most popular. Her work in 
“Im Wald Bei Der Amsel” and “Minne- 
lied” will long be remembered for its ex- 
quisite beauty and “Schwibsches Tanz- 
lied” for its buoyant spirit. Mme. Clem- 
ens graciously added several encores and, 
in her closing group, she was forced to 
repeat a memorable performance of the 
Scotch tune, ““A Fairy’s Love Song.” The 
evening was one of unalloyed delight 
and served to increase the interest in her 
forthcoming program. Owing to a sud- 
den indisposition, Michael Raucheisen 
was unable to officiate as accompanist, 
but Emil Polak was a wholly satisfactory 
substitute. 





GUEST LEADERS AT 
MINNEAPOLIS HELM 


Gabrilowitsch Shares Baton 
with Verbrugghen, Who Is 


Heard as Violinist 
By Florence L. C. Briggs 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 18.—Three con- 


certs by the Minneapolis Symphony have 
been among the recent attractions. Two 
visiting conductors, Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
and Henri Verbrugghen, have held sway, 
the latter appearing also as soloist with 
Jenny Cullen, in some delightful two- 
violin numbers with orchestra on Sunday 


afternoon, when Engelbert Roentgen, as- 
sistant conductor, was the leader, and 
hundreds of people were turned away 
alter the auditorium had been entirely 
sold out. 

, In the Friday night concert Mr. Gabri- 
witsch conducted the Brahms C Minor 
Symphony with deliberation, serenity 
and commanding force. A sonorous 
ensemble was produced, and the tone- 
shading was particularly fine. Chandler 
Goldthwaite of St. Paul assisted at the 
organ in Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture. 
John Powell, pianist, was the soloist in 
iszt’s Concerto in A, No. 2, and gave 
4 number of encores. 

The Sunday concerts, designed orig- 
nally for the presentation of a program 
% good light music for those who are 
“Upposedly frightened away by the an- 
“Ouncement of a symphony, have become 
‘*° popular that the management now fre- 
quently includes a symphony. Last Sun- 
m°2y Dvorak’s “New World” was played 

at the end of a long program—too long, 

“Y thirty minutes—yet the largest audi- 
“Nee of the season attended and stayed 
rough to the end. The Bach Concerto 
 ) Minor for two violins, and six duets, 
“So Tor two violins, with small orchestra, 
raved by Mr. Verbrugghen and Miss 
-ulen, were exquisitely interpreted. In- 
nation, tone quality, reading and gen- 
ensemble seemed completely satis- 


me 
ld] 


factory to the most delicate perception. 
“An Albumleaf,” by Wagner, and Gluck’s 
Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” with 
finale by Wagner, completed the program. 

The first children’s concert this season 
by the orchestra was given on the after- 
noon of Nov. 15. 

The University Chamber Music Course 
opened on Nov. 13 with a production of 
Mozart’s “Cosi fan Tutte” in the fine new 
auditorium on the campus, under Mrs. 
Carlyle Scott’s management. Irene Wil- 
liams and Judson House were decidedly 
effective in their réles. 


Milhaud to Make American Début with 
City Symphony in New York 





Darius Milhaud, French composer and 
leader of “The Six,” who will come to 
America in January for a three weeks’ 
tour as conductor, pianist and lecturer, 
will make his first appearance in a con- 
cert as soloist with the City Symphony 
under the baton of Dirk Foch. One of 
his orchestral suites will also be heard 
upon this occasion. Mr. Milhaud has 
been booked for appearances in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia by the 
L. D. Bogue Concert Management. 





Daughter Born to Vernon Williams 


Word was received in New York last 
week from Vernon Williams, son of the 
late Evan Williams, who is studying for 
an operatic career in Milan, of the birth 
of a daughter to him and Mrs. Williams. 
The child has been baptized Margaret 
Burnette. Mr. Williams will make his 
début during the winter. 





Faculty of Summit School, N. J., Gives 
Recital 


SuMMIT, N. J., Nov. 18.—Members of 
the faculty of the Summit School of 
Music were heard in an interesting re- 
cital recently at the Lincoln School. 
Martha Kellar, soprano, who was a pupil 
and assistant of Edith Quaile Saslawsky 
of New York, and also a pupil of the 
Diller-Quaile Studios, sang Henschel’s 
“Morning Hymn” and other numbers; 
Ruth Richmond, pianist, played solos, in- 
cluding Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E Minor, and Edith Otis, ’cel- 
list, head of the ’cello department of the 
school, and the David Mannes School in 


New York, and Mary Pollack, violinist, 
were also heard in solos. Miss Pollack 
appeared in place of Alix Young-Maru- 
chess, head of the violin department of 
the school, who was ill. Nellie Marga- 
ret Bowman was accompanist. Before 
the concert the members of the faculty 
were entertained at dinner by the direc- 
tor, Helen Chrystal Bender, at the Beech- 
wood. An informal reception after the 
concert for the artists and the patronesses 
of the Essex Fells Branch of the Summit 
School of Music was held in the studio. 


ROCHESTER THRONG 
HAILS PADEREWSKI 


Eastman Theater Packed for 
Pianist’s Recital—Glee 
Club Sings 


By M. E. Will 


ROCHESTER, Nov. 20.—Ignace Jan 
Paderewski revealed himself again a 
master pianist, in spite of the passage 
of the years, in a recital on Nov. 15 at 
the Eastman Theater, which was packed 


to its capacity. He played on a darkened 
stage, as is his habit, and the program 
brought forth all the wizardry of tech- 
nique and emotional power for which he 
has been famed. The audience greeted 
him warmly, and called for many en- 
cores, of which he gave five or six at the 
end of the program. Much to his hear- 
ers’ delight, one of the encores was his 
own Minuet. 

The-Chamber of Commerce Glee Club, 
under the direction of W. Stanley Haw- 
kins, gave its ovening concert in the as- 
sembly hall of the Chamber of Commerce 
before a large and cordial audience on 
Nov. 14. Lucille Davis, soprano; Jeanne 
H. Woolford, mezzo-soprano, and Joseph 
Press, ’cellist, were the assisting artists, 
with J. R. Wilson and E. L. Chapin as 
accompanists. 


VISITORS IN TERRE HAUTE 














Frances Alda and Mischa Elman Heard 
in Recitals 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Nov. 18.—Frances 
Alda made her first appearance here 
recently and a very large audience ap- 
plauded her in arias from “Madama But- 
terfly” and songs by Wolf, Marx, Kroeck- 
lin, Lenormand, Maxwell and Ward- 
Stephens. Lester Hodges did fine work 
as accompanist and soloist. 

George Jacob’s Artist Course opened 
with a recital by Mischa Elman on Oct. 
26. His performances of the Handel 
Sonata in D and of Korngold’s “Mid- 


summer Night’s Dream” Suite -were 
beautiful. Other numbers were Lalo’s 
“Spanish Symphony,’ a Chopin Noc- 


turne and Sarasate’s “Jota,” all well per- 
formed. Joseph Bonime accompanied ad- 
mirably. 

Sousa and his men gave two concerts 
at the Grand Opera House, with a spe- 
cial afternoon program for children. 

Ruth Patton, Mary Watson, Gladys 
McClung and Prudence Parrish pre- 
sented modern French music at the Wom- 
en’s Department Club of the Y. W. C. A. 

Zoe Winninger, assisted by Mrs. F. 
Rechlin, soprano, gave a free recital on 
the organ recently presented to the First 
Congregational Church by Mrs. W. &. 
Rea. L. Eva ALDIN. 


SUNDELIUS IN JAMESTOWN 











Soprano Applauded in Recital—United 
States Band Gives Concert 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Marie 
Sundelius, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was received with cordial favor 
in recital at the Samuels Opera House 
recently. Wilfred Pelletier was at the 
piano. 

A concert was recently given in the 
State Armory by the United States 
Band, under the auspices of the local 
organization of Elks. 

The Eagle Temple Concerts, organized 
by Walter P. Jackson, were continued on 
Nov. 8, when the Russian Cathedral 
Quartet appeared. These concerts are 
proving highly successful. 

On the Music Study Club’s guest night 
at the Mozart Club rooms, Greta Sund- 
holm sang, Bessie Herrick Moon and 
Anna Knowlton performed a two-piano 
number, and a paper by Gilden R. 
Broadberry, music critic of the James- 
town Evening Journal, on the works of 
Hector Berlioz was read. 


OPERA PRESENTED 
BY COLUMBUS CLUB 


Ohio City Hears “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” Mainly with 
Local Cast 


By Ella May Smith 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 18.—Much in- 
terest was exhibited in the experiment 
of opera given partly by local artists last 


Friday night at Memorial Hall. The 
Columbus Women’s Club made them- 
selves responsible for the chorus of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,’ two local 
singers took the parts of Lucia and Lola 
and the leading roéles were filled by 
New York artists. A Columbus danseuse 
furnished an artistic ballet, and a local 
orchestra supported the singers admir- 
ably. The costumes were effective, but 
for the little one-act tragedy no scenery 
was used save the lavender background 
for the ballet and the table and chairs 
suggestive of the inn. 

The audience was made up of all the 
opera lovers here, and the performance 
demonstrated that we can have many 
of the smaller operas given by these 
means in our present hall at popular 
prices. The handicap in this city has 
always been that the theaters with 
proper stage arrangements had small 
seating capacity, and it was necessary 
to make prohibitive price for many seats. 
To William Wylie, Columbus musician 
and concert manager, and the Woman’s 
Club is. to be attributed the credit of 
the new venture. 

Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, filled admirably the réle of the 
impetuous Turiddu, and Gladys Axman 
appeared as Santuzza. Both were in 
fine voice and acted remarkably well. 
Alfredo Gondolfi was a very satisfactory 
Alfio, Lucile Ruppersburg was a charm- 
ing Lola and Hertha Laufersweiler a 
competent Lucia. The ballet under 
Mary Stevenson, with fourteen pupils 
from her studio, was artistic. Philip 
Cincione with his large orchestra gave 
fine support to the singers. 

The Saturday Music Club gave its 
first public concert in the ball room of 
the Hotel Deshler, on Nov. 13, with 
William Wylie, tenor, as the assisting 
artist. An interesting program of song 
and violin and piano music was given 
by Mr. Wylie and Marie Field, Lillian 
Wood, Louise Shockey, Charlene Clancy, 
Lucile Ruppersberg, Elsie Herkenhoff, 
Norma Hopkins, Edwin Stainbrook and 
Nelson Rudd, members of the club. The 
accompanists were Frances Beall, Mar- 
guerite Oman and Olwen Jones. 

ELLA MAY SMITH. 








Hempel to Offer Novelties in New York 
Concert 


Frieda Hempel, soprano, who will give 
her first New York concert of the season 
in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 28, will include 
in her program a seldom heard air from 
Gretry’s “Zémire et Azor” and a group 
of unusual songs, including “Es blinkt 
der Tau,” by Rubinstein; “Leise Kling- 
klarei,’” by Winternitz; a Pastoral by 
Corval-Rybner, and “I’d Be a Butterfly,” 
by Bayly. The soprano will also sing 
arias from Mozart’s “Titus” and from 
Massenet’s “Manon” and songs by Schu- 
bert and Brahms. She will have the as- 
sistance of Coenraad V. Bos at the piano 
and Louis P. Fritze, flautist. 





Music Students’ League to Give Concert 


The Music Students’ League of New 
York, which was formed last April with 
a membership of ten persons and which 
now numbers 500 members, will sponsor 
its first public concert in Rumford Hall 
on Nov. 25. The artists appearing in 
the first concert, and who were chosen in 
a series of auditions held at the Musi- 
cians’ Club, are Musia Madelevcka, pi- 
anist; Rosetta Seligson, violinist; Thelma 
Spear, soprano; Valeriano Gil, tenor, 
and John Patton, baritone. 


National Federation Members in New 
York 


Mrs. Russell Ripnley Dorr of Green- 
wich, Conn., National Historian and 
member of the National Executive Board 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, with Mrs. James Hambrick of 
Tyler, Tex., was in New York this week. 
A reception in honor of Helen Harrison 
Mills, Secretary of the Federation was 
given on Monday afternoon by Grace 
Hamlin, and members were invited for 
Friday afternoon at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania to meet Mrs. John F. Lyons, Presi- 
dent of the Federation. 
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No Secret in “Getting Past” Pub- 
lishers, Says One 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
There have appeared several letters 
from composers in your Open Forum, 
asking for the secret of getting past edi- 
tors of publishing houses. There is no 


secret. 

If these composers are referring to 
popular music, | would call attention to 
a very interesting article which appeared 
in the Saturday Evening Post a month 
ago. If, on the other hand, they refer 
to standard music or modern classics, I 
can only state the experience I have had 
in various capacities and the experience 
of editors with whom I have been asso- 
ciated. 

So many of the younger composers 
wish to have their compositions pub- 
lished. To print music is the easiest 
matter in the world, provided there is 
enough capital on hand to meet the print- 
ing bills; but to select compositions which 
will appeal and to market these compo- 
sitions successfully are other matters. 
It would do a composer no good simply to 
have a composition published. It must 
be properly introduced through various 
channels, and it must have certain ele- 
ments of success in order to sell. 

So many composers look upon publish- 
ers and their editors as cold, unsympa- 
thetic individuals. To the contrary, they 
are intensely interested in seeking out 
interesting new works. The reason they 
are not outwardly sympathetic is because 
experience has proven that they cannot 
be so without being imposed upon. 

The composer should realize that the 
publisher is only a go-between, a middle- 
man, an interpreter. He does not choose 
according to his own desires, but accord- 
ing to what experience has taught him. 
The public does the buying, the publisher 
does the guessing. The dealer is inter- 
ested in supplying the public with ma- 
terial that it wants. The dealer selects 
his material from the traveling salesman 
according to what he believes is in de- 
mand. The sales-manager places his 
records before the various department 
heads. It does not take very long for an 
editor to determine from these records 
that certain types of compositions are 
not practical. He has no time to go into 
the various points with each composer, 
and as the amount of material from 
which he can select is large, he naturally 
selects from the very best, an exceedingly 
small percentage. 

The cry from the public and the dealer 
is that too much is published. This letter 
is therefore a frank statement of the 
situation, and an attempt to enlighten 
the younger composers. I shall feel that 
I have accomplished a great deal if they 
will bear in mind one thing: Publishers 
do not choose what they desire, but what 
from experience they believe the public 
wants. HAROLD FLAMMER. 

New York, Nov. 17, 1922. 


a? as. 
New York Reminiscences 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

In your issue of Oct. 28, I read with 
interest a letter from my old friend, J. 
G. Withers, who mentioned my name 


among others, and expressed a desire to 
hear from me. I doubt if Mr. Freund 
will remember me, but I am sure he will 
remember some of the persons and places 
I will mention. 

To go way back to Centennial Year, 
Mr. Freund was then at the head of a 
musical paper and often ran into the 
Fourteenth Street piano warerooms, 
where I met him. He would tell us of 
the doings of the great old J. P. Hale, of 
Albert Weber and the big fight he had 
on hand; then chat with dear Mr. Ernst 
of Lighte & Ernst; call on Harry Brown 
at Bradbury’s (F. G. Smith’s), later with 
Chickering’s; on Mr. Lincoln who went 
to Steinway’s; not forgetting the grand, 


square and upright man, George Steck, 
also S. X. Ball, S. T. Gordon & Son 
and Mr. Van Loan and his music 
store. Then off to hear Arbuckle and 
Levy hold forth on their instruments, in 
the back of Blum’s Music Store on Union 
Square. 

What fun we youngsters had—Benno 
Scherek, accompanist to Mme. Urso, 
Willie Mills, younger brothers of the 
noted pianist S. B. Mills—I took piano 
lessons from S. B. Mills, as also did H. 
W. Bartlett; Otto Singer also gave me 
lessons on the piano—Sawyer, Himan- 
Hubbard and C. Torriani. Among the 
older ones who gave us a kind word were 
Frank Gilder-Morosini-Mason, Mills, 
Pattison, kindly George W. Morgan, my 
organ teacher, and many others. 

What great excitement was created 
when Frank Chickering, after hearing of 
the miser Paine’s death, remembered at 
midnight that Paine had given him a lot 
of documents wrapped up in an old red 
handkerchief to keep for him years be- 
fore, and got up and went to the vault 
where it had lain ail that time, and upon 
opening it found it contained $200,000 
in bank notes! This Paine was a good 
music critic. 

New York had not then the grand mu- 
sic halls she has now, but we sure did 
have some good music in Steinway Hall 


and the old Academy—Rubinstein, Von 
Biilow, Ole Bull and some fine singers— 
none better now. 

I hear there is a prospect of seeing 
Mr. Freund in Roanoke in the near fu- 
ture. I will surely be glad to see him 
once more. So many of our old friends 
have passed away, leaving pleasant re- 
membrance of their kindness. 

With kind regards and best wishes, one 
of Mr. Freund’s old admirers, 

MAx BROWNOLD. 

Roanoke, Va., Nov. 17, 1922. 


at at 
Music of the Maoris 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Irma Caron implies in her letter in 
MusicaL AMERICA of Nov. 18 that there 
is no poi dance among the New Zealand 
Maoris. I have seen this dance. It is 
performed by Maori maidens, who go 
through the graceful steps, each girl 
swaying rhythmically as she swings the 
little reed ball from the wrist and sings 
the melody. Such a performance is more 
than a mere song. For the sake of my own 
country I regret that I cannot agree with 
Miss Caron in describing Alfred Hill as a 
New Zealand composer. It is true that 
he lived in New Zealand for many years, 
and did much of his most effective work 
there, but he was born in Australia, at 
Richmond, in Victoria, and is now, and 
has been for a long period, a resident of 
Sydney. NEW ZEALANDER. 

New York, Nov. 21, 1922. 





TEACHERS ORGANIZE 





Albany State College Forming Women’s 
Choir—Début of Violinist 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 18.—The Music 
Association of the State College for 


Teachers has organized for the season, 
and T. Frederick H, Candlyn, director of 
music, has an enrolment of about 100 
students for a women’s chorus. A cham- 
ber music recital and a concert by the 
London String Quartet are planned for 
the season. 

Earl Hummel, boy violinist and pupil 
of his father, Ford Hummel of Albany, 
made his first appearance in concert on 
Nov. 9 in Chancellor’s Hall, under the 
auspices of the Albany Music Teachers’ 
Association in aid of the fund for the 
erection of a music auditorium in Al- 
bany. His numbers included the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in B Minor, two Spanish 
dances by Sarasate, Mendelssohn’s “On 
Wings of Song” and the Paganini-Kreis- 
ler Caprice. He was accompanied by his 
younger brother, Stanley Hummel, who 
played Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody. H. 





Flemington Hears Sonata by Landis 


FLEMINGTON, N. J., Nov. 20.—Norman 
Landis, organist and choirmaster of the 
Presbyterian Church, in an organ re- 
cital before the Women’s Club recently, 
played for the first time a Sonata 
composed by himself, This Sonata is 
dedicated to Elias Vosseller, a veteran 
musician, who was organist of this 
church many years ago. 

ELIZABETH V. F. VOSSELLER. 





CONNERSVILLE, IND.—Beginners’ classes 
in violin have been organized in the 
grade. schools, with Gladys Lyon and 
Katherine Lowe as instructors. The 
High School Glee Club has been reorgan- 
ized with William Heermann as its presi- 
dent, Mary Routh Bottles as accompanist 
and A, A. Glockzin, supervisor of music, 
as director. Anna Harrell-Miller, so- 
prano, has been engaged as director of 
the choir of the Grand Avenue Metho- 
dist Church. The quartet from the Cen- 
tral Christian Church—Mrs. Walter 
Wallace, soprano; Ruth Lenglade, con- 
tralto; E. C. Schnorr, tenor, and L. Mau- 
rice Lucas, baritone—broadcasted a con- 
cert recently. 





Edith Baxter Harper, soprano, and 
Leonard Lewis, baritone, have been 
booked by their manager, Annie Fried- 
berg, for a joint concert in Elizabeth, 
N. J., on Nov. 26. 


NEW WHEELING ORCHESTRA 





Scottish Rite Forces Inaugurate Series— 
Ida Geer Weller Sings 


WHEELING, W. VA., Nov. 18.—A series 
of Sunday afternoon concerts at the John 
W. Morris Scottish Rite Cathedral was 
inaugurated on Nov. 5 by the new Scot- 


tish Rite Symphony of thirty-five men 
under the baton of George Meister. Ida 
Geer Weller was the soloist at the first 
concert. The orchestra gave a creditable 
performance of the first movement of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. In 
Bemberg’s “La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc”’ 
Ida Geer Weller showed musical feeling 
and dramatic breadth. 

Paul Allen Beymer, organist and di- 
rector at the St. Matthew’s P. E. Church, 
gave the first of his monthly organ re- 
citals before an audience that filled the 
church on Nov. 5. Elsa Gundling-Duga, 
soprano, was the assisting soloist. 

A special program, featuring Ida 
Geer Weller, was presented the same 
day at the First Presbyterian Church by 
Edwin M. Steckel. 

Music lovers were attracted in great 
numbers to the First U. P. Church, 
where programs of merit were repeatedly 
performed during the last two weeks by 
St. Luke’s P. E. Choir, under Flora Wil- 
liams, and the choir of the First U. P. 
Church, under Dora Bard. 

EDWIN M. STECKEL. 





ALBEMARLE, N. C.—Francis Griffith, 
tenor, appeared in recital recently, sing- 
ing Stainer’s “My Hope is in the Ever- 
lasting,” an aria from “Martha,” and 
several ballads and Negro dialect songs. 
He was assisted by Mrs. T. R. Wolfe, 
Mrs. J. R. Price, Mrs. W. L. Mann, Mrs. 
A. R. Huneycutt, Mrs. W. E. Milton and 
Mrs. C, J. Mauney. 





Leone Kruse, soprano, who will make 
her New York début later in the season, 
has been engaged by F. Wight Neumann 
of Chicago for his series at the Play- 
house on the afternoon of Jan. 7. Miss 
Kruse was heard last summer in her 
native State of Michigan, where a num- 
ber of return engagements have been 
booked for her by her manager, M. H. 
Hanson. 


Forthcoming appearances of John Bar- 
clay, baritone, will be made in Winnipeg, 
three times in Chicago, and in Godfrey, 
Til. 
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CLUBS MEET IN EVERGREEN 





Alabama Convention Features Re jt, 
by Blind Soprano 


EVERGREEN, ALA., Nov. 13.—}) isi 
comprised an important part of the ro. 
gram at the convention of the Feder: jg, 
of Women’s Clubs on Nov. 2 and 3. [he 
chief feature was a recital given on oy 
3 by Florence Golson of Wetumka, |, 
lyric soprano, who is blind. She wa; 
warmly applauded in an aria from ° [he 
Snow Maiden” and many miscellan oy, 
numbers. Rosabowie Kenan, piani:; of 
the faculty of the Women’s Colley 4 
Alabama, contributed solos, and sb.. req 
in the applause. 

The concert on the first night was 
given by Mrs. Edward A. Goldsmith, 
soprano; Mrs. James A. Gaston and \{rs 
F, F. Feagin, pianists; the Orpheus |y} 
Chorus under the leadership of Mrs. w, 
G. Dunn, and a vocal quartet consisting 
of Mrs. W. G. Hairston, Mrs. Dunn, \rs 
Lee, and Mrs. Stewart. Mrs. Hairstoy 
and Mrs. Dunn were heard in vocal solo; 
on the following day. That afternoon, 
at a reception at the home of Mrs. “. Rk. 
Taliaferro, a program was given by Mrs, 
T. V. Spier of Greenville, Mary Nie!sen, 
and Mrs. W. J. Dunn, pianists; Mrs, 


Feagin, violinist; Mrs. Dean, flautist, 
and Mrs. Hairston. 
A musical comedy “Mr. and Mrs, 


Polly Tickk” arranged by Hettie Jane 
Dunaway from a play in three acts by 
Molly More Godbold, was given at the 
High School Auditorium on Oct. 24, 
under the direction of Thelma Marie 
Richardson, and under the auspices of 
Circle No. 2, Baptist Church, Evergreen, 
Thirty young people took part; the in. 
strumental score was played by a quartet 
comprising Mrs. J. D. Millsap, Annie D. 
Dean, Mrs. F, F. Feagin, and T. A. Gantt 
and eight chorus girls effectively gave 
the choruses and interpretative dances, 
AUGUSTA FARNHAM. 





Music and the Occult at New Orleans 


NEw ORLEANS, Nov. 18.—Alphonso 
Zelaya, son of the ex-president of Nica- 
raugua, gave a public recital under the 
title, “Music from the Occult,” at the 
Grunewald Hotel. The first of the win- 
ter series of monthly musical services at 
Trinity Episcopal Church gave an oppor- 
tunity to hear organ music of the higher 
quality, in the interest of which the regu- 
lar services of George H. Bromby have 
been engaged. 





Nashville Symphony’ Begins _ Third 
Season 
NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 18.—The 


Nashville Symphony, F. Arthur Henkel, 
conductor, began its third season recent: 
ly, an audience of 4000 attending the 
first concert. Lucille Stevenson, soprano 
was soloist, singing an aria from 
Bruch’s “Feuerkreuz” and a group 0 
songs. The orchestral numbers included 
Haydn’s Military Symphony and work 
by Wagner, Massenet and Johan 
Strauss. ALVIN S. WIGGERS. 





Paul Althouse, tenor, and Arthu 
Middleton, baritone, who have been sing 
ing in Australia for the past thre 
months, were scheduled to arrive in 52! 
Francisco this week. They will full 
engagements on the Pacific.Coast befor 
coming East for the holidays. 





Solon Robinson, pupil of Edw! 
Hughes, has been engaged as_ solos 
with the Detroit Symphony and will p!4] 
with the orchestra in Detroit on Jan. ! 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


Two Recent Publications 


Raymond Mitchell 


Boy Blue as I Knew Him 
60 Cents’ 
About Jack and Jill 
50 Cents 


Both are piano pieces of deligh' 
fancy, ‘“‘Boy Blue” permitting 
melody to be played by the crossi! 
hands, if desired, which lends an 
of sophistication to the perform: 

“Jack and Jill’ is frankly co! 
sational, with more than a hin 
thematic characterization, but stra! 
ly enough Jack appears to get in 
last word! 


Clayton F. Summy Co. 
Publishers 
429 So. Wabash Ave. Chics2° 
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First Week of Chicago Civic Opera Brings “Snégourotchka” 
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[Continued from page 1} 


the civic organization. These expecta- 
were entirely fulfilled. 

work was fully described on the 
occasion of its American premiére at the 
Met opolitan last season. In Chicage it 
was accorded a rich setting, with scenes 


’ 
{102 


4 


was C : 
of xotic magnificence designed by 
Nicholas Roerich. 


Special credit is due to Richard Hage- 
man, who, after making his début on 
Tuesday night, conducting “Carmen,” led 
the performance of the new work with 
excelent control of both orchestra and 
singers. He revealed the beauties of the 
sore With light and loving touches, 
drawing out the full resources of the 
orchestra in a brilliant climax. 

The principal réles were entrusted to 
artists admirably fitted for the parts. 
Edith Mason was the Snow Maiden, sing- 
ing for the second time in two evenings. 
She caught the spirit of fantasy, and her 
portrayal of the part had many touches 
of dainty girlishness. Her voice seemed 
made for the music. Her clear, pure 
tones rang with silvery beauty. Her 
upper tones were especially beautiful. 
Ina Bourskaya as the Shepherd Lel, 
again amazed with the wonderful re- 
sources of her art. Perfectly at ease in 
this réle, her voice seemed limitless in 
range, the deep tones vying with the top 
notes in richness of quality and warmth. 
Irene Pavloska as Koupava accomplished 
what was probably the best singing she 
has ever done on the stage of the Audi- 
torium. Her arias were delivered with 
beautiful tone quality, and she evoked the 
character with true Russian feeling. 

Angelo Minghetti sang the difficult 
music of the Czar with ease and cer- 
tainty. He made his début in “Bohéme” 
on Wednesday, but his work showed to 
even better advantage in “Snégou- 
rotchka.” His voice was admirably 
suited to the réle and he portrayed the 
part with sympathy and _ sincerity. 
Georges Baklanoff as Mizguir was a 
stately and noble figure. He sang with 
assurance and richness of tone. Cyrena 
Van Gordon as Spring Fay, and Ivan 
Steschenko (another newcomer this 
week), as King Frost, did capital work. 
Desire Defrére as Bobyl, and Maria 
Claessens as Bobylicka, contributed to 
the gaiety of the evening with their 
clever buffoonery and clowning. William 
Beck, Milo Luka, Hazel Eden, Lodovico 
Oliviero and José Mojica completed the 
lengthy cast. 

The ballet, headed by Adolph Bolm, 
Anna Ludmila and Constantin Kobeleff, 
was in keeping with the fairy-like spirit 
of the opera. Miss Ludmila danced like 
a wood sprite with a grace and witchery 
that was charming. Mr. Bolm performed 
amazing grotesqueries, aided and abetted 
by a capable ballet corps. 


Welcome for Mary Garden 


A crowded house gathered to give Mary 
Garden a welcome in “Carmen,” on Tues- 
day night. The second night of the season 
is usually dull and the audience apathetic. 
This year there was a complete reversal. 
Returns from the box office showed an 
increase of more than $3,200 over the 
second night last season. 

Miss Garden was in high spirits, and 
this in itself was assurance that the 
performance would not lag. Her first 
entrance was the occasion for a round 
of warm applause, and she had to step 
out of character a moment to acknowl- 
edge the hearty greeting. Her Carmen 
Was a creature of high fettle and nervous 
energy, who did not crave love so much 
as power and adulation. Her acting in 

last act could scarcely have been im- 
Proved. Vocally she was not in the best 
‘ondition. The Chicago weather had 
enacted its due, but Miss Garden sur- 
mounted all difficulties. 

Riccardo Martin as Don José gave a 
Well-routined performance. Although 
there were few high lights in his inter- 
pretation, it was a manly, straightfor- 
ward piece of work, and his singing and 
acting reached a brilliant climax in the 
‘ast act. Mary McCormic as Micaela 
fad a slight lapse of memory in the first 
act, which threatened to work disaster, 
but the situation was quickly righted and 

ngs again proceeded smoothly. Her 
aria in the third act was well sung. 
er voice had much beauty, and the tones 
Were rounded and warm. 

reorges Baklanoff as Escamillo was 
Net at his best. There were unevenness 
1 a sense of forcing in parts of the 
reador song that detracted from his 
formance. The quintet in the third 

was capitally done by Miss Garden, 


Oo ey 








Scene from Act I of the “Snégourotchka,” 
Last Week. The Setting Depicts the Village and Is from a Design by Nicholas Roerich. 


as “King Frost,” Edith Mason as the “Snow Maiden” and Angelo Minghetti as the “Czar.” 
Mr. Steschenko, Mr. Minghetti and Miss Bourskaya Made Their Débuts with the Company Last Week 


and Ina Bourskaya as “Lel.” 


Irene Pavloska, Melvena Passmore, De- 
sire Defrére and José Mojica. It was 
the most artistic bit in the entire per- 
formance. Miss Pavloska, as Mercedes, 
and Miss Passmore as Frasquite, were 
fine in the third act. Milo Luka, in his 
début as Morales, made this small part 
interesting. His voice was good, and he 
should prove a valuable acquisition to the 
company. 

Mr. Hageman made his first appear- 
ance as conductor. His work was that of a 
master, and he brought out the beauties 
of the score and kept careful rein on his 
orchestra, so that the singers’ voices could 
be heard to the best advantage. 

The chorus work was fine, and the bal- 
let, headed by Anna Ludmila, added life 
to the street scene in the last act. It 
was in keeping with the spirit of the 
opera, and, as arranged by Adolph Bolm, 
it did not obtrude, but worked in nicely 
as a part of the scene. 


Panizza Conducts “Bohéme” 


Ettore Panizza, conductor, and Angelo 
Minghetti, tenor, made their débuts in 
Wednesday evening’s performance of 
“Boheme.” Mr. Panizza immediately es- 
tablished himself as a conductor of the 
first rank. His interpretation was full 
of poetic beauty. He drew out the deli- 
cate lights and shadows of the music, 
making it serve as a suitable background 
for the singers’ art. 

Mr. Minghetti has a light, lyric tenor 
voice. A first-night nervousness was ap- 
parent, but he proved his worth after 
the first act aria, which was sung with 
artistic restraint. The voice is flexible, 
the range even and smooth, and he will 
be more at ease both in singing and act- 
ing as soon as he becomes more accus- 
tomed to the vast spaces of the Audi- 
torium. He is of slender build and made 
a romantic figure as Rodolfo. 

Edith Mason was an appealing Mimi. 
Her voice had many shades of beauty. 
The tone was one of honeyed sweetness, 
produced with the utmost ease and grace. 
Irene Pavloska as Musetta added a 
bright touch of color to the performance 
with her vivacity and coquetry. Her 
voice has developed in strength and vol- 
ume and she has grown considerably in 
artistic stature. Her singing of the 
Waltz Song was brilliant and sparkling. 
Giacomo Rimini was a likeable Marcello. 
Virgilio Lazzari as Colline was fine, and 
his singing of the “Song of the Coat” 
was filled with pathos and sadness. De- 
sire Defrére was capital as Schaunard 
and Vittorio Trevisan doubled with his 
usual effective drollery the réles of 
Benoit and Alcindoro. 


“Fiora” Comes Back 
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Polacco took the baton, and Mary Garden 
portrayed Fiora, Virgilio Lazzari the 
blind king Archibaldo, Giulio Crimi 
Avito, and Georges Baklanoff Manfredo. 

Miss Garden has added new touches to 
her interpretation. Her portrayal was 
more subtle, and likewise more convinc- 
ing. It seemed to matter little how she 
sang, nor what faults of vocalism were 
in evidence, for the art of a great actress 
was manifest, and her work little less 
than superb. Giulio Crimi made his re- 
appearance with the Chicago company 
on this occasion. Vocally he was good, 
though not unqualifiedly so for there 
were some exceedingly rough spots in 
his voice, but his acting was undeniably 
weak. His upper tones were rich, and 
his fortissimo singing dramatically ef- 
fective. It was in softer mood that the 
tonal defects showed. Had singing alone 
been required for success, Crimi would 
have been excellent, but his portrayal 
of the impassioned lover failed to carry 
conviction. 

Georges Baklanoff was an entirely 
convincing Manfredo. His singing was 
better than in his performance of Esca- 
millo. Virgilio Lazzari’s portrayal of 
King Archibaldo was admirable indeed. 
Passion, grief, rage were his as the mood 
of the opera demanded. The minor 
parts were satisfactorily taken by Kath- 
ryn Browne, who made her début with 
the company in the role of a Hand- 
maiden; José Mojica, Lodovico Oliviero, 
whose singing is better than ever; Mel- 
vena Passmore and Maria Claessens. 


Raisa Sings “Maliella” 


Wolf-Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” closed the first week as the Sat- 
urday night opera at popular prices. 
Pierto Cimini made his first appearance 
of the season as conductor, and kept the 
opera moving swiftly. The headstrong 
Maliella is one of Rosa Raisa’s best 
delineations, and her performance was 
up to the best she has given in previous 
years. She does not sing at the top of 
her power, as she was wont to do in 
seasons past, and her voice is for that 
reason somewhat more refined, although 
it was so beautiful last season that it 
seemed hard to imagine it could be still 
better. 

Forrest Lamont deserves praise for 
his Gennaro. His singing is at least 50 
per cent better than last year.- He has 
lost the disagreeable fog that used to 
mar his voice, and he sings with finer 
feeling, without constantly forcing into 
his voice a sob that does not belong there. 
itself has become fuller, 


The voice 
sweeter, and more capable of expres- 
sion. Giacomo Rimini was well cast as 


Rafaele, leader of the Camorrists, a 
part in which he was greatly admired 
last year. He gave the réle an air of 





Presented for the First Time by the Chicago Civic Opera Association at the Auditorium 


Inset (Left to Right) Ivan Steschenko 
Below: Irene Pavloska as “Koupava” 


verisimilitude that made it entirely con- 
vincing. 

Maria Claessens as Carmela, José 
Mojica as Ciccillo, and a large cast of 
others were all satisfactory. The opera 
company has especially improved its 
personnel in the fresh young voices of 
the new choristers, which showed to 
mueh advantage in this opera, and in 
the new singers for the minor rédles, 
three of whom, Hazel Eden, Melvena 
Passmore and Kathryn Browne, were in 
this cast. 

Anna Ludmila, premiére danseuse, 
with Adolf Bolm, Konstantin Kobeleff 
and the Corps de Ballet, performed some 
Apache dancing that came as a welcome 
interlude. 

Altogether the first week of opera un- 
der the civic ownership plan has been 
the most successful first week in the 
twelve years since the company was or- 
ganized, both financially and artistically. 
The Auditorium Theater has been en- 
tirely sold out for every performance, 
except for part of the upper tier of 
boxes in the midweek operas. This 
record has never been equaled in Chi- 
cago before, and it has been’ made in 
face of a sizeable cut in the opera com- 
pany’s overhead expenses and a general 
reduction in the salaries of the princi- 
pals. CHARLES QUINT. 








CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Josephine Rosen- 
sweet, pianist, has been engaged for a 
pair of concerts with the Chicago Sym- 
phony on Feb. 9 and 10. Miss Rosen- 
sweet is in New York, coaching with 
Ernest Hutcheson, 
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Piano Technique in a Nutshell 
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last, the crown of them all, interpreta- 
tion. 

Before there can be real interpreta- 
tion, the most important of the steps 
leading to it must have been taken. The 
player must have well developed fingers, 
in order to perform clearly and accur- 
ately; he must have a good touch, with 
considerable variety of tone. Then-there 
must be good rhythm, phrasing, power, 
delicacy and velocity. 

The mastery of these principles puts 
him in possession of the material needed 
for interpretation. This mastery of the 
material, directed to a piece of music, 
enables one to give it meaning and life; 
to animate the signs and marks on the 
paper till they tell the story portrayed 
by the composer, the ideas suggested by 
him. 

Perhaps the greatest aid to expressive 
interpretation, beyond the points already 
mentioned, is an intelligent use of the 
pedal. We have been told over and over 
that the pedal is the soul of the piano, 
and to employ it artistically is indeed an 
art. No two pianists use the pedal in 
precisely the same way, just as no two 
actors may use the same inflections of the 
voice in their delivery of the same lines. 
The right pedal is used to connect tones, 
but not to blur or confuse them, and, 
unless it is used with understanding, 
very inartistic results will follow. The 
use of the pedals is an endless study, 
but a fascinating one. 

Rubato might be described as “dwell- 
ing on beautiful details,” as one able 
writer has suggested. We know that 
music, to be interesting and expressive, 
must throb and pulsate with life and 
feeling. It cannot do so if it is played 
mechanically, with no pauses or hasten- 
ings here and there. The word has been 
sadly misunderstood, as much so as re- 
laxation. Rubato has been misused to 
cover all sorts of vagaries. The true 
sort is very necessary in highly emo- 
tional music; it is indeed a dwelling on 
beautiful details, not to distort, but to 
bring into prominence their beauty. 
Without such enrichment the playing 
sounds dry and soulless, which ought to 
be unpardonable to a_ conscientious 
player. The style of the music, too, 
must be considered in employing rubato, 
for what would sound well in the music 
of Chopin, Schumann and Liszt would 
not always apply to Scarlatti, Bach or 
Mozart. As Ernest Hutcheson once re- 


marked: “Flexibility of rhythm is and 
always has been as logical and correct a 
means of interpretation as any other, 
provided it be directed by artistic taste, 
not by caprice.” 


A Question of Talent 


To all these must be added genuine 
talent for interpretation. A well known 
artist teacher once said to the writer: 
“IT find the average student of piano 
seems to lack the talent to interpret, 
even though talented in other ways. 
Perhaps not more than one in fifty has 
any sort of an idea how the piece should 
sound as a whole, without being told.” 

Especially is this true in lyric music, 
where there is a melody to be brought 
out and a bass to give sonority and 
background. All these parts should be 
in just the right proportion, with the 
melody most prominent. The player 
must secure the right perspective. The 
music of Bach is invaluable for the stu- 
dent, because the various voices must be 
brought out. These shades of meaning 
are produced by contrast, of the light 
with the dark, the loud with the soft. 
A well trained touch, aided by pedals 
and directed by musical intelligence, can 
produce every shade of tonal expression 
which the mind can think of and the 
heart desire. 


AUBURN’S SYMPHONY GROWS 








Kurtz Begins Season with Seventy-five 
Players—Swabian Singers Heard 


AUBURN, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Auburn’s 
Community Orchestra, established last 
year by Peter Kurtz to provide free in- 
strumental training for young people of 
the city, has begun rehearsals for the 
season. The players now number sev- 
enty-five. Mr. Kurtz continues as con- 
ductor and also of the male chorus 
founded by him last year at the Auburn 
Prison. ; 

The Morning Musicale Club has start- 
ed its season of weekly recitals and 1s 
preparing a winter program of ten con- 
certs. 

The Swabian Singers from Stuttgart 
gave a program under the conductorship 
of Carl Kromer here recently. A large 
audience greeted them at the Auditorium 
Theater. HARRY R. MELONE. 


All the material in Musicatu AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Announces the re-opening of her studios for the season. 
Arrangements for auditions by appointment only. 
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Telephone— 


Columbus 0180 





announces the opening of his new vocal 


Studios at No. 132 West 74th Street, New 


For terms and appointment 
apply 
GEORGE E. PATTEN 


Secretary 


St. Cecilia Quartet Enters Concert Field 


The St. Cecilia Quartet, a new con- 
cert organization of singers, has been 
formed by Mary Ursula Doyle of New 


York, concert and oratorio singer, and is_ 


under the management of Joseph 
Coghlan. Its members are Miss Doyle, 
soprano; Monica Broadhurst, contralto, 
John Finnegan, tenor, and George M. 
Knisely, bass. Mr. Finnegan is soloist 
at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. 
Miss Doyle is well-known as a church 
singer and on the concert stage; Miss 
Broadhurst is contralto of the Church 
of the Incarnation, New York, and Mr. 
Knisely is a concert soloist and a mem- 
ber of the University Glee Club. 





French-American Quartet Announces 
Four Concerts 


The committee endorsing the French- 
American String Quartet announces an 
annual series of four concerts. The first, 
which will be in charge of Mrs. Henry P. 
Loomis, will be given on Friday after- 
noon, Dec. 15, at the York Club; the sec- 
ond on Friday afternoon, Jan. 12, at the 
home of Mrs. John Henry Hammond; the 
third on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 27, at 
the home of Mrs. Reginald De Koven, and 
the fourth and final concert on Tuesday 
afternoon, March 20, at the home of Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie. The Quartet consists 
of Gustave Tinlot, Reber Johnson, Saul 
Sharrow and Paul Kéfer. 





Many Cities Hear “Universal Anthem” 


Caroline Stratton Curtiss’ “Universal 
Anthem,” dedicated to the National 
Council of Women, was broadcasted 
from the Wanamaker Auditorium, New 
York, by a chorus of seventy-five voices 
under the direction of Mrs. David Allen 
Campbell, on Nov. 10. The anthem was 
also heard on many programs on Armi- 
stice Day, and was played during the 
week of Nov. 5 by Eldred’s Orchestra 
at = Winter Garden at Jamestown, 
Ii‘ Be 





Watertown Pianist in Recital 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Frances 
Esther Smith, pianist and pupil of Ella 
S. Robinson, pianist and teacher, was 
heard in an interesting. recital at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Stuart D. Lansing 
on Nov. 2, when she played numbers by 
Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Debussy and others. Mrs. G. V. S. Camp, 
New York soprano, assisted in songs by 
Hageman, Lehmann and others. 





Riccardo Martin at Heidelberg University 


TIFFIN, OHIO, Nov. 18.—Riccardo Mar- 
tin sang here on Oct. 25 in Rickly Chapel, 
University of Heidelberg, his program in- 
cluding excerpts from “Walkiire,” “Ma- 
non Lescaut” and “Pagliacci,” and sev- 
eral ballads. Hubert Carlin was accom- 
panist, and also played a number of solos. 





DuBUQUE, IowA.—Marie Costello, Mar- 
guerite McCauley, Frances Smith, Mar- 
tha Schmickle, William Vanderhout, 
Theodor Haas and Leo Jaeger, all just 
graduated from the Schroeder Conserva- 


tory, gave a concert at the First 
Congregational Church. Mrs. Edward 
Schroeder acted as accompanist. At the 


last weekly meeting of the Dubuque 
Women’s Club Dorothea Trexler, Flor- 
ence Lally, Doris McCaffrey and Mrs. B. 
A. Ruegnitz appeared in concert. Louise 
Roedell, soprano, and Merle Whippoe, 
baritone, furnished the vocal numbers at 
the charter meeting of the Lions’ Club. 


ENTERTAIN LITHUANIAN S 





Baltic Society Gives Dinner to Visi 
Artists 


Members of the Baltic American Sp. 
ciety gave a dinner in honor of three , jx 
iting artists from the Lithuanian opr, 
Jonas Vyra, tenor; Petras Oleka, 5, 
and Mikas Leskevicrus, violinist. |}, 
national opera house of this little re 4). 
lic is being altered this season wit, , 
view to increasing its seating capa ty 
and members of the company who ire 
not playing in the provinces are sin: ing 
elsewhere. Messrs. Vyra, Oleka inf 
Leskevicrus were brought here under the 
auspices of a special committee. They 
gave their first concert in Brooklyn re. 
cently before a large audience of t iecijy 
compatriots. After the dinner on Th irs. 
day evening each of the artists gave q 
creditable performance, and under (iff. 
cult circumstances. A 2 x 4 room in the 
Waldorf is not the best place in the wor|d 
for a concert, but the visitors gave an 
interesting program, including some of 
their native folk-songs and operatic nium- 
bers. 

Robert J. Caldwell, president of the 
Baltic Society, was toastmaster. The 
speeches were interpreted for the artists 
by B. F. Mastauskas, counsellor of the 
Lithuanian Legation at Washington. \r. 
Oleka replied for the visitors. He re. 
called that when his little country was in 
need of a friend America stood by. Col. 
E. A. Wood was one of the guests invited 
to meet the artists. Others present were 
Pierre Willmont, Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
Grace, Mr. and Mrs. Julius J. Bielskis 
(Mr. Bielskis is the Consul Genera! of 
Lithuania in New York), Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Bossom and officials of the Esthonian 
and Latvian Republics. It is proposed 
later on to have the artists appear in 
some auditorium in the city. Meanwhile 
they are booked to give concerts in Phil- 
adelphie, Chicago and Washington. 
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Des MOINES, IowA.—The annual fac- 
ulty concert of Drake University was 
held in the University Church recently. 
Franz Kuschan, ’cellist, who has suc- 
ceeded Wallingford Riegger on the fac- 
ulty, was heard on the program, as 
were also Genevieve Wheat Ball, Daisy 
Binkley, Mrs. Barnett, Lenore Mudge, 
William Frith and Dean Holmes Cowper 
Mr. Kuschan will be a member of the 
Drake Trio, the other members of which 
are Arcule Sheasby, violinist, and Pau! 
Stoye, pianist. 





EVERETT, WASH.—A series of recitals 
has been opened at Trinity Episcopal 
Church by Arville Belstad, organist, and 
Magnus Peterson, tenor, of Seattle. A 
lecture-recital on «‘The Old and New in 
Music” was recently given by Ada Deigh- 
ton Hilling. 


NEWARK, N. J., Nov. 18.—“Vanderpoo! 
Week” was celebrated at the Brantford 
Motion Picture Theater during the week 
of Oct. 28, when compositions of Fred- 
erick Vanderpool were featured upon the 
programs. Mr. Vanderpool conducted 
the orchestra on Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday evenings. 








Elena Gerhardt, mezzo-soprano, will 
make her first New York appearance 0! 
the seasen as soloist with the New Syn- 
phony on Nov. 27 and 29. She will sing 
at the Town Hall on Dec. 9. 








Mme. Carl Alves 
C. Waldemar Alves 


V ocal Instruction 


New studio at 50 West 67th St., New York 
on October Fifth 


Consultation and Voice Trials by Appointment Only. 
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‘if 
bi AT constitutes a_ recitalist’s 

equipment?” asks Dr. William C. 
Corl, in an article in the November issue 
the Etude. “First and foremost, 
‘) ains.’ Ninety per cent brains and the 
ba ance divided between concentration 
| rhythm. This always seems a safe 
fo mula. A recitalist who merely plays 
noies cannot ‘put it over.’ The technical 
juipment is taken for granted, but in 
‘ lity how few have it developed to a 
hich degree of perfection? Strange as it 
may sound, the notes must be absolutely 
mastered. How many are there who only 


partially know them? To read over a 
composition a few times and then present 
it for performance is a crime! No 
wonder in such instances the public is 
not interested. ... It is only in recent 
years that organists began to realize the 
benefit from memorizing their programs. 
The gain is tremendous, giving as it does 
the opportunity of undivided attention to 
interpretation, style and the general man- 
agement of the instrument. 

“Then comes the questions of réper- 
toire, which should be given deep thought 
and reflection. . . . Naturally prominence 
should always be given to Bach and his 
monumental works for the organ; for no 
recital is complete without at least one. 
Then in addition there are the works of 
Handel, Mendelssohn, Franck, Liszt, 
Guilmant, Rheinberger, Merkel, Widor, 
Bonnet, Vierne, Dubois, Salomé, Gigout, 
Bossi, Smart, Hollins and many others 
already well known. All schools, both 
ancient and modern, should have a place, 
as well as our native American writers. 
The modernists also should be heard.” 


Guilmant’s Rule 


“Regarding transcriptions. ...I think 
Guilmant gave possibly the best rule: 
‘Play on the organ the music written for 
it. There are, however, certain works 
especially adaptable which lend them- 
selves well to the instrument. These 
should be played and included in recital 
lists.’ There is a wealth of original organ 
music rarely heard, and obtainable for the 
asking. Why not play it? The works of 
the early French writers are charming 
and invariably meet with high favor. A 
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Comprehensive Courses in All Branches of Music 
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Dr. William C. Carl Gives Requisites 
for Success in Public Organ Recitals 
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Dr. William C. Carl, Director of the 
Guilmant Organ School 


group selected from Titelouze, du Mage, 
de Grigny, Clerambault, Dandrieu, 
Couperin or Daquin, is most attractive as 
an opening number. Also Gabrieli, 
Palestrina, Frescobaldi, Purcell, Buxte- 
hude, Sweelinck, Byrd, Méhul, Zipoli, 
Cabezon and a host of others, would make 
another group to choose from. They all 
add character and take one out of the 
beaten paths. Frescobaldi’s ‘Flowers for 
the Organist’s Musical Garden,’ prepared 
by Guilmant before his death, and re- 
cently re-edited and published by Joseph 
Bonnet, makes a valuable addition and a 
novelty. ... 

“It is refreshing to see the growing 
tendency of playing the Bach Chorales. 
The heart of Bach was in these famous 
Chorales; and when played with a re- 
ligious fervor, they produce an effect such 
as no other music is capable of doing. 
The Chorales of Brahms are always wel- 
come and those of Franck create an 
atmosphere of mysticism of the highest 
type. Each is a divine inspiration.” 


Rhythm and Concentration 


Foremost among the requisite qual- 


ities for successful playing Dr. Carl 
places rhythm and concentration. 
“Rhythm is absolutely essential above 


everything else and cannot be lost sight 
of for an instant. It is possible to attain 
it by careful and diligent application, 
notwithstanding assertions that have 
been made to the contrary. Then comes 
concentration. Who can sway an audi- 
ence or get into the inner meaning of a 
composition until this has been acquired? 
Serious, conscientious work develops the 
‘grand style,’ the direct road to virtu- 
osity.... 

“Another quality is clarity. ... It is 
perhaps only necessary to mention among 
many others the necessity of form, sym- 
metry, balance, poetry, accuracy, color, 
relaxation, freedom between hands and 
feet, and a host of other qualities infused 
in the work, which only an artist of ex- 
perience understands and appreciates. A 
recitalist is not made in a day. Long 
and patient study, coupled with ‘good old- 









New York City 











the only instructor of 


fashioned work’ and plenty of it is what 
will do the trick.’ ’ 

As the first step Dr. Carl advocates a 
systematic course of study and empha- 
sizes the importance of practising slowly. 

“It requires a tremendous amount of 
thought to play the organ. He who un- 
dertakes it must learn to think for him- 
self. At intervals relax, and frequently 
take a deep breath. Always relax before 
beginning to play. Study the music 
minutely away from the instrument, and 


have a clearly defined idea of the form , 


and general arrangement of details be- 
fore going to the organ. It is advisable 
not to register at first but instead only 
to use a light eight-foot stop in order that 
every note shall be distinctly heard, and 
each given its correct value. . 


The Importance of Acoustics 


“The matter of acoustics should receive 
due attention. When playing in a large 
auditorium the tempo should be slower 
than in a small one, otherwise the effect 
is not clear.” 

Dr. Carl advises programs with special 
features, such as a historical series or 
some other. He is opposed to the giving 
of free recitals, seeing no reason why the 
organist should not be considered the 
equal of the pianist or violinist. In 
closing he adds a few words on improvis- 
ing. 

“Cultivate the art of improvisation. It 
must be studied at an early age. Guil- 
mant devoted twenty years to the subject 
before he considered himself sufficiently 
proficient. . . . It is not only a valuable 
acquisition in recital work, but also must 
be utilized frequently in the general rou- 
tine of every organist.” 





SCRANTON THRONG GREETS 
SCHUMANN HEINK RECITAL 





“Hansel and Gretel” Attracts at Century 
Club—Citizens Buy Concert Tickets 
for Poor Children 


SCRANTON, PA., Nov. 18.— Ernestine 
Schumann Heink was welcomed by a ¢a- 
pacity house on opening the Keystone 
Concerts here on Nov. 3 at the Town 
Hall. Among the numbers of special in- 
terest were Brangdne’s “Warning,” from 
“Tristan and Isolde”; “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Deli- 
lah”; Mendelssohn’s “O, Rest in the 
Lord”; Frank La Forge’s “Flanders Re- 
quiem” and a Bolero by Arditi. The 
assisting artists were Florence Harde- 
man, violinist, and Arthur Loesser, pi- 
anist. These concerts are under the di- 
rection of Chauncey C. Hand and M. E. 
Comerford. 

The performance of “Hansel and 
Gretel” attracted a crowded audience to 
the Century Club, at the regular meeting 
of the music department of the club on 
the afternoon of Nov. 14. Under the 
baton of Isabel Pearson Fuller, and with 
elaborate stage settings and costumes, 
the opera was produced in a manner 
worthy of a professional cast. The prin- 
cipals included Mrs. J. G. Sanderson, 
Mrs. Bernard Heinz, Mrs. T. C. Von 
Storch, Mrs. Harold Scragg and John 
Burnett. The performance was repeated 
on the following afternoon under the 
auspices of the Junior Drama League. 

The United States Marine Band gave 
two concerts on Nov. 13 at the Armory, 
under the auspices of the Kiwanis Club, 
for the benefit of the under-privileged 
child. The schools were dismissed a little 
early that the children might attend the 
matinée concert. In keeping with the 
spirit that prompted the undertaking the 
following citizens bought large blocks of 
seats and gave them to the institutions 
of the city who are caring for the under- 
privileged child: L. A. Watres, M. B. 
Fuller, John Brooks, E. G. Coursen, 
George Brooks, I. E, Oppenheim and P. 
J. Casey. William H. Santelmann, being 
ill and unable to attend, the band was 
under the baton of Mr. Taylor Branson, 


Singing Teacher of the Royal Musical Lyceum of Santa Cecilia of Rome (Italy), who was 


GIGLI 


THE GREAT POPULAR TENOR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE | 


has opened a Singing School for voice placement, artistic roles, for solfeggio, piano and 
training of all the scores of the most famous operas. 


Maestro Rosati will be assisted by 


assistant conductor. The soloists were 
Robert E. Clark, trombone, and Arthur 
S. Witcomb, cornet. 

The local chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists presented Frank J. 
Daniel in a recital at St. Peter’s Cathe- 
dral on Nov. 7 in a program from the 
works of Mendelssohn, César Franck, 
Saint-Saéns, Schumann, Gigout, Faulkes 
and Lemare. Peter Walsh, baritone, 
sang. 

The Stuttgart Opera Singers gave two 
interesting concerts in Casino Hall on 
Nov. 12 and 13, under the auspices of the 
Liederkranz. 

Several hundred persons were turned 
away from the three sessions of Gymanfa 
Ganu on Sunday, Oct. 29, in the First 
Welsh Baptist Church. Rhys Powell 
presided in the morning, John Reynolds 
at the afternoon and Judge H. M. Ed- 
wards at the evening sessions. Mrs. D. 
B. Thomas was at the organ and David 
Jenkins was the conductor. The soloists 
were Evan Prosser and L. Powell Evans. 

Marion Stavrosky, soprano, and Grace 
Conrad, violinist, were the soloists at the 
first meeting of the music department of 
the Century Club recently. The Century 
Club Quartet—Mrs. Harold Scragg, Mrs. 
T. C. Von Storch, Mrs. W. H. McGlauflin 
and Mrs. George Morrow—assisted in 
the program. 

Mary M, Chainey, violinist, and Josef 
Adler, pianist, appeared in concert in 
Casino Hall under the auspices of Mary- 
wood College. Their program included 
Grieg’s Sonata, No. 4, in G, and Bruch’s 
Concerto in D Minor. 

Mrs. J. E. SICKLER. 





NEW HAVEN HEARS TRIO 





Elshuco Ensemble and _ “Titta Ruffo 


Among Visitors of the Week 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., Nov. 18.—The 
Elshuco Trio was heard in the second 
of the Albert Sprague chamber concerts 
on Tuesday evening in Sprague Memo- 
rial Hall and by a musicianly perform- 
ance gave the large assemblage con- 
siderable enjoyment. Trios by Dvorak, 
Mozart and Schubert made up the pro- 
gram. 

Harry B. Jepson gave his third organ 
recital on Monday evening in Woolsey 
Hall, playing works by Bach, Herbert 
Smith, Mauro-Cottone, Bairstow, Sower- 
by, Hagg and two movements from his 
own first sonata. 

Titta Ruffo, baritone, assisted by 
Yvonne D’Arle, soprano, and Alberto 
Sciaretti, as accompanist, was heard in 
recital under the auspices of the Yale 
School of Music, in Woolsey Hall on 
Wednesday evening. 

Laura Littlefield, soprano, who ap- 
peared here recently with the local or- 
chestra, gave a recital on Tuesday at 


the Church of the Redeemer for the 
benefit of the Naswawkee Camp Fire 
Girls’ fund. 

The opera recital of Puccini’s “Bo- 


heme,” recently given by Bernice Nettle- 
ton, reader; Marion Fowler, pianist, and 
May Bradley Kelsey, soprano, under 
the auspices of the Business and Profes- 
sional Woman’s Club, proved an event 
of more than passing interest. 

The Paulist Choristers appeared on 
Monday in Woolsey Hall before an audi- 
ence that was largely attended by mem- 
bers of the local chapter of the American 
Legion. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 





Washington Hears Sophie Braslau 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 18.—Sophie Bras- 
lau, contralto, was presented in concert 
by Mrs. Wilson-Greene on Nov. 16. The 
richness and broad range of her voice 
and her animation in interpretation were 
shown in a lengthy program, which in- 
cluded a group of Schubert’s songs and 
compositions by Handel, Burleigh, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, Rachmaninoff, Moussorg- 
sky, Massenet, Dubois, May Brahe, Jos- 
ten and others. Ethel Cave Cole played 
the accompaniment admirably. 

WILLARD Howe. 


————— 
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now a matter of private agreement be- 
tween teacher and pupil. He knew that 
the best teachers are all honorable men 
and women, but there are others who 
deceive and dupe those who go to them 
for instruction. If music teaching 
should become a state function, a part of 
the general system of education, then 
the teacher should be required to prove 
his proper training in some institution 
recognized by the municipality or the 
state. If the licensing of music teachers 
were to be instituted, it must follow the 
same plan as that for the licensing of 
public school teachers. He suggested 
that if any system of regulation were to 
be adopted each applicant for license or 
approval should appear before a com- 
mittee of qualified musicians and prove 
his ability and that he is above asper- 
sion. He told his hearers that it was up 
to them to remedy existing conditions 
and to stop criticizing unfavorably and 
without just cause their fellow musi- 
clans and teachers. 

Mrs. Janet Hedden, secretary of the 
New York Singing Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, presented a resolution adopted by 
that association on-Nov. 14 to the effect 
that it “strongly opposed any regula- 
tion of licensing of music teachers by or 
through the municipal authorities of the 
city of New York” and also opposed any 
resolution for the formation of a com- 
mittee of musicians for the study of the 
subject. 


Certificates Would Legalize 
Incompetence 


Dr. George E, Shea, president of the 
New York Singing Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which was founded in 1906 and 
chartered by the State of New York, 
then spoke for that association. He 
told the committee that while fundamen- 
tals can be standardized, the subtle ele- 
ment of taste and psychology cannot be 
standardized. “Teaching of singing is 
an art, and it would be sterilizing to at- 
tempt to regulate art,” he declared. 
“You would simply legalize incompe- 
tence by issuing a certificate to the rare 
(and he is rarer than is generally 
thought) charlatan, and he could no 
longer be sued for taking money under 
false pretenses.” No politically appoint- 
ed examiners would be able to establish 
a high standard of competency. The 
question was not new. His association 
had gone into it exhaustively ten years 
ago, and he asked the privilege of the 
floor for Gardner Lamson to tell what 
had happened then. 

_Mr. Lamson said that in 1913 the 
Singing Teachers’ Association, of which 
he was then president, had thought that 
possibly something might be accom- 
plished by certification through exami- 
nation. “Then as now there was a 
unanimous desire to be open-minded and 
to co-operate in whatever promised to 


lead to the improvement of the profes- 
sion. Appeal was made to the Regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York, and Dr, John H. Finley put the 
matter in the hands of his assistant, Dr. 
Augustus Downing, who conducted con- 
ferences on the subject throughout a 
year and then referred it to his asso- 
ciates and the Board of Regents. The 
result was that we were informed that 
any such bill for the licensing or certifi- 
cation of music teachers would be im- 
possible because it would be an infringe- 
ment of the rights of the individual.” 
In 1918, Mr. Lamson said, the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association, em- 
bracing all department and branches of 
the profession, through its president, 
Frank Wright, had taken up the subject 
anew with Dr. Downing at Albany— 
with exactly the same result. 

Mr. Lamson said he was not in sym- 
pathy with any proposal for local regu- 
lation because if any licensing were to 
be done it was a state matter and should 
not be handled locally. 


A Flurry Over Status 


Oscar Saenger got a great outburst of 
applause when he appealed to his col- 
leagues to drop the horrible word 
“faker,” which he said came from within 
the profession, and to show a little more 
charity and consideration for one an- 
other. He was against the licensing 01 
music teachers; it would bring the in- 
competent within the law. He had been 
in the profession for thirty-five years. 
He had met all kinds of teachers and he 
had gone much into the society of 
cultured men and women. Nowhere hada 
he met any finer men and women than 
the teachers of music. He had not 
thought so much of the profession 
twenty years ago, but to-day he was 
proud to be a member of it. As a rep- 
resentative of the Bohemians (the Musi- 
cians’ Club of New York), he reported 
that that organization had voted that it 
would be a disgrace to license the music 
teachers. “If you can get this assem- 
blage to point out three fakers, and 
prove them such,” declared Mr. Saenger, 
“T will become a licensed teacher.” 

Mr. Berolzheimer: “Your argument, 
Mr. Saenger, impresses me personally, 
but we must consider all sides. Why do 
so many teachers favor what you dis- 
favor? Why do the teachers disagree on 
this matter? Teachers are not on as 
high a level as doctors or lawyers, why?” 

This evoked loud groaning and hiss- 
ing and the chairman continued: “I will 
not be interrupted. All the mayor wants 
to do is to help the music teachers, if he 
can and they want it. Would it not be a 
good thing if we could set up some such 
thing as a Bar Association among teach- 
ers? 

Mr. Saenger: “That is the very thing 
we want to do. But we do not wish to 
give it over into the hands of the munici- 
pality.” 
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Mr. Nicholson: “There is no present 
intent to put it in the hands of the 
municipal government. This committee 
is merely making a survey of the situa- 
tion. The mayor has received many let- 
ters complaining of practices in various 
parts of the city. We want all the in- 
formation, all the light on the question 
we can get, and then we shall consider it 
all and report on our survey.” 

Mr. Saenger objected to the chairman’s 
statement concerning the standing of 
teachers. He repeated that he was 
proud to be a music teacher and was 
loudly applauded when he said that the 
music teacher “provides beauty, the 
most important thing in the lives of 
American citizens.” 


New Organization Suggested 


Charles D. Isaacson, director of the 
Evening Mail Concerts, was called on 
by the chairman for “three minutes, 
please.” He had prepared a paper out- 
lining a plan, but did not read it. He 
said that while the impression given by 
the meeting was that the music teach- 
ers did not want anything done, that 
was not so. He knew that the majority 
did want something done. Unquestion- 
ably the majority of the profession was 
against licensing, but there was no rea- 
son why the teachers themselves, under 
supervision of the city authorities, 
should not be able to mark the good peo- 
ple and indicate the bad, to eliminate 
the charlatan and the faker who were 
thriving by fraudulent promises. He 
suggested, first, that “this meeting go 
on record as opposing the licensing of 
music teachers” (this was promptly 
ruled out of order), and, secondly, that 
the various branches, divisions, associ- 
ations and bodies of the profession ap- 
point representatives and form a new 
organization, under the approval of the 
city or state, for improving conditions 
and indicating ways and means by which 
the worthy teacher can receive some 
mark of approval. 

Allan Robinson, representing. the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, who told the 
committee that he was both a lawyer and 
a singer, and had no regret on either 
score, said that the Glee Club felt that 
a license system would not remove the 
evils which exist. A teacher who prom- 
ised to get a pupil into the Metropolitan 
Opera House in one year could undoubt- 
edly get a license, but a license would 
not keep him from making that promise. 
A broader ground for opposing the pro- 
posal, Mr. Robinson said, was that it 
would set up a discrimination between 
the art of music and other arts. If a 
license were to be required for the musi- 
cian, why not for the sculptor or the 
painter? Why discriminate against 
music? 

Licensing Failed in Other Countries 


Dr. T. Tertius Noble, president of the 
American Guild of Organists, said that 
it would be very difficult to carry out 
any system of licensing. Other countries 
had tried it and failed. If the State 
Regents could not find a method, he 
thought it should be left in the hands of 
the profession. He asked the secretary 
of his association to read a set of reso- 
lutions adopted by it on Nov. 13. These 
resolutions recommended as_ remedies 
for existing evils (1) the creation of 
adequate standards of proficiency for 
the various branches of the art of music; 
(2) the establishment of great teaching 
and examining centers to supervise and 
correlate the whole matter of musical 
and teaching ability; (3) the education 
of the public to respect and maintain the 
possession of a certificate or degree from 
an accredited school as an indication of 
real capacity to teach music, and (4) 
such education of boys and girls in the 
public schools as to supply greater cul- 
tural acquaintance with the art. 

Ernest T. Carter, secretary of the 
Bohemians, read the formal resolutions 
unanimously passed by the club on Nov. 
6 opposing the establishment of any li- 
censing system. 

Karl Scholing, a Brooklyn violinist, 
urged that an investigation be made of 
the “mushroom conservatories” now ir 
existence in the city. He said that cer- 


tain so-called conservatories of mu jp 
within Greater New York had a la: »~ 
enrolment. Many instructors in th . 
institutions, he said, do not even kn w 
how to hold a violin or tune it. S) +) 
schools and their incompetent inst: 
tors were a disgrace to the musical ; 
fession, and they should be abolished. 


Questionnaire Brings Negative V. ic 


Walter L. Bogart, secretary of 6 
American Academy of Teachers of Si: +. 
ing, told the committee that he had s. ,t 
out a questionnaire for his associat jy 
on the subject of licensing, to which \. 
had received so far 186 answers, of 
which number 160 were opposed to any 
licensing system. The other 26, mos ly 
bearing foreign names, favored sone 
form of license. This subject had ben 
threshed out repeatedly. The question 
of regulation had always been given up 
because there was no consensus of opin- 
ion as to how it should or could be «c- 
complished. He believed that no basis 
of agreement could be found. 

At this point the committee asked 
that the various branches and associa- 
tions of the music teaching profession 
appoint representatives or “sub-commit- 
tees” to confer with the mayor’s com- 
mittee at such time as may be deter- 
mined upon, to investigate conditions 
and to report “about the latter part of 
January.” Mr. Berolzheimer called 
upon “all branches of the profession, in- 
dividuals, associations, any and all,” to 
submit suggestions for members of their 
committees by sending as soon as pos- 
sible the names to Willis Holly, Secre- 
tary to the Mayor’s Committee, Room 
1007, Municipal Building. In conclusion 
the chairman spoke his gratification at 
the great interest shown in the subject 
and said: 

“If nothing is accomplished but to rid 
the city of the charlatan who when 
caught in his fraudulent practice can 
come to me with his lawyer and ask to 
be let down easy, then an important 
thing will have been accomplished for 
the music teaching profession.” 





Ballester Joins Opera Company in 
Mexico City 


Vincente Ballester, baritone, who ful- 
filled a number of engagements as guest 
artist with the San Carlo forces this 
season, left last week for Mexico City, 
where he will sing for a period of six 
weeks with the Mexico Grand Opera 
Company. He will return to the United 
States in January to resume his concert 
appearances, beginning in Kansas City 
on Jan. 10. 





Ella Kolar Engaged for Havana Opera 
Season 


Ella Kolar, soprano, who made her 
operatic début in the réle of Santuzza in 
Parma last season, will make her first 
appearance in Chicago, her native city, 
in a recital in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 
29. The soprano will afterward leave 
for Cuba to join the Havana Grand 
Opera Company. She will make her de- 
but as Santuzza under the baton of 
Elemer Pichler on Dec. 23. 





Max Olanoff, violinist and pupil of 
Leopold Auer, will give his first New 
York recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 4. He has been heard 
in concert in Chicago and Philadelphia. 





Mme. 
Tamaki Miura 
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Just returned from triumphal 

concert tour of JAPAN and 

HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 





On tour with SAN CARLO 
OPERA COMPANY Season 


Photo © Blgin 1922-1923. 
Concerts and Recitals given in costume with 
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CAPITAL WELCOMES ALL-WAGNER LIST 


The opera, excellently mounted, was 
given a good presentation, with Lydia 
Macgregor as Nedda, Rhys Margan as 
Canio, Felice de Gregario as Tonio, Wal- 
ter Burke as Peppe and Thomas Wil- 
liams as Silvio. The ballet was inter- 
preted by Abble Morrison, Claire Niles, 
Virginia Bacon, Constance Neis and 
Dorothy Allen. The interpretative dances 
and pantomime of this sketch were as 
dainty as anything in its class seen in 
the capital. 

A capacity house applauded the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at its opening concert 
on Nov. 7, under the management of T. 
Arthur Smith, Inc, The program in- 
cluded Stravinsky’s “Feuerwerk,” the 
overture to “William Tell,” an entre’acte 
from Moussorgsky’s “Khovantchina” and 
a group of numbers by Lully. Mme. 
Charles Cahier sang arias by Tchaikov- 
sky and Meyerbeer. 

T. Arthur Smith, Inc., inaugurated its 
master pianists series on Nov. 9 with a 
recital by Joseph Lhevinne. The pianist 
displayed tonal beauty and masterly 
technique in Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 53, 
Weber’s “Perpetuum Mobile.” D’Albert’s 
transcription of Bach’s organ Prelude 
and Fugue in D Major and other 
numbers. 

Under the auspices of the Washington 
Society of Fine Arts a series of song 
recitals was begun on Nov. 6 by Mme. 
Ruano Bogislav in groups of Russian, 
Spanish and gypsy songs in costumes 
which were sung with charm and spirit. 

A piano recital of merit was given on 
Nov. 10 by Hazel Harrison, who dis- 





‘ashington Audiences Greet 
Damrosch Forces—F ull 


Calendar of Music 
By Willard Howe 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 18.—An all- 
fagner program, presented by the New 
xk Symphony, Walter Damrosch con- 
ctor, on Nov. 14, was given an enthusi- 
tie welcome. The soloists, Elsa Stralia, 


prano, and Richard Crooks, tenor, gave 
- inspiring presentation of the third 
+ of “Siegfried.” Mr. Crooks also sang 
ely the “Prize Song” from “Meister- 
nger.” The orchestral numbers in- 
ded the study for “Tristan und 
olde,’ with violin solo by Gustav Tin- 
t: the Prelude and Introduction to Act 
| of “Lohengrin” and the Introduction 
Act III of “Meistersinger.” In the 
ening an educational concert was given 
- the orchestra, with explanatory re- 
arks by Mr. Damrosch. The program 
cluded the Eighth Symphony of Beetho- 
nand Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt. 
Under the management of Mrs. Wil- 
n-Greene, Mischa Elman appeared on 
ov. 9 in a program that attested the 
tistic gifts of the violinist. His printed 
t was extended by many supplemen- 
ry items. 

The concert series of T. Arthur Smith, 
c, opened on Nov. 10 with an elaborate 
ogram which included “I Pagliacci” 
d “An Hour Before the Cock Crows.” 
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Marion LOVELL 


Coloratura Soprano 


Opens Season with Renewed Success 


“Marion Lovell displays new qualities. She has grown as artist-singer and has improved her tone 
quality unmistakably. Voice and imagination were fused to create songs so flawless and perfect 
in tone color and diction that the hearer got that satisfaction which is one of the rarest gifts 
within the bestowal of an artist.” Providence, R. I., Journal, Oct. 16, 1922. 
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played clear technique, brilliancy and 
artistic intelligence in an exacting pro- 
gram. 

With a view to developing American 
talent, the Arts Club presented in recital 
Charles T. Ferry, pianist and composer, 
and H. LeRoy Lewis, baritone, in a pro- 
gram of Mr. 
cently. 

Under the direction of Charles S. Wen- 
gerd, the Washington Choral Society 
lately gave an artistic performance of 
Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose Maiden.” 
The soloists were Ethel H. Gawler, so- 
prano; Flora Brylawski, contralto; J. 
Allen Bell, tenor, and Charles Wengerd, 
baritone. Edith B. Athey was at the 
organ, Helen Nash at the piano and W. 
E. Brathwaite shared honors with Mr. 
Wengerd as conductor. 

Under the auspices of the local chapter 
of the Mu Phi Epsilon, Stewart Walker’s 
“The Book of Job’ was recently per- 
formed with music played by Jean Orloff, 
violinist; Lenore Coffin, pianist; Gene- 
vieve Hughal, ’cellist, and Lucile Fiske, 
harpist. 

A classic program was offered at the 
First Congregational Church by Estelle 
Wentworth, soprano; Albert Parr, tenor, 
and Harry E. Mueller, pianist and or- 
ganist. 

Sousa and his band were given a rous- 
ing reception in two concerts that com- 
bined the classic with the popular. 





Engagements for Anne Tindale 

Anne Tindale, accompanist, appeared 
with Graham Marr in recital in Phila- 
delphia on Nov. 9; with Virginia Cren- 
shaw, soprano, in Richmond, Va., and 
with Frank Seymour Hastings of New 
York. She will accompany Caryl] Bensel 
in recital in Jersey City on Nov. 26, and 
will assist Catherine Dayton, diseuse, in 
Buffalo in December. Miss Tindale has 
resumed teaching in her Carnegie Hall 
studios. 


Lashanska to Visit Pacific Coast in 
January 

Hulda Lashanska, soprano, has been 
engaged to open the concert series of the 
Wednesday Morning Club in Louisville 
on Nov. 28. She will sing in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on Jan. 3, after which 
she will leave for a tour of the Pacific 
Coast, stopping en route for a joint re- 
cital with Albert Spalding, violinist, in 
Denver, on Jan. 9. 





Nina Minchin in Piano Recital 

MILWAUKEE, Nov. 18.—Nina Mesirow 
Minchin, pianist, gave an interesting re- 
cital in the Garrick Theater on Oct. 24 
under the auspices of the Women’s Coun- 
cil of Milwaukee, and was heard in num- 
bers by Mendelssohn, Chopin, Palmgren, 
Gliere, and Amani, adding several ex- 


tras at the end of the program. Mrs. 
Minchin played with imagination and 
musical feeling. 
Calvé Books Extensive Tour 
Emma Calvé having opened her 
season at the Portland Festival, has 


sung twice with the New York Sym- 
phony and has appeared in recital in 
Toronto and Pittsburgh. Following her 
New York recital, Mme. Calvé will leave 
for the Middle West, singing in Chicago, 
St. Louis, Springfield and other points, 
returning to New York for an appear- 
ance at one of the Bagby Morning Musi- 
cales. She will be heard on the Pacific 
Coast during the month of January. 
Yvonne Dienne, who was Mme. Calvé’s 
accompanist last season, will again be at 
the piano. 





Cortot and Thibaud to Give Joint Recita!s 


Alfred Cortot, pianist, will give a joint 
recital with Jacques Thibaud, violinist, 
in Providence on Nov. 26 and in Worces- 
ter on Nov. 29. Mr. Cortot will be heard 
in recital in Harrisburg, Pa., on Nov. 30, 
returning to New York for his concert 
on Dec, 1. He will play with the New 
York Philharmonic in New York and 
Brooklyn on Dec. 2 and 3, respectively. 


A song that is receiving considerable 
attention from singers at this time is 
“Dusk, With Its Mystic Charm” by 
Finch. Mrs. Esther Bowker, contralto, 
recently sang it from the Westinghouse 
Radio Station, Chicago. 


Cecile De Horvath, pianist, has been 
engaged for a recital in Sewickley, Pa., 
on the afternoon of Nov. 27. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 
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Miss Dilling Appears in Many Recitals 


Mildred Dilling, harpist who returned 
lately from a summer in France, has 
been heard in a number of concerts since 
her return, and has also opened her New 
York studio. She gave a joint recital 
with Knight MacGregor, baritone, in 
Stamford, Conn., recently, and has given 
individual recitals in Binghamton, N. Y.., 
and Providence, R. I. Miss Dilling also 
retains her post as solo harpist at the 
Central Presbyterian Church in New 
York. During her summer abroad, she 
appeared in recital with Yvette Guilbert 
and continued her study with Mma 
Renée, in addition to teaching the five 
 aatecogam pupils who went with her to 
“rance. 


Giulia Grilli Fills Club Engagements 





Giulia Grilli, mezzo-soprano, was the 
soloist in a concert given by the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon Club of New York on 
Nov. 12. She also sang at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music under the auspices of 
the Knights of Columbus recently and 
was scheduled to appear before the Cen- 
tury Club in a concert at the Hotel Com- 
modore on Nov. 24. 





Alice Gentle to Join Opera Forces in 
Mexico City 

_ Alice Gentle, mezzo-soprano, left New 
York last week for Mexico City, where 
she will appear with the de Segurola 
Opera Company for a period of ten 
weeks. Miss Gentle will sing the réles 
of Carmen, Tosca and Santuzza. 





Yon Opens Philadelphia Master Course 


Pietro A. Yon, head of the Institute 
of Concert Virtuosi, opened a six-weeks’ 
master course of organ instruction in 
Philadelphia with a concert program at 
the First Presbyterian Church on 
the evening of Nov. 13. At the close of 
the Philadelphia course Mr. Yon will give 
four programs in connection with the 
jubilee celebration of the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Church of St. Francis Xavier, the first 
Jesuit church in New York. Mr, Yon 
has been placed in charge of the entire 
program of the festival. 





Merwin Howe Returns for American 
Recitals 


Merwin Howe, pianist, has returned 
from a five months’ stay in Europe, 
where he was heard in recital, and will 
appear in concert during the season un- 
der the management of George An- 
dersen, 





Laros to Play in Indiana 


Earle Laros, pianist, who gave a num- 
ber of concerts in the Middle West re- 
cently, has been engaged for a return 
tour in January. Among his engage- 
ments will be recitals in Greensburg, 
Seymour and Bluffton, Ind. 





Gladys Axman Appears as “Santuzza” 


Gladys Axman, soprano, sang the part 
of Santuzza in a performance of Mas- 
cagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” given 
under the auspices of the Columbus, 
Ohio, Woman’s Club in Memorial Hall 
on Nov. 10. Miss Axman also sang the 
réle with the San Carlo Opera Company 
in Boston on Nov. 14. 





Charlotte Peegé to Sing in Boston 


Charlotte Peegé, contralto, will sing in 
the performances of Handel’s “Messiah,” 
to be given by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston under Emil Mollen- 
hauer’s baton on Dec. 17 and 18. Miss 
Peegé made her first appearance with 
the Society two years ago in a perform- 
ance of Sullivan’s “Golden Legend.” 
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CLUBS PROMINENT 
IN PORTLAND MUSIC 


Many Schools in Oregon Ex- 
position Concerts— Visit 


of Lieurance 


By Irene Campbell 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 17.—Portland 
musicians and choral organizations took 
a prominent part in programs for the 
Oregon Health Exposition at the Public 
Auditorium from Oct. 26 to Nov. 4. Ex- 
tensive programs, arranged by Mrs. 
George Parrish and Jane Teare Dahl- 
man, director of educational exhibits, 
were given every afternoon and evening. 

These concerts brought forward cho- 


ruses, glee clubs and orchestras from 
many schools. Daily organ programs 
were given by Lucien Becker, Frederick 
W. Goodrich, William Robinson Boone 
and Mrs. Frederick Newton. Commu- 
nity singing was led by Don Marvin. 
High School bands from Jefferson, Ben- 
son and Washington played. Operatic 
music was heard under the leadership of 
Catherine Covach Frederick and there 
were numerous vcecal and instrumental 
solos by musicians and their pupils. 

The Chamber Music Trio made its first 
appearance of the season on Oct. 30 be- 
fore a large audience at the Portland 
Women’s Club building. Susie Fennel] 
Pipes, violinist; Ferdinand Conrad, ’cel- 
list, and J. Hutchinson, pianist, played 
artistically the Arensky Trio, No. 2, in 
F Minor, and the Schumann Trio, No. 3, 
in G Minor, Op. 110. 

The Portland Flute Club gave its first 
recital for the season on Nov. 6 at the 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium. The members 
of the club who appeared were Margaret 





Laughton, I. Miccoli, H. G. Knight, Rob- 
ert E. Millard and J. C. Abbott, and 
they were assisted by F. Hampton Wing, 
violinist; Otto Wedemeyer, baritone; 
Paul Mahoney, clarinet, and Bruce Heit- 
kemper, bassoon. The accompanists were 
Margaret Notz and M. A. Howard. 

Thurlow Lieurance, composer and pi- 
anist, assisted by Mrs. Lieurance, so- 
prano, and George B. Tack, flautist, 
appeared in a recital of songs, stories 
and legends of the American Indian on 
Nov, 7 at the Lincoln High School Audi- 
torium in the Ellison-White Lyceum 
Course. Mr. Lieurance greatly inter- 
ested his audience by telling of his ex- 
periences while gathering the Indian 
music for his compositions. Mrs. Lieu- 
rance and Mr. Tack effectively inter- 
preted his music. 

Margaret Carney, blind soprano, ap- 
peared in an interesting program under 
the direction of Rose Coursen-Reed be- 
fore the MacDowell Club on Nov. 7 at 
the Multnomah Hotel. May Van Dyke 
Hardwick was accompanist. 

An interesting program was presented 
for the Monday Musical Club on Nov. 6 
at the new Women’s Club building by 
Kathryn Crysler Street, contralto, and 
George Hotchkiss Street, buritone, ac- 
companied by Margaret Notz. An added 
feature consisted of numbers by the Jef- 
ferson High School Girls’ Glee Club, con- 
ducted by George Wilbur Reed, and ac- 
companied by Alice Freeland. — 

Henriette Michaelson, pianist, gave 
her first of a series of three recitals at 
the Art Museum on the afternoon of 
Nov. 5, her interesting program consist- 
ing of works of Bach, Debussy and Ravel. 

Mrs. Cecil Frankel of Los Angeles, 
chairman of the extension work in the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, was 
entertained at a tea given by the Oregon 
State Federation of Music Clubs at the 
Chamber of Commerce during her recent 
visit to Portland. Solos were sung by 
Ruth Agnew, soprano, and Ernest 
Crosby, tenor. 





JUNIOR CLUB ORGANIZED 





Colorado Springs Schools and Clubs 
Show Great Activity 

COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL., Nov. 18.—A 
Junior Music Club has been organized in 
the High School. It is sponsored by 
Clara B. Hoffmire, supervisor of music 
in the public schools; Fred Fink, leader 
of bands and orchestras, and Mrs. H. 


Howard Brown, director of music in the 
High School, and the Club will be affili- 
ated with the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

This club is only one of the numerous 
activities now going on in the schools. 
The High School Orchestra was heard 
under Mr. Fink in the Burns Theater on 
Nov. 12, and there are fifteen bands and 
orchestras in the various schools. The 
work in musical subjects has been greatly 
stimulated by the granting of credits, and 
excellent progress is being made. 

The opening program of the Colorado 
Springs Musical Club was given by Mrs. 
Robert Argo, soprano; Mrs. F. A. Faust, 
pianist, and Frank John, ’cellist. The 
club has organized a chorus under Henry 
Housley of Denver. 

The first concert of the American 
Music Society at the Broadmoor Art 
Academy introduced a song cycle by East- 
hope Martin, entitled “The Mounte- 
banks,” which was sung by Florence 
Leighton Cooter, Daisy Ann Thompson, 
Louis Shrewsbury and George Hemus. A 
violin group by Frank Havik, songs by 
Louis Shrewsbury and a piano group by 
Margaret Osborne completed the pro- 
gram. 

Arthur Bartlett, owner of the Com- 
munity Theater, has given interesting 
concerts in “The Loft” on Sunday after- 
noons. Mrs. H. Howarp BROWN. 


Studio: 





PRESENT PRIZE WORKS 





Antonio Club Honors Texas Com- 


posers 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXx., Nov. 18.—William 
J. Marsh’s “De Profundis,” first prize 
work in the Texas competition for vocal 
compositions, and John M. Steinfeldt’s 
Scherzo in B Flat, first prize in the com- 
petition for instrumental compositions, 
were the features of a concert given by 
the San Antonio Musical Club recently. 
The soloists were William A. Turner, 
tenor; William J. Marsh, John M. Stein- 
feldt, Olga Heye, Elsa Harms, Clara 
Duggan Madison, Mrs. Roy Love and 
Mrs. Guy Simpson. 

Mrs. C. C. Higgins was heard in the 
first of a series of lectures on Wagner’s 
“Ring” on Oct, 31. Mrs. Lawrence A. 
Meadows, Mrs. Mattie Rees, Mrs. Guy 
Simpson and Mrs. Alfred Duerler played 
and sang excerpts from “The Rhinegold.” 

Frida Stjerna, Arra Ashby, Mae 
Clarke and Mary Brown Campbell as- 
sisted in a concert broadcasted by the 
Southern Equipment San Antonio Ex- 
press-Daily News Company on Nov. 1. 

The music section of the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences held its first meeting 
on Oct. 27. Frida Stjerna discussed 
Moszkowski, Cyril Scott and MacDowell 
and Mary Brown Campbell illustrated 
some of their work on the piano. 

David Griffin has been chosen director 
of the Chaminade Choral Society to suc- 
ceed Julien Paul Blitz, recently resigned. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 


Dallas Welcomes “The Impresario” 


DALLAS, TEXx., Nov. 20.—‘“The Impre- 
sario,” produced by William Wade Hin- 
shaw, was witnessed in the City Hall 
Auditorium on Nov. 8, under the local 
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management of Earle D. Behrends. The 
performance was of exceptional merit. 
Hazel Huntington, Lottice Howell, Percy 
Hemus, Thomas McGranahan and Fran- 
cis Tyler were in the cast, and their work 
was conspicuously successful, encores 
and curtain calls being the order of the 
evening. Cora E. BEHRENDS. 


SACRAMENTO HEARS ARTISTS 








Royal Dadmun in Recital—Rena Lazelle 
Gives American Program 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Nov. 18.—Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, opened the Saturday 
Club’s season on Nov. 3 with an excel- 
lent concert at the Clunie Theater, when 
his fine voice was heard to advantage in 
a program containing many unusual 


songs. There were many encores. 
Marion Sims played the accompani- 
ments. This was Mr. Dadmun’s first 


visit to the district. 

Rena Lazelle, soprano, gave the annual 
American program for the members of 
the Saturday Club recently. It was a his- 
torical song program and Miss Lazelle 
gave short analytical remarks on each 
of the periods of American music, show- 
ing herself to be a capable artist. 

Nearly 100 musicians and business men 
honored John Brittan, a business man and 
patron of music of San Francisco, at a 
recent banquet given by the music com- 
mittee of Community Service. Mr. Brit- 
tan spoke on “The Value of Music to the 
Business Man.” The banquet was the 
first of the committee’s activities this 
year. 

The Music Teachers’ Association also 
had its first meeting on Oct. 25 at the 
Pease Studios. Alexander Stewart of 
Community Service was the guest, and 
described community music in New York, 
from which he had recently returned. 
Another interesting talk was that of 
Mary Ireland, who related her musical 
experiences in Europe this summer. The 
members also discussed text books and 
the radio. 

The Sacramento Boys’ Band is now 
making a drive to obtain enough funds 
from the citizens to finance it for the 
next two years. This is a very worthy 
municipal organization which provides 
serious and popular programs whenever 
asked. FLORINE WENZEL. 


HERTZ VISITS OAKLAND 








Symphony and Touring Artists Fill List 
of East Bay City 


OAKLAND, CAL., Nov. 18. — Capacity 
houses greeted Alfred Hertz and the San 
Francisco Symphony at the first two of a 
series of ten concerts to be given here 
this winter. Brahms’ First Symphony 
and the “Fire Bird” Suite of Stravinsky 
were played at the first concert, and at 


the second, on Nov. 4, the program in- 
cluded Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony 
and Brahms’ Hungarian Dances, also 
Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” and “Liebes- 
leid,” the former arranged by Frederick 
Stock, the latter by Mr. Hertz. 

Florence Macbeth was successful in 
recital. Her admirably sung program 
ranged from early folk-songs to a number 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

In the second of Zanette Potter’s Series 
of Artist Concerts, Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison showed thorough musicianship 
in a program that included Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Saint-Saéns and Rachmaninoff. 

Geraldine Farrar appeared in concert 
here recently and was much applauded. 
Her program included excerpts from 
“Carmen.” 

The College of Holy Names lately pre- 
sented Annie Louise David, its new harp 
instructor, in concert at the College audi- 
torium. 

Elizabeth Stuart Brown has completed 
her well attended and highly artistic con- 
cert series on “The Spiritual Aspects of 
Music.” 

Ethel Long Martin, pianist; Elle R. 
Miller, soprano, and Maybelle Sherburne 
West, accompanist, assisted at the Octo- 
ber concert of the State Music Teachers’ 
Association. A. F. SEE. 


CONNERSVILLE, IND. — Mae Moxley, 
soprano, sang before the public school 
teachers of Fayette County here recently. 


BERKELEY BEGINS 


SYMPHONY SE xip, 





Hertz Forces in Fine Program—(. 
Sponsored by Chamber of 
Commerce 


BERKELEY, CAL., Nov. 18.—Unc..» th 
baton of Alfred Hertz, the San Fr: n¢j., 
Symphony opened the local seas, ; 


Oct. 26 and was greeted by a lar. 
enthusiastic audience. It would } 
to conceive of a more soul-stirrin; 
ing than was given Brahms’ Firs 
phony. The concert was a huge 
and gives promise of a great sea 
The popular concerts being gi 
the High School, under the egis 
Chamber of Commerce, are drawi} 
crowds. 
with Antonio de Grasse leading, 
Sturtevant, Mrs. Raegan-Talbot, 
thy Pasmore, Mary Sherwood, Ja 
ward Hillman, have presented e» 


» LO 


Lyd 


Dor 


certs. 


Sunday half-hour concerts at the Greg 


Theater have been given by Clare Ha 
rington, soprano; Irving Krick, boy , 
anist; Eula Grandberry, soprano: 


ham home. 
Elaine Kinell, Frances Ringholm, |; 
Sampson, Myrtle Chesterman, Lett; 


Miller and Estelle Drummond Swift wey 
presented in a vocal and instruments: 


concert recently at Mrs. Gilbert Moy 
studio. A. F. See. 


GREET ROTHWELL FORCES 








Riverside, Cal., Hears Los Angek 
Philharmonic—“Desert Play” 
Performed 


RIVERSIDE, CAL., Nov. 18.—Walter } 
Rothwell led the Philharmonic Orches* 
of Los Angeles in a program which j 
cluded Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Sy 
phony, Charpentier’s “Impressions 
Italy,” Glazounoff’s “Scénes de Ballet 
and Liszt’s “Les Preludes,” at the ope 
ing of the Tuesday Musicale’s Arti 
Course. The Loring Theater, where t! 
concert was given held a capacity aud 
ence. On the afternoon preceding ti 
concert, Gertrude Ross of Los Angel 
gave a lecture on the history of | 
orchestra, and a general outline of tl 
compositions to be played by the Phi 
harmonic Orchestra. 

More than 2000 people, it is estimate 
witnessed the “Desert Play” at Pal 
Springs, near Riverside. This play w 
written and staged by Garnet Holm 
and special music was composed for t! 
production by Mildred Wheat of Re 
lands, one of the cast. 

CHARLES H. MArsi. 
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The Berkeley String Q 1arte 
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programs at the first three of these a 
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con Batchelder, pianist, and seal 
Mills College. Large audiences attendoj 

Alice Seckles of San Francisco has ay 
nounced a subscription series of Sund, 
Evening Musicales in the Frank String 
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New Director of Baylor Fine A 


Faculty in Recital 


BELTON, TEx., Nov. 18.—Walter il 
wicz, the new director of the Bay! 
College Fine Arts Faculty, gave his i 
piano recital to a Texas audience 
cently and showed fine technique 4 
sound musicianship in numbers by 3 
thoven, Brahms, Chopin, Liszt 
D’Albert. 





REDLANDS, CAL.—Piano pupils of ( 
Marsh and voice pupils of Ellis Rhod 
both teachers in the local Univers 
were heard in a recent recital. 
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“a M P] D e N ] . B shared by Josephine Lucchese as Rosina 
: and Mr. Valle as Figaro. Miss Lucchese 
SE RIB: onteux ays avico Ove ty in oston was histrionically delightful, and her 
eae a ae coloratura singing was superbly accom- 
Concer . ‘ : plished. Mr. Valle seized his opportun- 
of phony Heard in Two Regular Concerts and First Pension Fund Program—‘“Polyphemus” _ ‘ty, for good-natured buffoonery, and ac- 
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* * 8M STON, Nov. 20.—The Boston Sym- 

ins ) phony gave three concerts at Sym- 














irs pony Hall during the past week, two 
ye rmed the regular pair on Friday after- 
oe - Bon and Saturday evening. The other 
4 f th »s the first Pension Fund concert of the 
Vine gopfason, on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 12. 
Quartei/, the regular pair of concerts Mr. 
1g, Lyd onteux’s program lacked the zest and 

ot, Dors . ° . - 
Jack Ragmereres' which have usually characterized 
excellegms choice. The concerts, to be sure, 
hese confined with Bach’s charming Suite in D, 
ntaining the well-known Air in D 
the Gree ich violinists and ’cellists have popu- 
lare Halllfyized. To the performance of this Air 
, boy pilMent the greatest applause of the eve- 
ano; Lilng. Of more than ordinary interest, 
udents ibwever, was the first performance in 
attendeii™ merica of Davico’s Symphonic Poem, 
O has all/olyphemus.” The poem is rather a 
f Sundefiihort one, depicting with brief strokes 
k Stringlihe tale of the discovery by Acis, the 
ver, of his beloved, Galatea, in an im- 
n0lm, lense cave where she had been borne 
; _ Letitilivay by Polyphemus, and of their de- 
wift werliruction by the awakened Polyphemus, 
rument@f#ho rolls a huge rock on the lovers. 
t MoylefM@avico’s music is French in orchestral 
F. See. Meatment and is ingeniously descriptive. 
‘Indy’s over-long and highly involved 
YRCESMBymynony in B Flat, though scholarly in 
eatment, palled for want of sustained 

Angel jotional or inspirational interest. — 
vA The Pension Fund Concert was given 
ay ey entirely to a program of Russian 
usic. Mr. Monteux’s choice fell upon 
Valter iqgmsky-Korsakoff’s Symphonic Suite, 
“~ ‘BBeheherazade,” Borodine’s Polovtsian 
rchesnces from “Prince Igor,” Glazounoff’s 
which ifffvmphonic Poem, “Stenka Razin” and 
ic”? Syfchaikovsky’s Overture, “1812.” The as- 
sions sting soloist was Oda Slobodskaja, dra- 
. Balletfifatic soprano, whose successful appear- 
the opeqmmce at the concert recently given by the 
’s Arti@ffkrainian National Chorus, led to her 
vhere tgagement by Mr. Monteux for this 
ity aud™™pncert. Mme. Slobodskaja, whose voice 


ding tl 









rich, powerful and expressive, gave 


Angel@™mtensely dramatic and poignant inter- 
y of ti™retations of Lisa’s Aria from Tchaikov- 
1e of tiky’s “Pique Dame” and of the Jaro- 
the Phigfavna Aria from “Prince Igor.” 
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Mollenhauer’s Forces Heard 


The fourth concert by the People’s 
ymphony at the St. James Theater, on 
unday afternoon, Nov. 12, was devoted 
music of a dainty nature. The per- 
rmance by the orchestra, under Mr. 
lollenhauer’s expressive conductorship, 
‘as notably refreshing and ingratiating. 
or assisting artist the management 
rew from the forces of the San 
arlo Grand Opera Company. Francesco 
urci, tenor, who was scheduled to sing 
‘ith the orchestra, was unavoidably un- 
ble to appear, and Giuseppe Interrante, 
aritone, sang capably in his stead, giv- 
ng the “Prologue” from “Pagliacci” and 
or encore the “Dio Possente” from 
Faust.” For orchestral program there 
‘as Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” 
Vverture; a “Petite Suite” by Bizet, 
trauss’ “Village Swallows” Waltz and 
charming and skilfully orchestrated 
Sinfonietta” by Chadwick. 


Apollo Chorus Sings 


[fhe Apollo Club, a male chorus of 
jout ninety voices conducted by Mr. 
lollenhauer, gave the first concert of 
ls, its fifty-first season, at Jordan Hall 


n Tuesday evening, Nov. 14. The Club 
ang Wagner’s Battle Hymn from 
Rienzi,” Palestrina’s ‘“Adoremus_ te 


triste,” Horatio Parker’s “The Lamp 
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in the West,” Frederick Field Bullard’s 
“Swords Out for Charlie,’ George 
W. Chadwick’s “Jehovah Reigns in 
Majesty,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “Drake’s 
Drum,” H. T. Burleigh’s “Promis’ Lan’,” 
the Miserere Scene from “Trovatore” 
and Gounod’s “Gloria in Excelsis.” The 
Club was assisted by Jeannette Vree- 
land, soprano, who gave pleasing per- 
formances of Puccini’s “Vissi d’Arte”’ 
and a group of songs by Bachelet, Wolff, 
Ganz and Park. Club members assisting 
at this concert were Louis A. Hanscom, 
baritone; Frederick W. Pope, baritone, 
and Roy K. Patch, tenor. 


Ponselle in Recital 


Rosa Ponselle gave her second annual 
concert at Symphony Hall on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 12. Attendant episodes 
lent more than usual variety of interest 
at this concert. Miss Ponselle, in affable 
mood with her audience, announced that 
she would sing instead of the listed Aria 
from “William Tell” an aria from 
“Ernani,” which John McCormack, who 
was in the audience, had requested. This 
announcement was an occasion for a 
demonstration for Mr. McCormack. 
Shortly afterward Miss Ponselle was 
presented with a large silk American 
flag by four Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in recognition of her services. She 
kissed the flag, made a short speech of 
thanks and asked the audience to join 
her in the singing of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” For the remainder of her pro- 
gram she sang two groups of songs and 
also “Voi lo sapete,” from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” the latter with Ampico ac- 
companiment. Miss Ponselle sang cap- 
tivatingly and with marked resourceful- 
ness in the subtle arts of the recitalist. 
William Tyroler accompanied and also 
played two groups of solos. 


Isa Kremer Makes Local Bow 


Isa Kremer made her first Boston ap- 
pearance at Symphony Hall on Tuesday 
evening, Nov. 14. Her program was de- 
voted to Russian, French, Italian, Jewish 
and English ballads. Miss Kremer’s per- 
formance revealed her as expert in char- 
acter portrayal. She is more than a 
diseuse, for she possesses a voice of in- 
trinsic merit, though the employment of 
her voice is subordinated to the lyric or 
dramatic aspects of her numbers. She 
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was recalled many times and sang many 
encores. Kurt Hetzel accompanied and 
gave brilliant performances in several 
solos. 


Hutcheson Plays Beethoven List 


Ernest Hutcheson presented the second 
of his five programs of the great mas- 
ters of piano music at Jordan Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 18. This con- 
cert was devoted entirely to works by 
Beethoven. As representative of the lat- 
ter’s music for the piano, Mr. Hutcheson 
chose the Sonata in E Minor, Op. 90; 
Bagatelle in B Minor, Minuet in E Flat, 
Rondo e capriccio, Sonata Appassionata 
and the Sonata in C Minor, Op. 3. A 
larger-sized audience could have attend- 
ed this concert. Mr. Hutcheson gave his 
usual illuminating and scholarly per- 
formances. 


Club Gives Musicale 


The Music Lovers’ Club gave its first 
musicale of the season on Tuesday morn- 
ing, Nov. 14, at Steinert Hall. Mme. 
Edith Noyes Greene, the indefatigable 
president of the club, arranged an inter- 
esting program. The soloists were Elva 
Boyden, contralto; Alwin Schroeder, ’ce}- 
list, and Frederic Tillotson, pianist. Mr. 
Tillotson’s playing disclosed a marked 
development in his pianistic style, a 
greater sensitiveness to nuances and to 
suggestions of atmosphere and to subor- 


dination of technical brilliance to the 
artistic aspects of his music. 
An Unusual Recital 
On Monday evening, Nov. 6, Laura 


Huxtable Porter gave a recital on “Par- 
allelisms in Poetry and Music” at Hunt- 


ington Chambers Hall. In_ selecting 
music and poems, it was not intended 


that the poem should be descriptive of 
the music or vice versa. The selections 
were chosen because of mutual sugges- 
tiveness. Without attempt at elocution, 
Mrs. Porter recited various poems and 
then played compositions of a similar, or 
“narallel,” mood. In such recitals it is 
her purpose to show the artistic kinship 
between poetry and music, each express- 
ing its moods within its own limits, each 
unaffected by the other, but each serving 
to enhance the beauty and deepen the 
appeal of the other through this intimate 
association. HENRY LEVINE. 





GALLO SINGERS END 


Add to Répertoire During 
Second Week—Three 
Operas Repeated 


By Henry Levine 


Boston, Nov. 20.—The San Carlo 
Grand Opera Company concluded its two 
weeks’ stay in Boston, at the Opera 


House, on Saturday evening, Nov. 18. 
Performances during the second week 
were patronized equally as well as dur- 
ing the first, and the visit was success- 
ful both financially and artistically. Dur- 
ing the second week eight operas were 
presented, three, “Madama Butterfly,” 
“Carmen,” and “Aida,” being repetitions. 

Monday evening witnessed a fine per- 
formance of “Bohéme.” Local interest 
was further excited by the guest appear- 
ance as Musetta of Marie di Pesa, a 
former member of the Boston Opera 
Company and who is now residing in 
Boston. She gave a vivacious portrayal 
of the réle and sang charmingly, to the 
delight of her many Boston friends. 
Anna Fitziu’s Mimi was distinguished 
for the vocal excellence which has char- 
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acterized her work with the San Carlo 
Company. Romeo Boscacci sang Rodolfo 
agreeably, and with Miss Fitziu gave a 
stirring performance of the final scene 
of the opera. The sonorous voices of 
Mario Valle, Pietro de Biasi and Giu- 
seppe Interrante were heard to advan- 
tage, respectively, in the parts of Marcel, 
Colline and Schaunard. Natale Cervi 
gave adroit impersonations of Benoit 
and Alcindoro. Carlo Peroni was the 
same conductor of excellent mettle. 

On Tuesday evening “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Pagliacci” were performed, 
Aldo Franchetti conducting the fermer 
and Mr. Peroni the latter. Gladys Ax- 
man, who sang Santuzza with the com- 
pany last year, appeared again in the 
same role, and repeated her previous 
success. She gave an eloquent portrayal 
and endowed the music with the requisite 
warmth, fire, and imagination. As on 
the previous evening, local interest was 
again stirred. Stella De Mette sang the 
music of Lola with considerable charm, 
and Alice Homer did justice to Mama 
Lucia. As Turiddu, Gennaro Barra sang 
very capably; and as Alfio, Mr. Inter- 
rante’s work was all-sufficient. 

Excellent singing by Manuel Salazar 
as Canio, Richard Bonelli as Tonio, and 
Mr. Interrante as Silvio, distinguished 
the performance of “Pagliacci.” Fran- 
cesco Curci’s Peppe and Sofia Charlebois’ 
Nedda were adequately sung. The work 
of the chorus in both operas was praise- 
worthy for its precision and vitality. 

“Carmen” was repeated at the Wednes- 
day matinée, with the same cast as in 
the previous performance. Ester Ferra 


bini, Amador Famadas, Mr. Interrante 
and Mme. Charlebois did well in the 
principal réles. Mr. Peroni again con- 
ducted. 


In the evening, honors at the perform- 
ance of the “Barber of Seville” were 


quitted himself flawlessly in glibness of 
tongue. The other réles were adequately 
filled by Mr. Bescacci as Count Alma- 
viva, Mr. Cervi as Bartolo, Mr. De Biasi 
as Basilo, Anita Klinova as Bertha and 
Mr. Curci as Fiorello. 


“Otello” Finely Sung 


The company rose to its greatest 
heights in its impassioned performance 
of Verdi’s masterpiece, “Otello,” on 
Thursday evening. Mr. Salazar was 
heard at his best as Otello. His acting 
was impetuous and realistic, and his 
singing was notable for its dramatic 
fervor. Mr. Bonelli, as the crafty Jago, 
outdid himself in subtlety of character- 
ization and richness of voice. His bari- 
tone voice is one of the finest the com- 
pany has brought to Boston. The stand- 
ards of excellence were sustained by Miss 
Fitziu who sang Desdemona with delight- 
ful charm and intense poignancy. Mr. 
Curci, too, did his best singing as Cassio. 
Subsidiary réles were ably performed: 
Emilia by Miss Klinova, Roderigo by 
Arthur Dossher, Lodovico by Mr. De 
Biasi, Montano by Mr. Cervi, and the 
Herald by Pietro Canova, The spirited 
singing by the chorus, especially in the 
opening scene, is worthy of mention. In 
great degree was the success of the per- 
formance due to Carlo Peroni’s adroit 
conducting. 

“Aida” was repeated on Friday even- 
ing, with slight changes in the cast. 
Marie Rappold was Aida; Miss De Mette 
gave a dramatic interpretation of Am- 
neris; Mr. Salazar was effective as Ra- 
dames; and Mr. Valle was an eloquent 
Amonasro. Mr. Peroni conducted. ‘“Ma- 
dama Butterfly” was also a repeat per- 
formance, with the same cast as at the 
first performance. Tamaki Miura re- 
peated her great success in the title réle. 
Other- parts were capably performed by 
Miss Klinova, Mr. Barro, Frances Moro- 
sini, Mr. Bonelli, Mr. Curci, Mr. Cervi 
and Mr. DeBiasi. Aldo Franchetti con- 
ducted. 

The final performance was of “Trova- 
tore,” before an audience that filled every 
seat in the Opera House. The brilliant 
singing of Mme. Rappold as Leonora, 
Miss Stella De Mette as Azucena, of Mr. 
Valle as the Count, and of Mr. Famadas 
as Manrico, was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. Mr. Curci, Miss Morosini and 
Mr. Cervi sang with their wonted de- 
pendability in other roles. Mr. Fran- 
chetti again conducted. H. L. 


Mayor Prohibits Appearances 
by Isadora Duncan 


Boston, Nov. 18.—Isadora Duncan, 
dancer, has been refused permission to 
fulfil a return engagement at the Boston 
Opera House. Following her experiences 
with critics and part of the public in 
Symphony Hall, Oct. 21-22, Miss Duncan 
was to appear with her pupils under the 
Schubert management at the Boston 
Opera House for a_ two-weeks’ run. 
Mayor Curley wrote to John M, Casey of 
the Licensing Bureau as follows: “In 
view of the duty which the city owes the 
decent element of the community, in my 
opinion it would be inadvisable to grant 
the approval, and I beg to say that this 
suspension of the privilege of conducting 
a public exhibition, after the recent dis- 
graceful performance by the said per- 
former, will continue during such time 
as I hold the office of Mayor.”’ 

W. J. PARKER. 


Boston’s 


Boston Artists Play to Lowell Teachers 


Boston, Nov. 20.— Renée Longy- 
Miquelle, pianist, and Georges Miquelle, 
‘cellist, of this city, played a return en- 
gagement before the Lowell Teachers’ 
Organization on the afternoon of Nov. 8. 
Their program contained Sammartini’s 
Sonata, the Adagio from Mendelssohn’s 
Second Sonata, and Boellmann’s Varia- 
tions Symphoniques. Mme. Miquelle 
played a Bach number, Debussy’s 
“Reverie” and Chopin’s Waltz, Op. 42, 
and Mr. Miquelle’s solos included Victor 
Herbert’s “Serenade,” the Beethoven 
Minuet in G and the Dambois “Dragon 
Fly.” Both artists were imperatively re- 
called. 


W. J. PARKER. 


Boston.—De Ross McAlister, tenor, 
has been appointed soloist at the Second 
Congregational Church, Codman Square, 
Dorchester, Mass. He is also soloist at 
the Temple Israel, replacing Raymond 
Simonds, who is on a Duo-Art concert 
tour in the South. 
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FRANKFORT, Ky.—Sidney C. Durst of 
the Cincinnati College of Music, gave 
an organ recital here recently. 

ok * OK 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Margaret Brown 
Holder, pianist and vocal teacher, has 
joined the faculty of Newcomb College. 

*” 2K 





CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Students of the 
College of Music recently gave their an- 
nual visitation day concert at the Beth- 
esda Hospital. 

* 1 * 

BALDWIN City, KAN.—John T. Read of 
Chicago, bass, was heard in recital at 
Baker University, with Louis U. Row- 
land as accompanist. 

* * * 

SOMERVILLE, N. J.—Teresa Rosania, 
soprano: Eleanor Leonard, violinist, and 
Carl Oberbrunner, pianist, were heard in 
a joint recita! here recently. 

* * * 

NEW ORLEANS.—Twenty-seven degrees 
and certificates have been conferred on 
students of the New Orleans Conserva- 
tory by Ernest Schuyten, director. 

* * * 

SAN DIEGO, CAL.—Two prominent art- 
ists have recently joined musical circles 
of the city; Mrs. Mae Drew Clark, dra- 
matic soprano, and Mrs. Carrie Emerich, 
pianist. 

4 2 : 

LOUISVILLE, Ky.—Reginald Billin, bari- 
tone, was heard at the Fourth Conserva- 
tory faculty recital at the Y. W. C. A. 
auditorium. Frederic Cowles was the ac 
companist. 


+ * BS 
BROWNSVILLE, TEX.—Members of the 
Treble Clef Club, at the instance of 


Mrs. Shelton, the president, have begun 
the study of operas, as part of the 
year’s work. 
+. at 

Dover, N. H.—The Copley Trio of Bos- 
ton was heard at a recent meeting of the 
Dover Women’s Club. Soloists heard in- 
cluded Edith Bullard, soprano; Roland 
Talpley, violinist, and Maurice Hoff- 
mann, Jr., pianist. 
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RIVERSIDE, CAL.—An innovation is be- 
ing tried out in the Junior. College, 
where an hour each day is given over 
to community singing under the leader- 


ship of Mrs. Fern Simms. 
* * * 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Mrs. Sidney Blair 
Harry of Taylorville, soprano, opened 
the Amateur Musical Club’s year with 
an artistic recital, with Mrs. Henry G. 
Armstrong as accompanist. 

* 


NasHUA, N. H.—Rodolphe E. Pepin 
has resigned as organist of the Church 
of St. Louis de Gonzague of this city, to 
accept a like post at the Church of St. 
Jean Baptiste, Lowell, Mass. 

* * * 

RUTLAND, VT.—Theodore Hoeck, nine 
ears old, was warmly applauded in a 
piano recital in the High School Hall, 
in numbers by Chopin, Mendelssohn, 
Dvorak, Rubinstein and Arensky. 

* * ok 

TIFFIN, OHI0.—Robert F.:° Scanland, 
pianist, was heard in a recent recital 
in Rickly Chapel, in Schumann’s Sonata 
in G Minor, a Chopin group, and num- 
bers by Arensky, Moszkowski, Cecil Bur- 
leigh, Sibelius, and other composers. 

* * 


MIAMI, FLA.—The students’ division of 
the Miami Music Club met at the home 
of Mrs. Leroy Smith, when Marion Stew- 
art, violinist, and Lottie Smith, pianist, 
were heard in solos. A recital was given 
at the Miami Conservatory by fifteen 
students. 

* * ok 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—Harry B. Jepson 
held a large audience interested at our 
organ recital in Woolsey Hall, Yale Uni- 
versity. He played Vierne’s Second Or- 
gan Symphony, Op. 20 and works by 
Elgar, Karg-Elert, Yon, Widor and an 
Etude by himself. 

BS & * 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The _ seventy- 
seventh anniversary of the dedication of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral was celebrated by 
a special service by the men’s and boys’ 
choir under the leadership of John J. 
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Fehring. One of the features of the 
service was the singing of a Mass by 


Elsenheimer. 
+ * * 


MISSOULA, MONT.—The Missoula Cho- 
ral Society has elected the following offi- 
A. W. 


cers: R. H. Smith, president; 

Williams, first vice-president; Laura 
Custer, second vice-president; Mrs. Mc- 
Murray, third vice-president; C. R. 


Perry, secretary; Clara Wolter, assistant 
secretary, and Elsa E. Swartz, treasurer. 
* * * 


TRENTON, N. J.—At a supper and 
reception given by women of the Demo- 
cratic party at the Stacy Trent Hotel, 
Mrs. Harry Priest sang vocal solos, and 
Wilma Aronson appeared in piano solos 
and Catherine Clinton in vocal and piano 
solos. Mildred Hess was accompanist. 
Mary Ellen Cranny performed fancy 
dances. 

* * * 


HELENA, ARK.—A program consisting 
of numbers by Nevin was given by Mrs. 
C. K, Dudley, singer; Mrs, R. T. Dough- 
tie, pianist, and David Sharkis, violinist, 
at the Musical Coterie’s first meeting 
for the year at the Twentieth Century 
Club. Papers were read by Mrs. H. H. 
Rightor and Mrs. W. G. Dinning. Mrs. 
E. T. Jones was leader for the day. 

* * * 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—The Chaminade 
Club’s first meeting of the season in the 
Carpenter Memorial Library was attend- 
ed by about 150 members. Mrs. Thomas 
F, Thorpe presided at the business meet- 
ing and a musical program was given. 
A reception and musicale was given for 
Lionel C. Duguay of this city before his 
departure for study in France and Italy. 

ok * * 


McALESTER, OKLA.—At the first meet- 
ing of the music department of the Fort- 
nightly Club, Mrs. P. D. Watson, the re- 
tiring director, thanked the club for its 
loyalty, and Mrs. George Clark gave a 
cordial welcome to all new members. 
The program was given by Vera Wil- 
liams, Mrs. J. C. Chestnut, Mrs. Ernest 
Ambrose, Mattie Webster, Mrs. W. N. 
Redwine, Mrs. Watson, Mrs. Reidt, and 
Della Tully Matthews. 

* * 


NEEDHAM, MAss.—The Needham Mu- 
sical Club recently gave its first con- 
cert in the Unitarian Church. An inter- 
esting program was presented by Mrs. 
Muriel Scott Shepherd, contralto; 
Franklin Field, bass; Mrs. Lyman, or- 
ganist; Mrs. Myra Pond Hemmenway, 
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pianist; Mr. Crawley, violinis: 
Ralph Hemmenway, ’cellist. Ac yeq,, 
was broadcasted by radio from M. }f,,; 
Hillside by Mabel P. Friswell, so; »a»,. 
Emma G. Treadwell, pianist, anv w, 
H. Walton, violinist. 4 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—The Am 
chamber music recital of the seas the 4 
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Fickénscher, pianist; Alfred Swa) ,;. 
linist, and Richard Lorleberg, ’celli .. 4, 
the home-coming celebrations of }},. 
marle County, Va., held here fron \y, 
1-4 music was furnished by the Vi. «iy;. 
Orchestral Society, and by Pers) ing, 
Own Band. The pageant, “The | jo 
of Albemarle,” introduced the Alb. 
Choral Club in several numbers. 
ture was a poem written for the 0c. sj, 
by Paul Barringer, set to music }\\ |), 
Fickénscher. | 
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» Telaiias Sinsh 
LANCASTER, PA.—The Organists’ \.. 
ciation has instituted a circulating |; The | 
brary of musical magazines for its me. oncert 
bers and has planned a series of prof der 
grams devoted to ecclesiastic music. Thy She Wi 
choir of St. Paul’s Reformed Church (f-. Nov. 
this city, led by Horace Reichart, a), Clazoun 
that of the Moravian Church at Litit fe Fiat 
under Viola Leib, recently gave joj Hunter 
concerts. The soloists were Mrs. Henn Mi featurir 
C. Carpenter, soprano; Irene Kreitey, Minor | 
contralto; E. A. Savage, tenor, and Vit 
tor Wagner, bass. The Iris Club prefiicity § 
sented in recital Royal C. McClejlay, ; 
tenor; Alfred Lennartz, ’cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and John ¢ Jasch 
Brubaker, conductor of the local Sy» Auer, g 
phony. servator 
* * * City Sy! 
TRENTON, N. J.—The Third Preshy.gm’ Studi 
terian Church Orchestra gave a recent dl rg 


concert, in which the soloists were Rita 
Pullen Pentz, violin; Guy Strouse, trom- 
bone, and Lulu Sutphin, ’cello. Mr 
Mayer is giving weekly talks on instru 

ments of the orchestra, and the ‘cello 

was a recent subject, with Miss Sutphin 
as soloist. Frank Winkler, conductor | 
of the Prospect Street Presbyteriar 
Church Orchestra, led an_ interesting 
program at the beginning of the Sunday. 
school session. Amy Tomkinson, 
prano, was soloist at an assembly musi- I 
cale at Rider College. A College Glee 
Club is being formed with Lillian Van 
Zandt as conductor and Harold W. West 
as business manager. Pupils of the 
Trenton Conservatory have given the 
first of a series of weekly recitals. 
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Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Voice Culture 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 
: an Lyric-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin ¥?rtc-cs 
Concerts—Oratorieo—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan era House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick coMPOSER PIANIST 
Instruction—Coaching 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 
Studio: 593 Madison Avenue, New York 
Plaza 3477 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—lInterpretation—Theory 
607-608 Cari :gie Hall, New York. 


Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62d St., New York _ 
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Sergei Klibansky ‘Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 





York. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St.. New York 


Henry F. Seibert 
ORGANIST 
Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity 





65th St. and Central Park West 
ew York 





} Addvess: 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 

115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
257 West 86th St. 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 
Teacher of Votce 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
Vocal Teacher and Coach 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 


“The Greatest Development 
Century” 
241 W. 72nd St. 


Carl Venth 


DEAN OF FINE ARTS 
Texas Woman's College, Ft. Worth, Tez 


Crystal Waters 

SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 

9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 8321 


Dorsey Whittington 

American Pianist 

13 West 82nd St, New York 
Schuyler 3955 


Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kempe! 
Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologu® 
810 Carnegie Hall New Yor 
Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method. 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 J 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interfere» 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice 


Production ; 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone—Schuyler 9139 
1 Director Zuro G" 
Josiah Zuro whe Be 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh 


New York City Phone Circle 
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Concert Series for New York Society 


A new concert series, to be known as 
Musicales Intimes and sponsored by 


ing arrived last summer from Con- 
stantinople whither he fled during the 
Russian revolution. He was graduated 
from the Petrograd Conservatory in 
1910, and after concerts in Germany, 
returned to Petrograd to become con- 
certmaster of the Imperial Musical So- 
ciety. Afterwards, he played in orches- 
tras under Mengelberg, Glazounoff, 
Schneevoigt, Oscar Fried and Molinar- 
ski. Until the Russian revolution he 
was head of the Tiflis Conservatory 
and devoted much time to chamber mu- 
sic. Before leaving Constantinople, he 
gave a series of concerts there. He will 
be heard in recital later in the season 
and has organized a string quartet 
which also plans a concert series. 


the 


frst of five musicales at the Biltmore on 
Dec. 27. Subscriptions are being sold 
by invitation. The concerts will be- 
in at a quarter past nine to allow time 
for dinner parties. The programs will 
be of an informal nature, the artists an- 
nouncing their numbers from the plat- 
form, and requests will be granted when- 
ever possible. Walter Damrosch, Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Georges Enesco and Wil- 
jem Mengelberg, assisted by other art- 
ists, will participate. 


only 





Sinsheimer Quartet Fills New York 
Engagements 


The Sinsheimer Quartet gave the first 
concert of the season in the series given 
ynder the Société Intime de Music in 
the Wurlitzer Auditorium, New York, 
on Nov. 14, playing numbers by Arensky, 
Glazounoff and the Mozart Quartet in 
B Flat. The Quartet also played at 
Hunter College, New York, on Nov. 16, 
featuring the Beethoven Quartet in C 


Minor. 





Music Teachers to Meet in New York 


The forty-fourth annual meeting of 
the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Pennsy]l- 
vania, New York, from Dec. 27 to 29, 
inclusive. Walter Damrosch, Kate S. 
Chittenden, O. G. Sonneck, W. J. Balt- 
zell and a number of critics are expected 
to take part in the discussions, and there 
will be an attractive list of speakers 
- from other parts of the country, par- 
Symphony Concertmaster Opens ticularly under the auspices of the pub- 
; Studio lic school and the organ and choral 
music committees. J, Lawrence Erb is 

Jascha Fischberg, pupil of Leopoia 


president. 
Auer, graduate of the Petrograd Con- 
servatory and concertmaster of the new 
City Symphony of New York, has opened 
a studio in the Bronx, New York, for 
the teaching of the violin. Mr. Fisch- 
berg is a newcomer to this country, hav- 





City 


Philip Sevasta Opens New Studio 

Philip Sevasta, concert harpist, has 
opened a new studio in the Wurlitzer 
Building, where he plans to extend his 
teaching activities in the future. Mr. 
Sevasta was recently heard in recital in 
West New York, N. J., and in the Wur- 
litzer Concert Hall in New York. Other 
recent engagements included appear- 
ances in Quincy, Ill.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Wilmington, Del.; Columbus, Ga.; Den 
ver, Col., and Washington, D. C. In the 
Capital he gave a program before the 
Congress Club. In future he will also 
devote more time to composition and has 
already added to his list of works. He 
recently completed the final details on a 
new pedal arrangement for the harp, 
which the Wurlitzer Company is placing 
on the market. 








MME. MINNA 


KAUFMANN 


Voice Teacher and Coach 


INSTRUCTION 
LEHMANN METHOD 
Address J. CARTALL, Sec., 


601-602 Carnegie Hall 
New York 











Schroeder Pupils in Recital 


Henry Schroeder, teacher of piano, 
presented a pupils’ recital in his studio 
on the afternoon of Nov. 12. Beatrice 
Bogish, Miss Siegelman, Ethel Glass- 
man, Max Rosenblum, Miss Helwig, 
Libbie Lewis, Jerome Rappaport and 
Ida Manuta contributed to the program. 
Miss Lewis and Jerome Rappaport have 
each given New York recitals. 
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SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts 


Central Park South, New York ) 
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ALBERTO 


4 
Many Famous 
Pianists 
New York City 
*"Phon 


e: 
Schuyler 10103 


CAMERON McLEAN 


CELEBRATED SCOTTISH BARITONE 
Programme—Scottish Classical Folk Songs and English Ballads 
ALSO Concert Programme of ““SACRED MUSIC” 
for church organizations. 


Met. W. H. C. Burnett, 626 Ford Bldg. 


JULIUS D. HORVATH 


Horvath Building, 1861 Madison Ave., New York 
VIOLINS, old master pieces, bows, repairing. Phone: Harlem 01 15 


One exclusive parlor floor for testing Violins. 


‘Ellerman 


570 West 156th Street, New York City. 
Phone Billings 1593 
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Voice Specialist 


“in GERALDINE FARRAR CO. 
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City Symphony Postpones Manhattan 
Opera House Series 


Because of delay in completing altera- 
tions to the Manhattan Opera House, 
the concert of the City Symphony ot 
New York, scheduled for the afternoon 
of Nov. 19, will be given on the after- 
noon of Nov. 26. The program will 
include the “Tannhaduser’” Overture, 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite, Liszt’s Sec- 
ond Rhapsody and numbers by Sibelius 
and Johann Strauss. Elena Gerhardt 
will be the soloist at the concert in Car- 
negie Hall on Nov. 27. 





Appearances for Klibansky Singers 


Many pupils of Sergei Klibansky have 
been heard recently. Lottice Howell is in 
one of the principal réles in Hinshaw’s 
production of Mozart’s “The Impresario.” 
Florence McRee and Arthur Bower sang 
leading réles in a performance of Gou- 
nod’s “Romeo and Juliet” in Memphis 
recently. Mrs. Iver Schmidt appeared 
in a concert before the Beethoven Club 
in Memphis on Oct. 25. Arthur Bower, 
tenor, was the soloist in an organ recital] 
given in the Scottish Rite Cathedral in 
Memphis recently. Ludwig Eybish is 
singing at the opera house in Dresden. 
Mrs. Bennett has been engaged as vocal 
instructor at the Theodor Bohlmann 
School of Music in Memphis. Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, soprano, is appearing in con- 
cert in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., before leaving 
for a tour to the coast. 


Music at Riesenfeld Theaters 


The music program at the Rivoli 
Theater last week brought back the 
Original Piano Trio—George Dilworth, 
Edgar Fairchild and Herbert Claire—in 
popular numbers. “‘Serenade Espagnole” 
was sung by Dorothy Pilzer, soprano, 
and Sylvio Gavarelli, baritone. At the 
Rialto the program opened with the 
“Oberon” Overture, under the conductor- 
ship of Joseph Littau and Ludwig 
Laurier. A duet, from Bizet’s “The 
Pearl Fishers,” was sung by Miriam 
Lax, soprano, and Fred Jagel, tenor; and 
Virginia Beardsley made her début in a 
picturesque Danse Comique. 


New York Organists Celebrate 


The Society of Theater Organists of 
New York celebrated Hallowe’en in a 
midnight party at the Havens Studio. 
Humorous addresses were given by 
Robert Berenteen, acting president, and 
Frank §S. Adams, and an impromptu 
male chorus provided music. More than 
sixty organists attended. 


Lenox Quartet to Open Neighborhood 
Series 


The Lenox String Quartet, composed 
of Sandor Harmati, violinist; Wolfe 
Wolfinsohn, violinist; Emmeran Stoeber, 
‘cellist, and Nicholas Moldevan, viola 
player, will give the opening concert in 
the series at the New York Neighborhood 
Playhouse. Other concerts will be given 
by the New York Trio, Juliette Mosher, 
soprano; Francis Farrel and Eva Gau- 
thier. 


Clarence Adler in New Studio 


Clarence Adler, pianist and teacher, 
has moved into his new studios on West 
Eighty-sixth Street. The pianist will 
appear with the New York Trio in its 
first Aeolian Hall recital of the season 
on Dec, 11. The organization has been 
engaged to play before the Musical Asso- 
ciation of the New York State College 
of Teachers in Albany on March 10. 


Opens Lecture Series at Seymour School 


The first of a series of lectures at the 
Seymour School of Musical Re-education 
during the months of November and De- 
cember was given by Frank Alvah Par- 
sons on Nov. 15. His subject was “De- 
mocracy, Why Not in Art?” The soloists 
were Margrit Werlé, ’cellist, and Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, tenor. 


Kathryn Platt Gunn Books Many En- 
gagements 


Among the recent appearances ot 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, was a 
benefit concert for the Kallman Orphan- 
age, New York, on Nov. 4, when she 
played for the first time the “Valse Co- 
quette,” dedicated to her by the com- 
poser, Clarence Cameron White. Ethel 


Watson Usher was accompanist. Miss 
Gunn gave a recent recital at the Ma- 
sonic Temple, Jamaica, L. I., and was 
heard in an anniversary program at 
Briarcliff, N. Y. Other recent appear- 
ances were in recital in Jersey City, 
where she played part of the Bruch G 
Minor Concerto, and as soloist at the 
Fourth M. E. Church, Brooklyn. Miss 
Gunn gave a joint recital with Virginia 
Los Kamp, contralto, in Kingston on 
Nov. 10, and was scheduled to appear 
with Ralph Horace Sprague in a recital 
in Mount Vernon, N. Y., on Nov. 22. 
Other engagements booked were as solo- 
ist at the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
Nov. 23 and in an Elks’ memorial con- 
cert in Hackensack, N. J., on Dec. 3. She 
will give a recital in East Orange, N. J., 
on Dec. 15. 


Henry Holden Huss Students in Recital 


Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss appeared in recital in the Stein- 
way Hall Studio on Oct. 28, assisted 
by Gladys Smyter, violinist, and Freda 
Kirmse, ’cellist. Tolbie Snyderman 
played Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sonata 
and added a group of improvisations. 
Vocal students of Mrs. Huss who took 
part were Mrs. Becker, Georgette Bush- 
man and Irene Parsloe. Miss Kirmse 
played part of a ’Cello Sonata by Mr. 
Huss; Miss Smyter gave a Huss Violin 
Sonata, and these two and Mr. Huss in- 
terpreted part of a new Huss Trio. Mrs. 
Huss was heard in numbers by Arne and 
Handel. 

Charlotte Lund Gives Lecture-Recital on 
“Thais” 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, gave the first 
of her “opera circles” lectures in her 
studio on the afternoon of Nov. 14, 
“Thais” being the opera considered. 
Mme. Lund was heard by a large audi- 
ence which enjoyed her ability as a 
speaker as well as a singer. She re- 
peated her presentation of “Thais” in 
the Sorosis Club Rooms in Patchoque, 
L. I., on Nov. 17. 


Claude Warford Pupils Appear 


Florence Otis, soprano, from. the 
Claude Warford Studio, appeared in re- 
cital in New Haven, Conn., on Nov. 10. 
Mary Davis, mezzo-soprano, gave a re- 
cital on the same day in Montclair, N. J. 
Other artists of the Warford Studio 
who are active in recital and concert 
are Elizabeth Janes, soprano; John 
Arden, tenor; Harry Puder, baritone; 
Frank Ronan, Joseph Siegfried, Mar- 
jorie Lauer and Walter Koch. 


Mme. Alves’ Pupils to Sing in Oratorio 

Ellis Doyle, tenor, and pupil of Mme. 
Carl Alves, gave a successful recital in 
Yonkers on Nov. 14, appearing later in 
a special performance of Gaul’s “Holy 
City” at St. Andrew’s Church, Yonkers. 
Mr. Doyle, with two other pupils of 
Mme. Alves, Kathryn Hidde, contralto, 
and Byron Fink, baritone, have been 
engaged to sing in a performance of 
Maunder’s “Song of Thanksgiving” in 
Dobbs Ferry, 





Responsible Position for Hodgson Pupil 

Dora Brinson, a pupil of Leslie Hodg- 
son, has been appointed director of the 
music department of the Bessie Tift Col- 
lege at Forsyth, Georgia. 


Open New Studio 


Frederick Schlieder and James W. 
Bleecker have opened a studio in New 
York at the Hotel Royalton, where they 
will ‘both teach piano and Mr. Bleecker 
will conduct classes in theory. 


PASSED AWAY 


Mrs. Michael J. Connell 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 20.—Mrs. Michael 
J. Connell, who for many years was 
prominently identified with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Los Angeles and was 
vice-president of that organization, was 
killed yesterday in an automobile acci- 
dent. W. F. GATES. 





Anna J. Cornell 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Anna J. 
Cornell, a member of the Mozart Club, 
died at her home on Lakeview Avenue on 
Nov. 9, aged fifty-six years. Mrs. Cornell 
was born at South Shaftesbury, Vt. Her 
husband, Lynn F. Cornell, two sons and 
five grandchildren survive her. 
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Dr. Woldemar Schnée Describes 
Exercises Which Remove Phys- 
ical Restrictions — Violinists as 
Well as Pianists Benefited by 


Treatment. 
By B. H. HAGGIN 


HAT is claimed to be a short cut to 

instrumental technique is the sys- 
tem of hand training developed by Dr. 
Woldemar Schnée, a specialist now in 
New York at the invitation of several 
musicians who were treated by him in 
Europe and during a previous visit to 


this country. 

Dr. Schnée recognizes that musical 
feeling and the aptitude to perform 
movements of great velocity and com- 
plexity reside in the brain; and that if 
they are Jacking the student cannot at- 
tain virtuosity. But the greatest apti- 
tude would be ineffective if coupled with 
the hands of a blacksmith; and Dr. 
Schnée claims only to be able to remove 
purely physical weaknesses and restric- 
tions present in the hands. 

The hand and finger movements re- 
quired by the ordinary activities of life 
are for the most part simple, even crude, 
and differ entirely from the delicate, 
highly specialized movements required 
for playing an instrument. In the case 
of a powerful blacksmith, for example, 
there is a tremendous disproportion be- 
tween the developments of the flexor and 
extensor muscles of the hand and arm; 
the ligaments of the joints are rigid and 
inflexible, and the inelastic skin opposes 
all expansory movements. The result is 
that for small, delicate movements, such 
as are required for the playing of an 
instrument, he is as helpless as a baby. 

To less extent this is true of every- 
body; hence, for special purposes the 
hand must be subjected to special train- 
ing. For an instrument this is usually 
given by ordinary practice, the effect of 
which is (1) to strengthen the muscles 
and tendons which are used in playing; 
(2) to make the articular ligaments 
more supple; (3) to make the skin more 
elastic. But ordinary instrumental prac- 
tice takes too long to produce these re- 
sults, and Dr. Schnée claims to be able 
to produce them in . oncentrated form, 
quoting pianists who have found his 
course of training to be the equivalent of 
a year or two of practice. 


Types of Physical Weaknesses 


This training is designed to overcome 
three classes of difficulties. There is, 
first, the weakness of the extensor 





Bootlegging—But Not By 
Boston Symphony 


UFFALO, Nov. 20. — Recent 

search of a private car in 
which members of the Boston Sym- 
phony travelled back into the 
United States after a visit to 
Canada, and the seizure by excise 
officers of several bottles of contra- 
band, are reported from sources 
close to the government customs 
department at the Niagara Inter- 
national Bridge. The incident was 
a well-guarded secret for several 
days, but finally leaked out in local 
newspaper circles. However, no 
member or employee of the orches- 
tra was held by the officials, and 
none of the musicians is accused 
of smuggling liquor. Though 
enough material to fill a couple of 
good-sized suit cases was unearthed 
in the car and confiscated, all mem- 
bers of the orchestra profess com- 
plete ignorance as to how the stuff 
came aboard. 
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Dr. Woldemar Schnée, Inventor of Treatment Which Frees Hands of Physical Restrictions, and outlines of Hand Traced Before and 
After Treatment, Showing Increase in Span, Which Is Only One Effect. The Actual Increase on the Keyboard, as in the Playing 


of Octaves, Is Indicated by Letter A 


muscles which lift the fingers, as com- 
pared with the tremendous strength of 
the flexor muscles, which are used con- 
stantly in grasping objects. To over- 
come this Dr. Schnée uses resistance ex- 
ercises, based on the Swedish system of 
curative gymnastics. These he _ uses 
also to strengthen the expansory muscles 
which control the span of the hand. 

For in the second class is the inelas- 
ticity of the skin and ligaments in the 
palm and between the fingers, which, 
with the weakness of the expansory 
muscles, restricts the span of the hand. 
This Dr. Schnée overcomes in part by 
manipulating the skin, the patient re- 
maining passive. While the joints must 
be handled with great care, there is no 
danger at all in stretching the skin. Dr. 
Schnée has scores of outlines traced 
before and after treatment, similar to 
that in the accompanying illustration, 
some signed by Ernest Schelling, Hans 
Letz, Oliver Denton, Clarence Adler, 
Safonoff, Sevcik and others; and each 
shows a considerable increase in the 
span of the hand, as indicated by the let- 
ter A in the diagram. 

The third is a stiffness and inelas- 
ticity of the ligaments of the free joints, 
which Dr. Schnée overcomes by rotary 
exercises, the patient again remaining 
passive. 

The resulting increase in power, free- 
dom and suppleness facilitates the play- 
ing of octaves, thirds, sixths, scales and 
almost all types of difficult passages; 
and the player may devote his efforts to 
playing, rather than to overcoming 
physical restrictions. 

This training, as far as Dr. Schnée 
knows, is unique, and is the product of 
his own thinking. He started originally 
with the treatment of strained or other- 
wise injured hands. 

“The professional physician in such 
cases says, ‘Stop playing’; but I started 
out to devise curative exercises. I had 
absolutely nobody to help me; I at- 
tended scientific congresses without re- 
ceiving a single helpful suggestion, and 
so I had to develop it all by myself. 

“Then I noticed, or at least I was 
told, that my patients played better af- 
ter their injured hands had been cured 
than before they had been injured, and 
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Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 
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this led me to apply my methods to 
ordinary hands for the purpose of in- 
creasing their power. 


Treatment Is Harmless 


“Many fear that the hand may be in- 
jured by manipulations of this kind, and 
such fears are certainly intelligible. 
Much harm has undoubtedly been done 
by unscientific attempts to increase the 
technical dexterity of the hand by mas- 
sage, electricity or some external ap- 
paratus. Massage is effective only af- 
ter continuous practice and fatiguing 
playing, for it simply aids the elimina- 
tion of waste products. A warm arm 
bath at about 100 degrees, of about ten 
minutes’ duration, followed by quick 
rubbing down with cold water and final 
brisk drying with an ordinary Turkish 
towel, is equally effective. 

“The use of electricity is absolutely 
ineffective, promoting in no way the 
technical capacity of the hands. Elec- 
tricity is to be used only as a medical 
remedy by an experienced physician. 

“External apparatus has not only been 
demonstrated to be useless for the pur- 
pose of developing the hand, but it is 
for the most part harmful, and I can 
only warn the artist and_ student 
against it. 

“On the other hand, the fact that my 
system of training the healthy hand was 
developed from my treatment of injured 
hands should prove that it cannot be 
harmful or dangerous in the slightest 
degree. And the fact is that artists 
come to me periodically for courses of 
treatment because it does their hands so 
much good. The possibility of improve- 
ment is unlimited. About ten years ago 
Moritz Rosenthal had me come to him in 
Switzerland and treat his hands for four 
weeks. In 1914, just as I was about to 
leave for America, Ernest Schelling ar- 


rived in Berlin and wanted to begin. | 
could not stay in Berlin, and so he came 
with me to New York. 

“I owe a great deal to Joachim, 
When I came to Berlin about seventeen 
years ago, within four weeks he had 
sent me a big practice. Another who 
appreciated my work was Safonoff, be- 
cause he knew a great deal about 
anatomy and physiology. 

“I have never taken a music lesson in 
my life. I leave that to others. My 
work is absolutely independent of that 
of the music teacher,.dealing as it does 
only with the development of the hand, 
and requiring only a little knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology. I say a little, 
but that little is indispensable, and the 
teacher usually does not have it. Safo- 
noff was the only one who did.” 





Mary Garden Reported III 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20.—Mary Garden was 
reported ill and did not appear in 
“Tosca” to-night. Her personal repre- 
sentative stated that the cancellation was 
caused by Miss Garden’s having been 
cast for three performances this week, 
which were considered too many. Rosa 
Raisa took her place in “Tosca.” 





More Artists Arrive from Europe 


Prominent among recent arrivals was 
Otto Metzger, ad e agent of the com- 
pany from Das utsche Opernhaus, 
Berlin. He was accompanied by Ottilie 
Metzger, soprano of the compary. 
Arthur Rubinstein, Polish pianist, ar 
rived on the American Legion from 
South America after a tour of sik 
months. Claudia Muzio, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, was a passenger on the 
Paris. Fritz Wilhelm-Wreede, a Viennese 
tenor, arrived on the Majestic. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
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Bush sLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this mame vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 
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tone quality. 
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